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YEAR DEBENTURES 
Dec., 1940), $12,147,569 © 


Reserve Fund, $2,400,099 
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All Must Share the Bills 
We Pay for War 


Workers in a Canadian plant the other day asked for an increase 
in wages. Their request was based upon several arguments. The 


chief arguments were: 

1. The cost of living has advanced. 

2. The employees have subscribed for war savings certificates and 
need higher wages to keep up their purchases. 

3. The National Defense Tax has been increased. 

4. The lowering of income tax exemptions has added a new burden. 

These arguments are so typical as to be worthy of examination. 

- e-e ‘ 

The cost of living has advanced by 7% since the of 
the war. But the cost of living at September 1939 was 17% below 
the 1929 level. 

Workers are more dependent on their.annual income than) on 
their hourly wage. In many industries there has beeh a large in- 
crease in the total-normal income of workers, This is particularly 
true of those whose turnover has increased because of the war. 

Here are some typical figures from a large Canadian plant. 


In 1939, 55% of the workers earned over $1,400. In 1940, 80% 


earned over $1,400. s 
The proportion of those earning over $1,800 almost doubled. 


Average earnings in one department of that plant were $1,- 
275 in 1938; $1,543 in 1939 and $2,205 in 1940. 

In another department the figures were $1,205 in 1938; $1,487 
in 1939 and $1,728 in 1940. 

Throughout all other departments similar increases were shown. 

The increase in these annual wages greatly outruns the increase 
in the cost of living. : 

Industrial firms selling to the Government have been asked by 
the Government not to increase prices. Where their costs have gone 
up, they are told that they can absorb most or all of the increase 
by their larger turnover. 

In brief, industry is told to consider its annual income and not 
the profit (or wage) it makes on a single article. Application of 
the same principle to labor, suggests that the worker should think 
of his annual income and not so much of his hourly wage. 

a * o 


The argument that the workers’ contribution to the nation’s 
war costs can or should be passed on is one that cuts‘across the whole 
anti-inflation war finance policy of this country. 

It is implicit in the wartime labor policy of the Government 
that workers should absorb their new war taxes instead of asking 
wage increases to cover them. This applies not only to concealed 
taxes but to direct taxes on wages. 

The Government’s views are clearly on the record in many 
places. 

For instance, the Minister of Finance has repeatedly urged that 
one of the purposes in his new war taxes is to restrict civilian con- 
sumption of goods in order to free factories for war. He put’ it this 
way on one of the occasions he spoke: 


“The task of finance is not only to provide the funds which are 
used to pay for war services but more fundamentally is, by taxing and 
borrowing, to restrict the civilian demand for economii¢ resources in — 
— that they will be available to the defense or supply departments 
when required,” 


Clearly if taxes paid by workers are to be added to their wages . 


in the, form of increases that purpose will be thwarted. 

The cost-of-living bonus plan is chiefly the product of the study 
of W. A-Mackintosh, now special assistant to the Deputy Minister 
of Finance, He first outlined it at length at a conference at Queen’s 
University in April, 1940. In his address Professor Mackintosh said 
the cost-of-living budget used “should exclude, as far as possible, 
increases in taxation intended to fall on the consumer.” 

In the first major arrangement, made under Dominion Govern- 
ment auspices, to provide cost-of-living bonuses in lieu of wage 
increases—that covering workers in the coal-mining industry of 
Alberta and British Columbia—increases in the cost of living due 
to increased taxation were specifically excluded from the items to 
be considered in fixing the amount of the bonus. 

In the order-in-council of December 10 last, extending the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to all war plants, it is set forth 
that workers are to be “called upon to share in such sacrifices as 
the war may make necessary for the whole nation.” 

’ ® = om a 

Canada’s national income this year will be roughly $1,700 mil- 
lions above the last pre-war year. But our whole bill, including 
aid to Britain will be $2,400 millions. The bill can be paid only by 
® lowering in the standard of living of the nation. Any person who 
sets a higher standard of living out of the war is getting it at 
the expense of someone else. If any person’s standard of living is 
even maintained, it is at someone else’s expense. 

There is no escape from sacrifice for the country as a whole. 
Wartime tax and wage policies must be designed to distribute the 
sacrifice as equitably as possible. That cannot be done if the fac- 
tory workers’ new taxes and savings contributions are to be passed 
on to someone else—the farmer, the bookkeeper, the investor or 
to “posterity.” 


THESE PROFITS SHOULD BE TAXED 


Last November the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool annual meeting 
passed a resolution offering every power at its command in support 
ef the Dominion’s war effort. r 

This resolution is in strange contrast to the protest that is being 
made by the Saskatchewan Pool against any war taxation of tkeir 
income or resources. - 

The Saskatchewan Pool is now a huge elevator company operating 

ess in competition with other highly taxed elevator companies. 

In Britain co-operative societies are taxed on their undistributed 
Surplus. They pay National Defense Tax and the Exces¢ Profits Tax. 

addition any disbursements to the members are taxed as income in 

hands of the members. , 

If the pool elevators conscientiously favor conscription of finance, 

ustry and man power, as they profess, they should not object to 
a 0 reamnnalile share of their surplus profits toward the cost of 

© war. : 


WHY SHOULDN'T M. P.’S TRAVEL? 


aa?P*rently the rugor has gotten about that members. of Par- 
nt get preferred treatment in the matter of exchange permits 

&0 to the States, ; : 
The Windsor Star replies, It says that you can number on your 
the members who have gotten money to go to the States under 

Present regulations. 

nw should anyone take any satisfaction out of this situation? 
Taint Dot a8 many members of Parliament as possible travel! in 
nited States, making addresses, talking to private groups, meeting 
emit and editors and informing the American people af the unity 
By the ban on so-called “pleasure” travel, Canada is saying a 
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Part of Brazilian ' 


_PUBLICATION OFFICE: TORONTO, MAY 17, 1941 


Light & Power Co.’s $440-millions utility 


Traction, 
in South America. Rumors in the Nazi “nerve war” coming from 


of 


system 
Lisbon state that Hitler’s 
“An 


agents are bu control of Brazilian in the name 
ton Bauer.” Control of the chine rests with British and Canadian ‘ 


investors, is not for sale, particularly to enemy aliens. See article page 4. 


This 
Finan 
because of the wide 


t in Rio de Janeiro, recently visited by a° 
Post, is the finest thing of its kind in all 
variet 


of its activities has been 


resentative of The 
uth America and 
termed unique in the 


world. Here Brazilian builds and repairs equipment for its tramways and 


buslines; constructs 


giant turbine equipment for its 


power generating 


stations; manufactures wire and cable for its transmission systems. 


- Further $50 Millions Expansion 
Is Mooted for Aluminum Co. 


From Our Own Correspondent 
OTTAWA, — Aluminum Co. of 
Canada is understood to be working 
on an expansion plan involving capi- 
tal outlay of $50 millions or more. 
Measured by cubic feet the vol- 


Fully utilized the Shipsaw will make 
available 1 million h.p. 

The Shipshaw and Chute-a-Caron 
form an integral part of the over-all 
scheme of development. In_ fully 
developing the Shipshaw, Chute-d- 


Finance Minister 


00 |Changes Tax Rate 


~ Feom_Ouf Own a 
OTTAWA.—The. budget proposal 
to amend the Excess Profits Tax 


é 


«| Act to“increase the rate of tax from |. 


Must Await Power 

The first stage. in the present ex- 
pansion programme is to secure | ae 
ditional power. Existing power 
sources have been drawn upon to the 
limit. The company is now working 
on the long contemplated develop- 
ment of the Shipshaw River, which 
flows into the Saguenay River where 
Aluminum Power Co. operates the 
big Chute-a-Caron power plant. 


12%. to 22% -to apply on: profits 
1941 or any fiscal period ending in 
1941, has been altered by Minister 
of Finance Isley, 

Amendment now provides that 
where a company’s fiscal year 


of}. 


has installed ty of close 
to 300,000 h.p. ee ; 


spreads over from 1940 into 1941,| estima 


the -new rate of 22% will apply 
only to income in 1941. The amount 
of profit subject to the higher tax 
is determined by the number of 
days in the fiscal year extending 
into 1941 in relation to the number 
of days in the overall fiscal period. 
In the original proposal the new 
rate of 22% would have applied to 
all earnings. of a company whose 


fiscal year extended over, in 1941), 


even though the extension amount- 
ed to one day. 


Co-incidental with development of 

Shipshaw power, the company would 

\ undertake expansion of productive 
facilities in the Saguenay region. 


Canada will come from government 
sources. Already substantial ad- 
vances have been made to the com- 
pany.to cover capital outlay in con- 
nection with developments at King- 
ston and other points. - 


Seek to Shift War Taxes 
: . - Pressure for Higher Wage Levels Would Leave 
Employer to Shoulder Workers’ War Sacrifices, 
_ And Defeat War Finance Aims 
The varied facets of the wartime labor problem have now surged 
up as a major issue for Canadian industry. 7 
Highlights of the situation are: 
1. Threat of the upswing in’ wages to fly out of control, bringing 


on an inflationary spiral, spiking the aims of war finance policies, 
and jeopardizing the stability of industry both now and after the 
war. y 


e ? e 
Wartime Housing 

‘se 
Plan is Doubled 
. Earlier plans for erection of 150 
single family.houses in Windsor by 
Wartime Housing Ltd., new Gov- 
ernment company, have been step- 
ped up to provide for 300 dwellings. 
Contracts were awarded this week 
for construction of 232 houses in 
Welland, by the Timms Construc- 
tion Co., Welland; 100 houses and 
three staff houses at St. Catharines, 
Redfern Construction Co.; and 234 
- houses at Fort Erie, Russell Con- 
struction Co. 


Can. Cottons 
Sets Record 


Last Year’s Output at All- 
time High — Propose 
- Voluntary Redemption 
of Preferred 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Volume of produc- 
tion for Canadian Cottons, Ltd., in 
the year ended March 31 last set an 
all-time record, according to the 
directors’ report to shareholders. 
During the last seven months of 
the previous year, there was a 
marked increase in demand for its 
products. Some of this buying had 
been speculative in character, anti- 
cipating a scarcity of goods and ad- 
vancing prices. The result was that 
early in the latest year.a decline 
in new business booked was ex- 
perienced and inventory of manu- 
factured. goods accumulated over a 


‘| period of about seven months. 


Since the beginning of 1941, the 
trade has been buying more freely, 
it: is ‘stated, stimulated in part by 
a rising raw material market. 

As shown in the detailed review 
of financial statements ‘to be found 

in The ‘Post, net profits 


last year vem equivalent to’ $12.23 


holder and permits only voluntary 
retirement of preferred stock. It 
was decided that the maximum 
price to be paid for such. preferred 
shares bought. or redeemed be $120. 


The War And Business | . 4 weetiy round-up 


Production Unlimited 

No man knows how much actual 
physical work he can turn out un- 
til he is pressed and apparently the 
same goes for countries, too. Be- 
fore the war certain theoretical 
limits of production were set up 
They were theoretical 


lat 


ial volume of American dollars. But it is losing something | . 


perhaps even more important, the opportunity of 


of American investments held by 
Canadians; 

3. Possibility of a compulsory 
savings scheme. 

Those who have discussed these 
matters with the financial advisers 
of the Government report: 

Capital levy — Government is 
more concerned with taxing in- 
comes than with killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Bache- 
lor with a half million income now 
pays 96% of top layer to Ottawa, 
not counting provincial taxes. That 
is already virtual confiscation. 
Capital levy most improbable. 

U. 8. holdings— No change in 
government’s desire to leave these 
untouched, if at all possible, since 
they are vital liquid reserve of 
nation’s capital. Hyde Park agree- 
ment has lessened likelihood of 
taking them. over. 

Compulsory savings—Thorough- 
ly studied by authorities, which re- 
gard the plan as last resort. Will 
not be rae long dew! volun- 
tary response war, cam- 
paigns is adequate and civilian 

do not interfere aon 


more than bare necessities. After 
years on part time or relief they 
were entitled to a break. But the 
authorities cannot allow these or 
any other people to break out in a 
spending rash on luxuries. Such 
would seriously hobble the war ef- 
fort. It would result in either or 
both of the following trends: 
‘1—Switch factory production 
from war output to non-essentials. 
2—Start prices soaring on the 
dwindling supply of non-essen- 
tials in stock which might be trans- 
mitted through the whole range of 


more difficult for the R.A-F. 

The report indicates construc- 
tion of a large explosives plant 
within 30 miles of Paris, virtually 
in the suburbs: The R.AF. can- 
not bomb this plant without bom- 
ing the environs of Paris itself. 
This suggests a third reason for 
the decentralization; to take ad- 
vantage of whatever protection 
may be afforded by British desire 
to restrain its bombing activities 
in the countries of its former 


The only fly in the ointment so 
far as is concerned is 
that such plants in conquered ter- 
ritory should be more susceptible 
to successful sabotage, if and when 
friendly fifth columnists are or- 
ganized by Britain and her allies. 

* . tt 
German Worries 

With the whole back door wide 
open in this war, Britain’s naval 
blockade of Germany cannot work 
as effectively as in 1914-18. But 
some indication of positive results 
are already reported. 


some 1.5 million of foreign workers 
have been imported into the Reich, 


2. Increasing demand of labor for higher pay to absorb war 
taxes and savings as well as added living costs. In effect this thrusts 


the workers’ share of war Sacrifices on the 
on the national community as a whole. 


employer and ultimately 


. 3. Need for closer collaboration between industry, labor and 
government to grapple with these problems, and to avoid disrup- 
tion of the war supply effort by union organizing drives and strike 


outbreaks. 


4. While the impact of the wages-taxes problem varies with 
various industries and groups of workers, by and large a small part 
of increased labor earnings is being taken by higher taxes. 


Industry itself is grappling directly 
with problems at stake but, broadly, 
the situation will be resolved also by 
the conduct of labor, and still more 
perhaps by the policy of govern- 
ment, 

Wow have the main aspects of the 
problem crystallized for industry, 
and how do employers feel they 
should be dealt with? 

In the foreground of the picture at 
the moment, as the most spectacular 
phase of labor disquiet, is of course 
the threatened spate of strikes and 
other union activity. . 

Under the stress of the need for 
labor and for all out production, and 
the encouragements from Ottawa to 
organized labor, some labor groups 
have launched a strenuous drive to 
swell union strength and force union 
recognition on employers. 

Wages Big Problem 

But union agitation is only part of 
the basic problem which extends 
through industry to touch nearly all 
employers. Fundamentally this prob- 
lem is one of wages, and of how far 
workers income should be raised in 
line with increased wartime activity, 
the higher ‘cost of living and other 
war conditions. Also a factor are 
anti-inflationary efforts of the Gov- 


ernment, With both wage rates afid 
average workers’ earnings already 
increased in many industries % 
record levels, employers are still 
confronted with pressure for still 
further increases. 

Reasons advanced are a desire to 
share in wartime prosperity, fear of 
slim. pay or unemployment in a 
post-war depression, a/“me, too” an- 
xiety to match increased pay in other 
firms and. industries, and demands 
for higher pay to meet offers from 
competing industries that “steal” 
workers, 

But the greatest single source of 
the pay increase problem, and the 
one that is currently giving employ- 
ers most concern, is the effort to off- 
set increased wartime demands on 


the worker’s personal budget. And . 
‘the most significant and difficult 


feature of this is the widely preva- 
lent attitude that such extra margins 
of pay should cover not only .the ad- 
vance in the cost of living, but also 
the amounts paid out in national de- 
fense and income taxes or even for 


But to keep on edging up wages to 
Saad 4 


war contributions, beyond 


Still U. S. War Policy 


By STAFF WRITER 
WASHINGTON.—The more rea- 
listic and better informed observers 
of the war, from the vantage point of 
Washington, talk in terms of three 
big “if’s”: 


IF Britain can hold control of 
the Mediterranean; 

IF Britain can defeni her island 
citadel; 

IF the United States can speed 
up production of war materials 
fast enough. 

As to the first “if,” views are divid- 
ed. Churchill’s assurance of last 
week that the British would not lose 


fense of the British Isles is depend- 
ent upon a favorable outcome of the 
third “if.” ie ss 

Must Deliver 
Britain, it is held here among the 
best informed groups, can undertake 
a successful battle for the defense of 
the North Atlantic and of the Brit- 
ish Isles only if the United States 
speeds up its production of ‘planes, 
tanks, ships and other munitions of 
war far beyond the present pace and 
Failigg such an overpight 
formation of the American produce 
tive machine into an all-out war 
arsenal, 


the Mediterranean was encouraging, 2 


but it is recognized that Britain is up 
against a desperately difficult propo- 
sition.. When Britain weht to the aid 
of Greece, she made a political deci- 
sion that she was morally bound to 
make, but her ‘generals knew from 
the start that the military result was 
bound to be failure. The loss of men 
and equipment did not help Wavell 
in the Near East. 

As to the second “if,” the Washing- 
ton view is that the successful de- 


Until a few days ago there wag 
considerable doubt as to whether or 
not the United States could and 
— produce enough material on 


An exceedingly able topflight aws 
(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 


Some Building Trades 
Refuse All-out Effort 


Despite the need for sacrificial ef- 
fort by every class of Canadians, full 
co-operation of labor to meet urgent 
war demands has been denied by 
some organized labor groups. -Cer- 
tain sections of labor have either 


“urse with American citizens and the further opportunity 
Provides of correcting misunderstanding and winning goodwill 
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Mailman Heads 


MONTREAL. — A. L. Mailman, 
Montreal, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
C. W. Lindsay & Co. Chairman- 
ship has been vacant since the death 
of Sir Charles Lindsay in 1939. 

J. A. Hebert was re-elected presi- 
dent and general manager, and B. 
A. Edward and W. A. H. Robinson 
were re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. 

Two new directors, L. P. Gelinas 


* 
Lindsay Board 
to the board of directors to fill the 
vacancies created by resignation of 
F. G. Donaldson and Stanley John- 
ston. 

Mr. Hebert stated at. the share- 
holders meeting that if business 
holds at last year’s levels there is 
reason to hope that dividends will 
be resumed on the preferred shares. 

The company’s entry into the 
furniture business had had - 
able results on earnings, Mr, Hebert 


and Laz. Phillips, K-C., were elected 


stated. 


Invite. Your 
Friends 


@ Now is the time fo write your 
friends in the United States remind- 
ing them that Canada welcomes 
guests as usval this summer, and 
offers a wealth of summer attractions. 


Last summer false rumours that war- 
time conditions in Canada were 
circulation. This summer let the facts 
be known. Spread the truth among 
_ your own friends and help Canada’s 
tourist revenue, and Canada's power 
to buy Americon wor supplies 


and supplies in Canadian industry. 

It makes for closer and more ef- 
fective aid to Britain by the United 
States and Canada. 


Lastly it helps to ease the burden 
of Canada’s U. S. exchange problem. 
These items are not set down in 
their order of relative importance. 
They are listed as indicating the 
major principles involved in the 
understanding reached between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King. 
Broad Effects Sure 
The agreement is far more signifi- 
cant than appears' on the surface, 
Canada’s undertaking to provide the 
States with $200 millions to $300 mil- 


lions is merely one way of apprais- 9 


ing the value of the arrangement 
which will have a much greater ef- 
fect on the Canadian’ economy and 
the Dominion’s war effort than is 
generally appreciated at this stage. 


ection — co-ordination of efforts to 


t| aid Britain. 


There is no question of Canada’s 
ability to supply goods to the value 
set dut in the original announcement. 
Of greater importance are the steps 
being taken to co-ordinate produc- 
tion in the two countries. 

This can be interpreted along two 
lines: ' 

(1) Further expansion of Cana- 

dian productive facilities especially 
for those war supplies and materials 
where Canada has a definite advan- 
tage; and } 
(2) No let down in the all-out rate 
production where any doubt as to 
ability to finance output presaged a 
possible letting down in scale of op- 
erations. 

The United States is_in “urgent 
need” of a number of defense articles 


Some Building Trades 
Refuse All-out Effort 


(Continued from page 1) - 

to work all Sa at regular 
rates. The sheet metal workers are 
similarly prepared to work Saturday 
mornings at straight rates, with time 
and a half for Saturday afternoons. 
There is no reported difficulty in 
getting painters to work a six-day 
week at regular pay. 

But bricklayers, carpenters, plas- 
terers and lathers unions have de- 
clined to fall in line. Carpenters 
will work Saturdays where required, 
but demand double pay which in 
their case amounts to $16 a day* their 
rate having been recently raised to 
$1 ah hour. Bricklayers, plasterers 
and lathers have refused to work be- 
yond 40 hours unless satisfied there 
is an extreme urgency, and in these 
special cases ask double pay, $18 a 


Refusing to shelve or abate the 40- 
hour rule on the claim that there is 
sti unemployment in the building 
trades, oe et nda eee have 
agteéd to permit doubk each 
day within the five-day limit. This, 
of course, nets far more working 
time per week than if the single 
shift were used on Saturday, and 
most contractors seem satisfied with 
this arrangement. 

But some contractors object that 
often thesecond shift is less efficient 
than the main shift, and that in some 
cases the need for speed is such that 
they would like to use both shifts 
on Saturday, or at least without hav- 
ing to pay double rates which, of 
course, are borne in most cases by 
the hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Problem of Cost 

In a few. cases where unions al- 
low Saturday work at double rates 
it may be impossible for the cantrac- 
tor to meet the extra cost under a 
fixed price contract. or to get sanc- 
tion for the added outlay for labor 
under a cost plus contract. And Gov- 
ernment authorities have proved re- 
luctant to force the unions’ hand by 
officially declaring 3 project a 
hurry-np emergency’ job, requiring 
a Zull working week at regular pay 
rates. 

In a war plant in the Toronto area, 
a contractor was recently able to in- 
duce the unions to allow both Sat- 
urday and Sunday work at double 
rates for both days. In another case, 


one union refuséd to work Saturdays 
at all, another demanded double 
time. 

The contractor is using double 
shifts, but estimates that on a five 
day week basis he is losing 25% of 
potential working time each~week. 
He loses Saturday plus the time re- 
quired each Friday to protect con- 
struction work against deterioration 
or damage over the long week-end. 

The attitude of some unions is 
widely interpreted as refusal to share 
the sacrifices required of all. It is 
also pointed out that the union rules 
now so tenaciously clung to were 
originally enacted and conceded in 
the midst of the depression as a 
means to spread what work was 
available among more men. id 

While some unions claim 20 to 25% 
of members in Ontario as a whole 
are still jobless, the ratio is far less 
in the main centres. 

Contrast With Army 

Comparison is also being drawn 
between the building worker with 
his high pay, five-day week, and 
double pay for overtime, and the sol- 
dier in ‘the ranks drawing $1.30°a 
day. 

Skilled construction tradesmen at- 
tached to the Army engineer corps 
are provided with food, shelter, 
clothing, and other requirements 
that the civilian worker must meet 
himself. But the union man gets 
from $8 to $9 a day, with double pay 
for overtime, compared with from 
$1.50 to $2 a day (including extra 
tradesmen’s pay) for the engineer 
corps man. 

Because of their limited numbers, 
skilled construction tradesmen in the 
corps are usually employed as key 
mer to supervise work of union men 
under contracts let to private firms 
or individuals. In these cases the 
contrast is-still sharper, as the engin- 
eer corps tradesman at say, $1.55 a 
day, may be supervising a gang fore- 
man getting even more than a union 
worker. . : 

Engineer corps squads often have 
erected complete structures them- 
sélves, in some cases, at camps where 
other buildings were being put up 
by union men getting double pay 
which ran weekly earnings up to be- 
tween $70 and $80 a week. 


Both Guns AND Butter 
Still U. S. War Policy 


(Continued from page 1) - 
thority put it to The Financial Post 
this way: . 

“In this country.we are. trying to 
enjoy two prosperities at the same 
time. We are trying to preserve a 
boom in civilian consumption (wit- 

i of up to 30% and even 


produce armaments at an un- 

recedented pace. We cannot do 

; not Oe a going to do the 
job 


mobile industry was asked to curtaiT 
production of passenger cars by 20% 
and is now being asked to cut off 
another 20% ih order that plants may 
be turned over to war purposes 
steel be released for munitions and 
ships, In other fields priorities and 
taxes are going to be swung into 
action without delay fo curtail pro- 
duction of durable goods for ci 
consumption. 

If the steam continues to rise in the 
war production boiler as rapidly as it 
has been rising this past week the 
production of war supplies for Bri- 
tain may soon to reach the 
proportions n to. hold Hitler 
and deny him the victory he seeks 
this year. 

Short-circuilt Congress 

On the political front too, action is 
the watchword. The President 
apparently decided to 
Congress in respect to many con- 
troversial issues, such as ensuring 
the delivery of American war sup- 
plies to Britain. The successive 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Britain's needs will be looked after | in 


under the Lease-Lend plan. In effect 
gid to Britain will not be allowed to 
slow down through any scarcity of 
United Kingdom credits in the States 
or Canada or Canada’s credits in the 
States. 

All this is of tremendous import 
and of vital. bearing on the Domin- 
ion’s war policy, especially as-it re- 
lates to the supply of war materials. 

As details are worked out, the 
whole tempo of Canada’s war effort 
will be speeded up to a degree far 
beyond what had been contemplated 
as possible before the signing of the 
Hyde Park agreement. 


Launch Quebec 


Power Plans 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Quebec Legisla- 
tive Assembly moved toward acqui- 
sition of Beauharnois Light, Heat &. 
Power Co. with first reading of the 
Beauharnois bill. ; 

This step is provided in the agree- 
megt between Canada and the 
United States for development of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Water- 
way System. 

By the bill the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council may authorize the 
Minister of Lands and Forests to ac- 
quire, by agreement or expropria- 
tion, the properties or capital of the 
company. 

The property would be placed un- 
der the Quebec Running Streams 
Commission. Name of the new cor- 
poration would be the Quebec 
Hydro-Electric. 

Funds would be placed at the dis- 
posal of the new organization for 
development, or operation of the un- 
dertaking, provided from the con- 
solidated fund of the province. 


Call Shareholders’ Meeting 

Directors of Beauharnois must call 
a meeting of shareholders to decide 
upon acceptance or refusal of the 
indemnity offered, or establish claim 
for expropriation in the event of re- 
fusal. 

Shareholders must act as a body 


and only one claim can be filed on 


behalf of all shareholders. 


The Minister of Lands and Forests | Current assets 


would also be authorized to pur- 
chase by mutual agreement or 


otherwise all the first mortgage | 


bonds of Beauharnois outstanding, 
in addition to two 5% note issues 
totalling $18 millions, held by Mont- 
real Power. 

The board of directors of the cor- 
poration would be reduced to three; 
to be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and they need not be 
shareholders of the corporation. 

Two other bills were introduced 
at the same time. The St. Lawrence 
Water Bill authorizes the Minister 
of Lands and Forests to make an 
agreement with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment covering building of canals 
on the St. Lawrence and deévelop- 
ment of its water power. 

The third measure amends the 
water course Act. 


Head Montreal 
Stock Exchange . 


Raymond Allan, partner in Green- 
shields & Co., has been re-elected 
chairman of the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change. H. MacD. Paterson; of Alex 
Paterson & Co., succeeds Capt. H. C. 
MacDougall as vice-chairman. R. B. 
Ashby, of-Hugh Mackay & Co., be- 
comes secretary-treasurer. Govern- 
ors of the Exchange for the coming 
year include: 

A. — BEAUBIEN, L. G. Beaubien & 

PAUL BRAULT, 
D. Ez. CRUTCHLOW, We Crurchiow’ Dean 


Co. 
Gnanr JOHNSTON, Grant Johnston 
a D. KINOSTONE, Kingstone 
y. e. A. EB. Ames & Co, 
LOUIS. , & Robert. 

. Newcomers on committee are 
Mr. McMaster, a former governor of 
the Exchange; Mr. Crutchlow and 
Mr. Kitigston 
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: Company 
Reports 


Canadian Cottons 


Annual report of Canadian Cot- 
tons Ltd. for the year ended March 
31, 1941, shows net profit equiva- 
lent to $12.23 a share on the com- 
mon stock, after providing for pre- 
ferred dividends. This compares 
with $13.48 a share on the common 
in the previous year. Dividends to- 
talling $6 a share were again paid. 

It is stated that the amount set 
aside for Dominion and provincial 
taxes allows for the “provisions of 
the Excess Profits Tax Act, allowing 
reserves against future depreciation 
in inventory values.” Amount of this 
reserve is not given. 


Income and Surplus Account 

Years Ended March 31 

1941 1940 

$ 8 
486,339 526,204 
115,472 109,628 
50,000 50,000 
551,811 


585,832 
219,690 


219,690 
162,830 162,930 
169,191 


203,212 
1,901,597 1,698,385 
2,070,788 


1,901,597 


Net oper. profit* 
Add: Invest. income ... 
Less: Pension fund .,. 


Net profit 
Less: 


Surplus for year 
Ad@: ious surplus 


Earned surplus fwd. . 


Earned per share: 


Seeeeceeses 1 


5.07 
seeeceretes 6.00 


COMMON sssseceesess 12.23 . 
Pald ..scceccceeses+4.00+2.00 4.00- 


Shares outstanding: " 
Preferred, $100 par .. 36,615 
Commou; $100 par .. 27,155 

Working nen 


$ 
8,725,728 
2,241,045 


Working capital ..... 6,484,683 


Associated Telephone 


Assgctiated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, reports income of $1,056,- 
787 in 1940, compared with $1,136,- 
517 in the previous year. 

Net profit, after all deductions and 
taxes, amounted to $82,018, against 
$213,690 in 1939. 

F, S. Spring, president, states 
that adverse factors in 1940 reduced 
income on the company’s invest- 
ments. 

Manufacturing subsidiaries of As- 
sociated Telephone increased gross 
profits in 1940, but the increase was 
offset to a large exteht by tax in- 
creases and necessity of setting of 
reserves and write-downs in foreign 
investments. : 

The company is indirectly inter- 
ested in manufacturing concerns in 
Italy and Belgium. While no income 
was derived from this source, no 
damage was caused the planis, it is 
reported. 

No dividends have been paid on 
the 7% first preferred stock since 
May 15, 1940, and, in view of un+ 
settled conditions, it is. uncertain 
when further dividends will be de- 
clared, Mr. Spring states. 


Income and Surplus Account 
ears ended Dec. 31 
1940 1939 


; $ § 
Dividends eeteeeeetere 788,592 827,506 


Interest ° 193,441 237,914 
Other income 54 71,097 


ee 


1,136,517 
176,827 
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funds with us or borrow as need arises. ah ae 
Serving Canadians and their businesses in every section of the community, 
we invite you to discuss YOUR banking requirements with us, 

“A Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service... the Outcome of 123 Years’ Successful Operation 
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William Randolph Hearst 


One of the most enthusiastic 
boosts for Canada’s tourist attrac- 
tions to come from U. S. sources 
in recent years, recently appeared 
in the powerful chain of Hearst 
newspapers as a front page edit- 
orial signed by William Randolph 
Hearst. In unrestrained and glow- 
ing terms, Mr. Hearst urged 
Americans to go see for them- 
selves the wonders of Canadian 
scenery which he lavishly de- 
scribed. 


Not only in Mexico to the south 
of us, but in Canada to the north of 
us, are wonderful opportunities to 
spend delightfully the summer vaca- 
tion days that will soon be here, 


From the west coast of the United 


| States it is easy and highly agree- 


able to reach Vancouver by sea or 
by train or by highway—and be 
welcomed to British Columbia. 

On the east coast it is a simple 
matter, and a physically and spiritu- 
ally profitable one, to visit the 
charming and historically interesting 
old city of Quebec, perched on the 
cliffs above the St. Lawrence River. 


Then to sail up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal—diverging, if you please, 
to Ottawa. 

Then to weave in and out on the 
bosom of the great river among the 
beauties of the Thousand Islands 
until you reach the Great Lakes—a 
wonder of the world. 


Imperial Group 
Pays Same Rates 


No change in the semi-annual 
dividends of the companies in the 
Imperial Oil group is shown in the 
recent declarations, Imperial Oil 
Ltd. will pay 25 cents per share for 
the first half of 1941, on June 2, 
to’ shareholders of record May 15, 
same rate as paid last Dec. 2. The 
payment on bearer share warrants 
will be on coupon No. 55. 

International Petroleum Co. will 
pay 50 cents per share on June 2, 
to shareholders of record May 20, 
Bearer share warrants will pay on 
coupon No. 55. Previous payment 
on Dec. 2, 1940, was also for 50 
cents. 

Andian National Corp. has de- 
claréd a dividend of $1 plus an ex- 
tra of 50 cents on June 2 to holders 
of record May 20,, The same pay- 
ment was made in June and Dec- 
ember of last year. The dividend 
will be payable tp holders of bear- 
er shares on coupon No. 25. 

Payments by Imperial Oil and 
International Petroleum will be in 
Canadian funds, that of Andian 
National in VU: S. funds. 


Gives Canada Boost 


Then on through Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and through Huron ag 
Superior to Port Arthur. 

There ‘the great-West begins. 

There is no water trip like this 
anywhere on the face of God’s greey 
earth. 

But you can make a similar trip 
along the shores of river and lake 
by motor, comfortably and delight 
fully, if you prefer. 

From Port Arthur onward th 
train or the highway carries yoy 
through the provinces of Manitoty 
and Saskatchewan to Alberta ang 
British Columbia, the Summer vac. 
tion ground of the world. . 

Folks, it is as if after God hag 
made all the rest of the yorld for 
men to Work in, He had made the 
west coast of America for them t 
play in. 

It is as if He had said: 

“I will assemble here for man} 
enjoyment all the attractions of alj 
other lands.” 

It is as if He had decreed: 

“Here let there be tall mountain 
wrapped in eternal snows, and warm 
snug valleys cosied in between. 

“Here let there be long sinuow 
lakes wreathed in evergreens, 

“Here let there be mighty riven 
flowing through fertile and peaceful 
plains. 

“Here let there be wonders, too, 
like high glaciers on steep mountain 
sides that cascade over tremendouw 
precipices into snowy vales beneath, 
and let there be great limpid pools 
that reflect the white mountains and 
the green forests and multiply their 
glories. 

“And here let there be fish and 
game and waterways and highways 
to reach them.” 

Friends, your. columnist speaks the 
truth, but cannot find words to teil 
all the truth. 

Go and see for yourselves. 

Become acquainted with your 
neighbors in Canada and enjoy 
their friendship and the delights of 
their beautiful land. 

W. R. HEARST. 
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Sports, fishing, everywing 

“in outdoor recreation; 
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, rtoonist in the mdgazine The New Yorker sees 
Peet the war industry strike epidemic. 


London 


Calling 


By Atticus 
Lyttelton No Pet of the Cartoonists — No 


Shining Dome of Virtue — But Very 
Popular With the Prime Minister 


ON.—Captain Oliver Lyttel- 
a 4 President of the Board of 
Trade, moves into the orbit of our 
jens this week. It has fallen to his 
jot to contract non-essential indus- 
tries and so release labor and plant 
for the gluttonous war machine. No 
more intricate or distasteful task can 
be imagined for a Minister. Yet the 
President is going about it with a 
thoroughness that leaves no doubt 
about his intentions. 

Oliver Lyttelton will never be a 

t of the cartoonists. He has no 
shining dome of virtue like Viscount 
Simon, no cherubic aggressiveness 
like Mr. Churchill, no waving locks 
like Mr. Lloyd George. To those of 
us who do portraits in words he 
offers a similar difficulty. He seems 
to be what he isn’t, which still leaves 
us baffled. He is a businessman, but 
looks like a country squire who 
might love books. His voice is agree- 
able, although like many educated 
Englishmen, he is inclined to pro- 
nounce “adifficultsituation” as one 
word. There is nothing to suggest 
that he speaks German fluently, but 
he does indeed. And in his tall, 
studious frame one can easily visual- 
ize the captain in the Grenadiers 
winning the M.C, and the D.S.O. in 
the last war. 

The Prime Minister is known to 
think highly of him, and so do his 
immediate asgociates. The House 
likes him wituout yet quite under- 
standing him. If we would have Sir 
Archibald Sinclair speak rather less 
to us as a public meeting we would, 
paradoxically, like Captain Lyttel- 
ton to speak to us a little more in that 
manner, His style and material are 
good, but a story must have head- 
lines, 

» m + 


A Psychologist 

The appointment of Admiral Sir 
Percy Noble as Commander-in- 
Chief, Western Approaches, will 
have the fervent approval of every 


man who ever served under him, It 
will fall to his lot to direct the 
counter-offensive against the U- 
boats, and it is hard to think of any 
better man for the job. Above all 
he is a psychologist and accustomed 
to search men's minds. Even when 
trying defaulters in his ship for tri- 
vial offenses he took pains to get to 
the bottom of their thoughts in order 
to understand the motive of their 
misdemeanor. He has almost a pas- 
sion for seeing what is the other 
man’s point of view. Now he will 
have to search the minds of the sub- 
marine commanders to anticipate 
the methods by which they will pur- 
sue their murderous campaign. 

Sir Percy has the rare gift of being 
utterly imperturbable without be- 
coming sluggish. For one thing, he 
is absolutely fit, subjecting himself 
to the Spartan routine of rising at 
six o'clock each morning and indulg- 
ing in prolonged exercises. Oddly 
enough, when he was Commander- 
in-Chief on the China Station, the 
rumor spread that his hair had gone 
white and that he had prematurely 
aged. When he returned to this 
country, however, he looked young- 
er than ever, and nothing like his 
years. He was director of Naval 
Equipment at the Admiralty in 1931 
to 1932, Rear-Admiral commanding 
the Second Cruiser Squadron from 
1932 to 1934, and Fourth Sea Lord 
from 1935 to 1937. 

We have every reason to believe 
that the appointment of this early 
rising, vigorous, cool-headed 61- 
year-old sailor will not meet with 
the approval of the Wilhelmstrasse. 


Assorted Paths 


Three well-known people died re- 
cently, people who found their life’s 
work in widely assorted paths. Sir 
Lionel Faudel-Phillips, one of H. M. 
Lieutenants for therCity of London, 
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worked for a time at the Foreign 
Office. We do not erect statues to 
such men, we take them for granted. 
Yet throughout his life one finds the 
recurring theme of community serv- 
ice without thought of reward. _ 

Sir Henry Walford Davies will be 
sadly missed by the people to whom 
he was making good music intelli- 
gible. Perhaps there is nothing else 
in life that more richly rewards a 
little effort of understanding than 
music. At the microphone Sir Wal- 
ford’s friendly, unpompous style 
made us feel that Tschaikovsky 
really meant something when he 
wrote that gorgeous theme in the 
“Pathétique” and that he was try- 
ing to send a message to ordinary 
people. Oddly enough, the distin- 
guished music master who has just 
died was particularly fond of 
rhythm which, of course, is an ut- 
terly primitive thing only bearable 
by the sensitive ear when used spar- 
ingly. Nothing has so debauched 
the musical sensibilities. of the 
human race as the eternal rhythmic 
monotony of the fox trot. 

Sir Walford was born to music, 
His father was an enthusiastic ama- 
teur and Walford and his brother, 
Professor Harold Davies, of Ade- 
laide University, Australia, both 
made their mark on the musical life 
of the generation. Sir Walford held 
many organistships and other musi- 
cal appointments, but apart from his 
broadcasting he will be longest.re- 
membered for his 25 years’ leader- 
ship of the music of the Temple 
Church. 

’ Sybil Viscountess Rhondda was 
a woman of strong character and 
firm views. She was a daughter of 
G. A. Haig, of Periithon, Radnor- 
shire, and a cousin of Lord Haig. 
She was a loyal and hard-working 
partner to her husband in his job 
as Food Controller in the last war 
and after his death in 1918 she took 
a direct interest in public affairs. 


succumbed to a heart attack at 63./ Copyright, 1941, The Financial Post and 
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Challenge/ 


“Let us go forward with our united strength” 
Tus Rr. Hon. Winston CHURCHILL 


This is a fight to the finish. No room for half measures. No room 
for delay. This is urgent .. . vital .. . pressing. This is WAR. 


More men, well equipped, well clothed, well fed, mean more 


dollars. 


Canada looks fo you to supply those dollars . ; . and to keep on 
supplying them fill this war is won. 


Start saving NOW. Buy war savings certificates regularly. Build 
up your savings account. Be ready to enlist your dollars in this 
fight for human freedom and decency. 


Be glad you can help so simply and so effectively. 


Save for Victory. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


WAR SAVINGS PLEDGE FORMS AVAILABLE AT ALL BRANCHES. 
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and his programme seems equally 


applicable to doctors, dentists, law- 
yers and other professional men who 
have spent years—and thousands of 
do \S 8 

This programme starts with defin- 
ition of the objectives to be achieved. 
For Dr. McClinton they include “an 
abundant life,” ability to educate his 
family, continual training and edu- 
cation in his-chosen profession and 
provision for financial independence 
in his old age. 

Some of Dr. McClinton’s pro- 
gramme is applicable particularly 
to his own profession. He recom- 
mends insurance of his hands for a 
surgeon, for example. He empha- 
sizes the desirability of a wife, al- 
though she only occupies fourth 
place in his programme. 

Good health forms the first plank. 


Lots of Life Insurance 

“His second investment must be 
ordinary life insurance with the 
lowest premium, He must not buy 
fancy policies. He must buy a pol- 
icy that can be converted to any 
other type without further medi- 
cal examination, 

“The minimum insurance to carry 
should be $15,000 for himself and 
$10,000 for his wife and $10,000 for 
each child. A married man with 
one child would carry $35,000 in- 
surance and this would cost him at 
age 35 a little over $2 a day. He 
should attempt to pay his insur- 

, ance at least two years in advance 
and he should never borrow on his 
policy unless in dire need. The 
only way the doctor can outwit and 
outlive an insurance policy is by 
protecting his health and keeping 
‘his premiums paid up. ? 

“Provision for disability must be 
made by purchase of an accident 
and sickness policy from a well- 
known company and a reputable 
salesman. Such a policy must in- 
clude quarantine as well and pro- 
tect him for at least one year. It 
should pay him $300 a month for 
one year and would cost him about 
$15 a month. His policy should be 
examined for loop holes by a re- 
putable lawyer and he must never 
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The third step is accumulation of 
at least $1,000 cash in the bank. Next 
comes the wife. 

Fifth comes a home, about which 
Dr. McClinton says: 


“Regardless of governments, in- 
flated or. d 


must not be more than twice the 
current rate on Government bonds. 
His house should be exposed to the 
sunlight, large enough for playing 
children, near a school and protect- 
ed from the north wind. His house 
Must be kept in a complete state of 
repair. 

“His next investment is in Gov- 
ernment Annuities. Rare indeed is 
the professional man who can in- 
vest. What seems the path to 
heaven's financial pastures are to- 
morrow but sad memories., The 
State realizes this and Government 
annuities are the provisions of all 
well established governments. It 
never appeals to the gambler. You 
put your money in, big or little, and 
you only draw little bits out. The 
gambler throws in ‘the works’ and 
expects to win a fortune. It just 
can’t be done. Government An- 
nuities are payable in monthly in- 
stallments of any size up to $10 a 
month for each member of the 
family. 

“The doctor should buy Domin- 
ioh Government Annuities for him- 
self and his wife. If he cannot keep 
up the payments no harm is done 
and he is paid back in small 
amounts the total of his investment 
with a good rate of interest com- 
pounded.” 


Bonds and Stocks 


Investment in the ordinary sense 
plays a minor part in Dr. McClinton’s 


Keeping Posted . .... . 


By JOHN C. KIRKWOOD 

F. A. Sutcliffe, graduate in law, is 
in the Angora rabbit business at 
Abercorn, Que., 74 miles from Mont- 
real, and not far from the Vermont 
border. The field for Angora wool, 
says Stylewear, is “unlimited.” Con- 
tracts for 1941 require over 10,000 
Ib., representing wool from over 10,- 
000 rabbits (average fleece 12 to 16 
ounces). 

Angoras are hardy and are raised 
ir’ all parts of Canada. They live 6 
to 10 years. They do not multiply as 
rapidly as common rabbits, but a 
healthy doe should raise 12 to 16 a 
year. Commercial spinning is done 
in Ontario and Quebec, hand-dyeing 
in Montreal, weaving by the Cana- 


dian Handicrafts Guild. 
« a > 


New Power 

Recent events have directed engi- 
neers to seeking new ways of pro- 
ducing power. From a military point 
of view hydro-electric plants are 
vulnerable; so are long-distance 
transmission lines, These consider- 
ations emphasize necessity of steam 
stand-by service. Great central sta- 
tions are targets for attack. The 
large station creates many serious 
smoke problems. Diesel engines 
have been one solution in industrial 
plants and for municipal public util- 
ity services. The gas turbine/is now 
attracting power engineers, and may 
find a place where cheap oil and gas 
are available; particularly where 
water is scarce. It may also be used 
on locomotives. 

Post readers interested in ways of 
producing power should read the 
article, “Modern Trends in Power 
Development,” by A. G. Christie, 
professor of mechanical engineering, 
Johns Hopkins University, the April 
issue, Modern Power and Engineer- 
ing. 
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What's Right 

A young man who gets around 
asked the editor of Mayfair Maga- 
zine on what to wear and when to 
wear it. Here's the answer, in brief: 
Cocktail party, in a city hotel, dark 
blue suit; at a country club, jacket 
of brown tweed, trousers of tan 
gabardine; informal Sunday night 
party in the country, brown tweed 
suit; business luncheon date in town, 
dark blue suit; business date coun- 
try, tan gabardine suit; sporting 
(spectator), brown tweed 
trousers with tan Shetland sports 
jacket; dinner and theatre party, 
dinner suit. Also indicated; the right 
shirt, the right socks, the right shoes, 
and the right tie for each occasion. 

* > 


Bulbs Booming 

Today, in British Columbia, more 
than 90 farms are growing bulbs for 
the Canadian market. By December 
possibly 275 acres will be under cul- 
tivation exclusively for bulbs. Dd- 
minion Government officials esti- 
mate that they will inspect about 35 
million British Columbia bulbs the 
present season. Growers see the day 
—not far distant when the B. C. 


importations to economize on for- 
eign exchange. So we have new style 
women’s hosiery. At first feet and 
tops were rayon or lisle, the legs 
pure silk. Now the whole stocking 
is made from a blend of pure silk 


‘and a substitute. The new govern- 


ment requirements have given 
stocking manufacturers a variety of 
technical problems. Saving silk is 
another way women contribute to 
Canada’s war effort. 
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Bopie long ago discovered that 
ice-cold “Coca-Cola” made any pause 
the pause that refreshes. It does some- 
thing needed ... something pleasant 
3... for every walk of life. It’s a little 
minute long enough for a big rest... 
a refreshing moment on the sunny 
side of things. So, you find delicious 
and refreshing “Coca-Cola” doing a 


essional ~ Man’s Investments 


/ 


man has his insurance, his home, his 
government annuities, he may ven- 


| ture to buy government bonds, in- 


ernment bonds, he feels, need no 
justification. To industrial stocks he 
applies the test of time, asking how 
long the company has been in oper- 
ation; how long has it paid regular 
dividends; is its product always in 
demand. 


He admits the “romance” of the 
mining industry but wants investors 
to remember that mining is a “dis- 
sipating industry.” As the return on 
mining stocks is in part a return of 
capital, it should be high, he insists, 
He wants inshis mine, good manage- 
ment, at least moderately high-grade 
ore reserves, nearness to labor and 
markets and ample supply of other 
essentials such as power. 


‘When it comes to what he terms 
“speculations,” he has this to say: 


“A penny stock fs usually worth 
what the term means. The stocks 
selling at five cents or six cents are 
not deceptive. Investors should 
bear in mind that when he pur- 
chases penny stocks he must be 
willing to lose the investment. It 
is definitely a gamble and must not 
be confused with the mining invest- 
ment. He should not speculate 
with more than 10% of his savings 
left after he has made provision for 
cash in bank, home insurance and 
government annuity.” 


~ The advantages of modern steel stalls over ordinary wood con- 
struction, are fully appreciated by owners of both large and 
small herds. This Pedlar equipment is equally important in old 
or new barns and the owner can well afford to tear out the old 
wood stalls to make room for the fittings that improve the health 
of his stock and contribute to increased milk production. The 
Pedlar line comprises all the fittings required for an up-to-date 
and efficient barn.’ 


Everything 
for the Modern Barn 


Hay Carriers 

Hay Forks 
Mangers 

Cow and Calf Pens 
Litter Carriers 


Montreal 
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Ceci Fe- 


“Wig 


‘Coca-Cola’ ”’ 


everywhere. 


mecessary job for workers—putting a 


its shoulder to the wheel in factory, 
farm, workshop, office and at home 
—bringing welcome refreshment to 


the doers of things. 
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Of course,“Coca-Cola” is only a soft 
drink. And its price is only five cents. 
But surely it is significant when en- 
joying a five cent soft drink becomes 
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® Leaving your property in trust with the Crown Trust 
Company as one of your Executors is a sensible way to 
safeguard your estate and protect your family’s future. 
@ Handling investments time, careful records, 
system, broad sources of information and, above all, 
ualifications which we possess. 


@ Naturally you will want to know more about our 
service and charges, and we will be glad to explain at 
your convenience. ’ 


Crown Trust 
Company — 


Financial Agents 
TORONTO 


Executors :: Trustees :: 
MONTREAL , 


Sanitation .. . 
Increased Production 


Less Labor 


PEDLAR’S . 


BARN AND 
STABLE 


EQUIPMENT 


Write for our illustrated folder. 
THE PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 


Head Office — Oshawa, Ont. 
Ottawa Toronto Winnipeg Calgary - 
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MANUFACTURERS FOR THE FARM FOR OVER &0 YEARS 


once idle minute 
now does its job, too 


Time rules the present as never before. 
Nations strain forward in productive ef- 
fort in a new tempo of must. From this 
urge to more work, better work and 
quicker work, no one of us is free. Men 
and machines are called to the colours of 
production. This busy world we live in 
needs its occasional pauses so it can goon 
being busy. Luckily, people have found 
how ice-cold “Coca-Cola” can make even 
anidle minute doarefreshing job of itsown. 


an everyday custom. It must have 
something very exceptional in the 
way of “delicious and refreshing” 
when such phrases as “Give me a, 


and “‘Make mine a 


‘Coke’, too” have become familiar 
expressions commonly heard and 
used by so many people, practically 
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etreshed 


is 
pease where peo ae weet Busy 
le appreciate ttle moment 
ate relaxation. The pause that 
with ice-cold “Coca-Cola” 
work and better 


COMPANY OF CANADA, 


Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes with ice-cold*Coca-Cola””_ 


Vancouver 
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Investment Trends ois 
_ Stocks Recognize Lack 
Earnings Should Maintain Last Year’s Levels 
But Taxes Make Gains Difficult—Non-reside1 

‘| would 


Tax on Dividends Stays at 15% | ne 


Compared with a year ago, stock market averages are substantially 
lower. For example, the Montreal Stock Exchange's average of 20 
industrial stocks closed last week at 52.4, down 0.7 from the previous 
week’s close and down 3.4 from a month earlier. Going back to the 
‘corresponding period of 1940, however, the drop is from 77.4, or 25 


- - gdvance notice tha: IRE 
‘millions, twice as great 
ahe selling problem. : 
| aesition and prepare t» 
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points. 


A year ago, no one had any conception of what this war was 
going to mean in the factors that affect investment. A year ago it 
was almost impossible to be very realistic in appraising how heavy 
war taxation would become. High profits are out for the duration 
of the war at least. Rather, we are in for g period of stabilized earn- 
ings—and therefore the best that can be hoped for on the average is 
maintenance of prevailing rates of dividend income. There will be 
some exceptions but this is the general pattern. 

To look for rapid recovery of stock prices is probably premature 
until the war outlook clears. Leadership is hardly likely to come 
from United States markets so long as debate continues over the 
extent of that country’s war participation. But it should be remem- 
bered that nothing has been said that suggests a collapse of ‘stock 
prices. There is no suggestion that investors should lose sight of the 
attractive returns available from seasoned industrial securities. 


Non-resident Taxes 
Announcement by Finance Minis- 
ter Ilsley that the tax on interest 
and dividends paid to non-residents 
will revert back to the old 5% rate 
when such payments are made in 
’ currencies other than Canadian dol- 
lars relieves much of the concern 
felt by holders of Canadian securi- 
ties, particularly in the United 
States. The higher 15% rate, how- 
ever, will still apply to payments to 
non-residents made in Canadian 
dollars, It is expected that the 
United States will adopt similar 
rates, although just how Canadians 
will come out in this case is hardly 
clear yet. In actual practice the 
U. S. tax on investment income paid 
to non-residents applies only on 
payments made in U. S. dollars. 
There is not in that case a situation 
corresponding to that so common in 
Canada where debtors have to meet 
interest payments in U. S: funds.” 


The 15% rate, however, still ap- 
plies to dividends paid in U. S. funds 
as the change to the old 5% rate only 
applied to bond interest paid in 
other than Canadian funds. 


Thus holders of such stocks as 
Aluminium Ltd., Andian National 
Corp., Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 
preferred, International Nickel com- 
mon and preferred and Moore Corp., 
residing in other countries, will find 
15% deducted from their dividends. 
This fact that the reduction to the 
old 5% rate was not made general 
throws some doubt on what action 
the U. S. may take. 


U. SProfits Higher 

At first glance the 1612% tax now 
being levied against non-residents 
by the United States appears to re- 
move the advantage to Canadians in 
continuing to hold U. S. securities, 
with the exchange premium at 10%. 
Much depends on the Canadian in- 
come taxes paid by the holder of 
these securities. If he pays more 
than 16%%, the deduction by the 
United States will not affect him 
greatly, as the tax paid on U. S. in- 
come at the source is deducted from 
his Canadian returns. 

In addition corporation taxes in 
the United States are as yet sub- 
stantially below those paid by Cana- 
dian companies. A study of 345 re- 
ports for the first quarter of 1941 
shows a gain in net profits of U. S. 
companies of 17.7%, after taxes. The 
study, prepared by the National City 
Bank, cannot be duplicated with ac- 
curacy in Canada for the first three 
months of 1941, but the effect of tax- 
ation in Canada in the full 1940 year 
has been shown to bring a reduction 
in net earnings of about 3%. The 
changes in the application of excess 
profits taxes have probably not been 
sufficient to reverse this trend, 
while the rise to 40% of the basic tax 
rate would appear to impair earn- 
ings prospects of the large number 
of companies which have not been 
strongly influenced by war condi- 
tions. 

If the 17.7% gain in profits were 
reflected in dividends, the net re- 
turn to Canadian holders would 
more than offset the 1644% tax. But 
the prospects for higher corporation 
taxes in the United States are strong 
and the tax measures before Con- 
gress may be revised upward before 
the conclusion of the present session. 
Several plans are under considera- 
tion and it seems likely that the 
breathing spell enjoyed by Ameri- 
can business will be of short dura- 
tion. 


The Oil Business 

The oil business is truly inter- 
national. When something happens 
to threaten continued operation of 
oil fields in Iraq, shares of Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co. operating on 
the other side of the world, show 
more strength than they have évi- 
denced in weeks. The somewhat de- 
vious reasoning apparently is that 


sources” needed for war effort.” It 
would also add greatly to the cost of 
war production. j 
2. It would touch off the begin- 
nings of an inflationary spiral with 
adverse effects on the national 
economy, war financing and work- 
ers themselves. In the last war, the 


| rise in prices was far greater than 


Investment Notes 


Western Steel Products subsidi- 
ary, Metallic Roofing Co. of Can- 
ada has been awarded contracts for 
land transport to the amount of 
$146,472 by the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. 


~ Canadian Locomotive — Largest 
Volume of business. on hand, total- 
ling over $5 millions was reported 
to shareholders at the annual meet- 
ing. Payment of 9% interest on the 

% bonds was ratified covering 1% 
years requirements. Following this 
announcement, the bonds strength- 
ened by approximately three points. 

7 . cf 


Sarnia Bridge — Department of 
Munitions and Supply, announces 
granting a $150,000 contract to 
Sarnia Bridge for the erection of a 
steel airplane and engine overhaul 
depot at London, Ont, 


Montreal Cottons received con- 
tracts for clothing totalling $133,- 
750 from the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply the week ended 
April 25. 

me om + 

Department of Munitions & Sup- 
ply contracts for week ending April 
25 include the following: 
Canada Packers Ltd., Foodstuffs 
Montreal Cottons Ltd., Clothing 
Dominion Rubber Co., Clothing 
General Steelwares Ltd., Dock- 

yard Stor 


$ 46,178 
133,750 
74,072 
23,850 


37,413 
Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Aircraft 50,742 
Caradian Marconi Co., Elec- 
trical Equipment 53,479 
McColl-Frontenac 


Canada Iron Foundries Ltd., 
Machinery 

International Metal Ind., 
Munitions 


Ford of Canada — This company 
received orders for methanical trans- 
port totalling $1.6 million from the 
Departmentof Munitions and Supply 
in the week ended April 18, 1941. 
This was the largest single order 
announced for that week when ag- 
gregate contracts awarded amounted 
to $7 millions. 

* * 

Canadian Canners — Reduced /ex- 
port demand caused lower earnings 
for Canners in its latest fiscal year, 
but changeover to domestic business 
resulted in a sharp improvement in 
the liquid; position. Cash bal 
rose over $1.1 million, government 
bond holdings increased over $80,000, 
while accounts receivable fell $600,- 
000 and inventories $300,000. Full 
effect of the gain did not show in 
working capital owing to the rise of 
approximately $334,000 in_ reserves 
for income taxes. 

* s ao 

Goodyear Tire—Capital expendi- 
ture assistance to the amount of 
$592,378 was obtained by the com- 
pany from the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply in the week ended 
April 18. BS oe 


Dome and Lake Shore — In the 
three months ended March 1, 1941, 
Incorporated Investors, a large in- 
yestment trust with head office in 
Boston, bought 5,000 shares each of 
these two stocks. This trust held 15,- 
000 shares of Dome and 10,000 shares 
of Lake Shore at the end of March. 


the British fleet will still need oil pe 


and it may now turn to South 
America for a greater share of this 
commodity. 

Of course, it is doubtful if any oil 
from International Petroleum’s 


fields in South America will find its | 2” 


way directly to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

There is some encouragement in 
this evidence that investors are still 
paying attention to possible influ- 
ences on their favorite stocks, 
something not very evident recently. 

Perhaps there is also ground for 
encouragement that many stock 
prices have discounted. the worst 
that the war is likely to bring in 
coming months, 


the upswing in wages, and a similar 
trend could readily be started by 
pyramiding wages now, In effect, if 
labor’s war contributions are to be 
replaced by pay increases, the up- 
ward pressure on prices would be 
intensified both directly and through 
the greater demand for civilian 
goods. 

3. It would involve an unsound 
and inequitable principle, as the 
employer would virtually be reliev- 
ing his employees of any war sacri- 
fice. In view of the heavy demands 
of war taxation on company profits, 
it is deemed only fair labor also 
should help to fight the war on a “no 
profit”. basis and accept its share of 
the sacrifices involved. 

4. Whether paid in the form of 
wage bonuses or t increases 
in wages, such pay advances tend to 
set established levels in the eyes of 
workers. In addition to the diffi- 
culties engendered during the war, 
this would lead after return of peace 
to either renewed labor disturbances 
if pay rates were cut or, if main- 
tained, aggravate the difficulty of 
recapturing Canada’s place in in- 
ternational trade. 

Industry’s “Cost of Living” 

Despite the pressure of existing 
and demanded wage increases on in- 
dustrial price structures, industry 
has been persuaded or specifically 
prohibited from raising prices to ab- 
sorb the increase in its own “cost of 
living”—higher costs of raw mater- 
ials, transport, wages, taxes, etc. 
This is One aspect of the apparént 
lack of co-ordination, if not conflict, 
between various phases of Govern- 
ment policy. 

Impact Varies 

The impact of the wages problem 
varies considerably between differ- 
ent groups of industry and classes of 
workers. In the groups where both 
wages and earnings have shown 
marked increases, chiefly those en- 
gaged in war production and the 
highly skilled men in civilian indus- 
tries, the increase in annual income 
has been far greater than any slice 
taken by war taxation. Yet even 
here pressure for wage increases 
continues in many cases, often where 
cost of living wage bonuses are be- 
ing paid. 

Facing a more acute problem are 
the more or less normal, non-war in- 
dustries, and the low salaried clerical 
workers, particularly women, in in- 
dustry as a whole. There are many 
firms not sharing in the war supply 
effort or in the higher volume of 
business from wartime activity gen- 
erally. With their earnings approxi- 
mately the same or even less than 
before the war, or with taxes off- 
setting any expansion in gross busi- 
ness, it would be difficult for such 
firms to shoulder a general increase 
in wage levels. - 

Earnings Up - 

One firm in a purely civilian line 
of business reports annual earnings 
of production employees averaged 
over $1,500 last year, reflecting an 
increase of from $140 to $170 over the 
averages for 1938 and 1939. As the 
payroll includes a number of girl 
workers and apprentice helpers as 
well as groups of highly skilled men, 
the actual range of income is from 
relatively low brackets up to well 
over $2,000. 

In this plant a sample worker with 
eacnings at the average level, and 
having a family with two children 
to support, is not subject to income 
tax. His national defense tax last 


A huge rally is being planned for 
June 3 in Toronto’s Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens. Dorothy Thompson will be 
the speaker. The rally is sponsored 
by local women’s organizations. 


year would amount to only $7, and 
this year will run less than $25. This 
still leaves him free to spend a sub- 
stantial portion of his increased 
earnings, and the company is meet- 
ing his increased cost of living (apart 
from taxes) with a wage bonus 
spread evenly over all workers. 

The bonus is being computed by 
taking a set percentage of payroll, 
dividing by the total number of em- 
ployees, and then adjusting individ- 
ual bonus payments so as to give 
relatively greater amounts to low 
paid and married employees. This 
is to be a regular bonus, revised 
periodically to meet changing condi- 
tions, as distinguished from the lump 
sum bonusés paid by many firms at 
the end of last year. 


White Collar Workers 


A more knotty problem for both 
employer and employee is that of the 
clerks, stenographers and other 
“white collar workers” in the lower 
income brackets, who loom as the 
“forgotten men”—and women—in 
the present picture. Many employers 
feel that the tax sacrifices imposed 
on such workers are, extremely 
heavy, especially in comparison 
with those imposed on the average 
industrial worker. 

For example, a clark or steno- 
grapher making, say, around $90 a 
month has to meet clothes bills and 
other expenses arising out of the 
job, which is less of a problem for 
factory workers. Where salary in- 
creases have been given employees 
in this category since the start of the 
war, they have usually been of mod- 
est proportions. On a salary of this 
size, the combined income tax and 
defense tax levy for a single person 
this year will amount to $98.10— 
well over a full month’s salary or 
close to $2 a week and when the 
N. D. T. is operative for a full year 
the annual tax bill will be $125.10. 

Contrast With War Plant 

The special difficulties. of this 
class, which appear to have been 
largely lost sight of in applying the 
official wages policy, stand out still 
more sharply in contrast with the 
position of production workers, és- 
pecially in the war-stimulated in- 
dustries where both wage rates and 
earnings have advanced to record 
levels. 

This is well illustrated by the pay- 
roll figures for one of the major 
plants in heavy industry, turning 
out a basic requirement for war sup- 
ply. A survey of 65 men in four 
main departments, all of them in the 
same jobs throughout the period 
studied, showed that wage increases 
and greater employment had boosted 
average annual earnings from $1,197 
in 1938 to $1,720 last year. This is a 
jump of over $523 or more than 40%, 

A relatively small slice of this aug- 
mented spending power has been 
lopped off by increased war taxa- 
tion.: Take for example a married 
worker with two children. His ex- 
emptions would relieve him of any 
income tax, His national defense 
tax last year would have amounted 
to only $9.70, and on the same income 
this year would take only $32. Yet 
pressure continues in this plant for 
further pay increases, both from in- 
dividuals and from groups stirred up 
by union organizers. 

The picture is very similar in a sec- 
ond big plant in the same industry, 
though in another city. Here aver- 
age earnings ranged between $1,350 
and $1,390 in 1936-38, and swung up 
to $1,820 last year for all plant 
workers, Average weekly earnings 
in the early part of this year showed 
a still further gain, over the same 
time in 1040. Increased earnings in 


his own name, nor could 
he vote any stock he-was able to 
acquire. The certificates would be 
worthless to the enemy without vic- 
tory. With victory, as demonstrated 
by previous experience, stock con- 
aoe be unnecessary to the 


dens together, perhaps unconscious- 
ly or unthinkingly, in seeking to 
boost their net income up to normal 
or even higher levels. But with in- 
creasing frequency groups or work- 
ers or union organizers are bluntly 
citing war taxation to justify de- 
mands for more pay. 

One company employing 1,400 
men was recently faced with a de- 
mand for a general increase in 
wages. In giving reasons for the re- 
quest, the men referred not only to 
the cost of living and a 5% increase 
given to workers in another plant in 
the same industry, but complained 
that “forced” buying of war savings 
certificates and the impact of war 
taxes had eaten heavily into their 
earnings. 

In fairness to labor generally, it 
should be noted that many firms en- 
joy excellent labor relations, and re- 
port their employees well satisfied 
with the pay adjustments and wage 
bonuses given since the war began. 
But in a growing number of cases, 
such ideal conditions are being dis- 
rupted by union organizing activity, 
some employees finding it hard to 
resist assurance of higher wages if 
they join up. In one large metal 
working plant recently penetrated 
by union activity, hourly wage rates 
are nearly 50% over pre-war years 
and average weekly earnings have 
been’ increased even more by the 
tremendous expansion of operations. 

Lack of Real Ourb 


In this and many similar plants, 


both wage rates and earnings are up- 


to if not well above 1926-29, But fail- 
ure of the Government wage policy 
to act as a real curb on demands for 
ever higher wages, has confronted 
employers with constant wage bick- 
erings and other unrest. It is feared 
the pressure may increase with the 
advent of unemployment insurance 
and the further charge on workérs’ 
earnings for the insurance fund. 

Some employers are coming to the 
view that the findings of conciliation 
boards in conformity with the Gov- 
ernment wage policy should be 
made mandatory, as was originally 
proposed. This would preclude the 
existing right of both employers and 
workers to reject such findings, and 
deny the right. of the workers to 
strike in protest. 

“Stealing” Workers 

On top of all other factors con- 
tributing to the high wage problem, 
some companies report they are still 
faced with competitive bidding for 
skilled workers between plants. De- 
spite government efforts to dis- 
courage the practice, it is said, at- 
tempts to meet labor needs by “steal- 
ing” men from other plants con- 
tinues. Attempts to meet the com- 
petitive offers of wage increases has 
aggravated the problem of holding 
wages within reasonable bounds. 

One concern faced with this situa- 
tion has had to make repeated ad- 
justments in individual wages, on 
top of a general upward trend of all 
plant wages, Average weekly earn- 
ings in the plant have been raised 
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$100 per share were 
connection with the 
com; ' 
not substantiated, the 
t a high of $82 largely as a 
result of the rumors. 
The 1929 boom in Brazilian shares 
was not weakened by the current 
Earnings per share as 
high as $4 were‘talked for the stock, 
despite the fact that Brazil was ex- 
periencing currency troubles, the 
price of coffee had already slid from 
18 cents to 9 cents, and internal poli- 
tical difficulties were acute. In the 
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from $18 a week in 1939 to $33 a week’ 
partly as a result of steadier employ- 
ment and a longer work week. Yet 
the firm is faced with agitation for 
still further increases in wage rates, 
both from within the plant and by 
a labor union from without. One 
circular distributed to employees ad- 
vanced the preposterous argument 
that “wages have been cut:in two-by 
war taxes.” — 

The competition for workers has 
also affected both production staffs 
and clerical employees4n the regular 
civilian industries, who are being 
drawn away to active war industries 
by assurance of higher pay. In a 
great many cases these men, along 
with recruits from technical schools 
and unskilled workers from general 
industry, are getting wages out of 
line with the limited skills they ac- 
quire’ through emergency training. 

Despite the generous pay of this 
type of worker, certainly in relation 
to their value and skills, they are 
constantly pressing wage demands 
which often are branded “exorbi- 
tant.” In several plants in an essen- 
tial war industry, unskilled workers 
getting as much as some skilled 
tradesmen ‘are among union adher- 
ents seeking higher rates in the near 
fufure. The lowest rating of work- 
ets in one factory is asking 50 cents 
an hour. 

In Regular Industries 

Unions established in civilian in- 
dustries are also pushing proposals 
for new wage increases, either as 
straight jumps in rates or as wage 
bonuses, though in most cases pre- 
vailing wage rates and earnings are 
at or beyond 1929 levels. 

In the newsprint industry, for in- 
stance, 1940 wage rates were 35% to 
40% above 1929, and weekly working 
time was considerably greater. 
Nevertheless, the new labor contracts 
currently being made, generally pro- 
vide for a cost of living bonus 
though most companies are standing 
firm against any further increase in 
basic wages. ; 

The big Quebec textile industry 
has been unionized only to a limited 
extent, though some organizing ef- 
forts are currently proceeding in 
Montreal, perhaps to pave the way. 
for a province-wide campaign. The 


‘| average wage level of Quebec textile 


workers has been raised through in- 
creases in general or individual rates 
and through wage bonuses, to about 
20-22% above pre-war figures. Wage 
rates of the principal operator in the 
field, Dominion Textile Co. have 
been raised 10 to 15% since the war 
started and are now 26% above 1929, 
and the company is putting a cost of 
living bonus into effect. 

In the construction industry, wage 
levels were lifted in most areas last 
year, and this spring further in- 
créases have been granted or are be- 
ing negotiated. Even with these in- 
creases, wages are still below the 
1929 level, but employers are dis- 
quieted by the feeling that building 
labor is seeking higher rates to off- 
set war taxes. 
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In last year’s report reference was made to the marked in 
demand for the products of your Company during the last seven 
of that year. It would appear that some of the buying at that 
of a speculative character, in expectation of a scarcity of 

vancing markets. This resulted early in the year under review jn 

ing-off of new business booked amd in an accumulation of manuf 
tured goods inventory over a period of about seven months. Dur that 
time mill production was maintained with a minimum curtailment, wi, 
view to g ving as steady employment as possible. Taking the year a 
paale, the _ nat ¢ uate ee an 4 Bigh. Binet 
ginning o ¢@ Trade has been buying more freely, stj 
in part by a rising raw material market. ’ a 

Special taxation, made necessary by war conditions, is i 
substantial portion of profits of Canadian corporations. Your ping ° 
are glad that there are profits out of which your Company can Make ity 
contribution to Canada’s war effort. Along with tens of thousands of 
Canadian taxpayers, both individual and corporate, your Company ; 
vitally interested in knowing that the hundreds of millions of do . 
being collected annually are spent in an earnest effort to prosecute the 
war to a successful conclusion. 

Employees Se our entire organization—mills and offic 
responded enthusiastically4o the appeal to purchase war saving Certificates 
Ninety-seven percent in-all have taken advantage of the Payroll-deduction 
plan for this purpose. ; 

Reference was made a year ago to the large demands there will be on 
the liquid resources of your Company for important replacements, 
especially buildings. The investment in capital assets this year ot 
$268,704.03 is not in fulfilment of that policy but has to do almost en 
with machinery replacement and new machinery, 7 order to maintain the 
equipment of your mills at an up-to-date standard. 

Your Directors, in considering the investmerts of the Company, havg 
decided that it is in the Company’s interest to apply a portion of ity 
surplus funds to the purchase for cancellation of such preferred stock 
of the Company as may be offered at a reasonable price, or its redemption 
from such preferred shareholders as may be dis of their own free 
will to turn in their shares for redemption. The by-law submitted for your 
aeprovel does not alter the rights of any shareholder and permits only thy 
voluntary retirement of preferred stock. 

At the same time your Directors have thought it expedient to a 
the charter powers of the Cenipany for the purpose of giving the Comaat 
reasonable powers in the investment of its surplus funds. 

During the year Mr..Hugh M. Watson retired as Secretary of the 
Company, after fifty-four years of valued service. Mr. K. L. Hamilton 
formerly Treasurer, has been appointed by your Board to the positicg 
of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Your Directors wish to express sincere appreciation for the faith 
efforts, loyalty and efficiency of all employees of the Company. 

The books and accounts of the Company have been duly audited, 
the Auditors’ report is submitted herewith. ” 


Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors. 


E. C. FOX, * 
Chairman. 


Balance Sheet as at 31st March, 1941 


ASSETS 


R. G. TOLMIE, 
President 


CURRENT: 

Cash on hand and in Banks—including U.S. Funds con- 

verted at 10% nremium 
Accounts Receivable—Less Reserve fer Bad and Doubtful 
Accounts : 

Inventories of Raw Cotton (including Cotton purchased 
but not delivered), Goods in Process, Manufactured 
Stock and Supplies, as determined and certified by the 
management, and valued in each case at cost or under, 
and not in excess of present market values 

Investments— 

Dominion and Provincial Government Bonds and Cor- 
ration Bonds and Shares—at C 
(Market Value as at 31st March, 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS ...... toes 
SHARES IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES eeeseeeesese 
DEFERRED.CHARGES TO OPERATIONS uv.isseccssccees 


CAPITAL ASSETS: 


Mills, Plants and Properties—at Cost— 
Balance as at ist April, 1940 
Additions during year ......... éeedcexs 


$ 871,460.82 
1,327,743.48 


2,434,515.07 


4,140,314.45 


8,774,033.38 
3.00 
104,857.08 


$18,069,161 .81 
268,704.03 
18,337,865.84 


$27,216,750.2 
NOTE:—In computing the amount set aside for Dominion 
and Provincial taxes, consideration has been given 
to the provisions of the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
allowing reserves against future depreciation in 
inyentory values, 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT: 
Accounts and Bills Payable 
Cotton Acceptances ........... aedbeosass 
Due to Subsidiary Company ...... 
Contribution to Pension Fund seve 
Reserve for Dominion and Provincial Taxes ............ 


TOTAL’CURRENT LIABILITIES ............ 
CONTINGENT RESERVE .....cccccccescccce sclivacs 
DEPRECIATION RESERVE ........sccecescccce.s.ee..e 


CAPITAL STOCK: 


Authorized— 
Preferred—6% Non-Cumulative 


45,000 shares Par Value $100.00 each.. $ 4,500,000.00 
Common— 


35,000 shares Par Value $100.00 each. . 3,500,000. 00 
: $ 8,000,000 .00 


asaex- 


Issued and fully paid— 
Preferred— 
36,615 shares at $100.00 each ......,.. 
Cane 
,155 shares at $100.00 each ...,..... 


EARNED SURPLUS: 
Balance per Statement attached 


$ 3,661,500.00 


2,715,500. 00 
————— 637008 


2,070,788.22 


759,28 
$27,216,798. z 


eeereereeee 


Montreal, 30th April, 1941 
Audited and vertified as per Certificate attached. 


RITCHIE, BROWN & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
Appro 


ved: 
RG. TOLMIE, W. V. BOYD, Directors. 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year Ended 31st March, 1941 


Operating Profit after providing for items 
A, B,C D, E, as below noted .......... ee eoae dwadeaee 
Add: Income from Investments ...... CesRVeradectecctes 


486,339.05 
115,472.25 


re 
$ 601,811.90 

Deduct: Contribution to Pension Fund .......0csseese:- 50,000.00 

NET PROFIT FOR YEAR ...........-. <n See ae 
Deduct: \ 


Dividends— 
Preferred 6% 


——e 
169,191.30 
1,901,596.92 


eS 
$ 2,070,788.22 


SURPLUS FOR YEAR Ci deb betnbge coyiee 
Earned Surplus as at 3lst March, 1940 .....cccscsecessesees 
a 


Depreciation 
Executive Salaries 
Directors’ Fees 


and Excess Profits, Taxes, inclu 
adjustment affecting prior — 
Legal Fees ....:..... etedieaa 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
CANADIAN COTTONS, LIMITED. : smniteds 
We have examined the books and accounts. of Canadian Cottons, Lim! 
r the year ended 3lst March, 1941. We have verified the Cash in Bank# 
the Investment Securities and the Revenue 


epi tached. Bal e Sheet Peat and Loss. 


certified are drawn 
and correct view of the state of affairs of the Company 
and for the year ended that date, according © oy 


true 
: and the explanations given to us, and 
BROWN & CO., 


$ 579,287.86 
"2,560.00 
7,775.00 


1,226,703.09 
2,791.18 
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2,434,515.07 
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3.500.000 . 00 
$ 8,000,000 .00 


$ 3,661,500.00 
2,715,500. 00 
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$219,690.00 
6 620.00 
4.210.00 


162,930.00 382,620.00 


1,226,703.09 
2,791.18 
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Among Loan Objectives, 
$600 Millions is Canada’s Record Public Offer- 
ing—Capacity to Lend Keeps Pace and Borrow- 


ing Machinery Revamped 
Advance notice that the Victory Loan will be for a total of $600 


millions, 
the selling 
ition an 


twice as great as the Second War Loan, will help smooth out 
problem. It gives investors ample time to review their 
d prepare to make the maximum subscription, 


Potting the smallest denomination bond at $50 and allowing six 
gonths’ for installment purchasers to pay is another positive step in 


ing the loan easy to sell. 


= idea that large war loans could be subscribed overnight van- 


ish 
Great W. 
handle a tough se 
gp much the better. 

No pu 
can 
large as 


clearly i 
It is twice as much 


ed after the Second War Loan, as it did in the later loans of the 
ar. The organization for the Victory Loan is designed to 
lling problem. If the job proves easier than expected, 


nches are being pulled in letting Victory Loan organizers and 
vassers know that $600 millions is a lot of money. It is nearly as 
the total subscribed in the 1918 loan offered with victory 
nsight, at a time when taxes were low and money easy to get. 
as the Government has ever asked in a public 


‘oan. It is about one fifth of the total bank deposits and circulating 


media in Canada. 


Raising this $600 millions will impose a personal responsibility on 
Canadian investors, particularly private investors, unequalled in 
previous loans. Victory Loan committees are under no illusions as 
to their task and are organized to meet it more efficiently than ever 


before. 


ugh! 
came ts Second War Loan, 
whith $342 millions was subscribe 
without the benefit of the stream- 
lined organization of the present; 
campaign. 

Our population is about 3 millions | 
higher than when we subscribed | 
$660 millions to the 1918 loan. The | 
number on active service is only | 
about half as great. 

Although industty is not making 
profits commensurate with the vol- 
ume of business, it is probable that 
industrial companies will be in a bet- 
ter position to invest than they were 
at the time of the Second War Loan. 
At that time, business was still ex- 
panding under férced draught to | 
meet the sudden new responsibilities 
imposed by the fall of France; Work- | 
ing capital was in many cases tied up | 
in goods in process and in some cases 
industrial companies were borrow- 


ers rather than lenders. To some ex- | 
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tent these goods should by now have 
been converted into cash, although 
many company reports show that 
inventories are still heavy. 

The recovery of investments in the 
deposits and debentures of loan 
corporations is a measure. of the ex- 
tent to which savings accounts have 
been replenished. Figures for On- 
tario companies show that the in- 
roads made on these investments by 
the $500 millions of 1940 borrowings 
have been largely repaired. The de- 
posits and debentures outstanding in 
Ontario at the end of 1940 amounted 
to $110 millions, only $1.1 million 
lower than before the 1940 loans. 


Discount Bonds Improve 
Recovery in the prices of semi- 
speculative bonds has been the mar- 
ket feature of the past week or so. 
Canadian Locomotive. 6's of 1953 
edged into new high ground since 
the outbreak of war on the an- 
nouncement that 9% interest would 
be paid. Brown Co. 5%’s of 1946 
were bid higher than af any time 
since last June’s sell-off on news that 
the R.F.C. loan would be $6 millions 
against the expected $8 to $10 mil- 
lions. Western Grain 6’s also show- 
ed strength, as did Consolidated 
Paper 5%’s and several other issues 
in the semi-speculative category. 
Although markets are thin and the 
stabilizing influence of active bond 
trading is at a minimum in prepara- 
tion for the Victory Loan, the gen- 
eral strength in discount bonds is 
not without significance. These is- 
sues offer possibilities of capital ap- 


cs 
' 'z 


exchanged for new 2% bonds |. 


retired at intervals over a 
period of 45 years. Allied with the 
far-reaching plan was proposed 
establishment @ new bank in 
Alberta and co ction of a high- 
way to Alaska. 

Interest Revived 


Public attention in the project has 
recently been revived by disclosure 
of new and startling details of the 
proposal, brought to light chiefly 
through the efforts of Mayor Andrew 
Davison, Opposition M.L.A. for Cal- 
gary. Supplied to him by Mr. Sousa, 
who felt he had been “let down” by 
the Government, this information 
was the basis of a demand for a 
thorough probe of the affair at the 
recent session of the Legislature. 

This was followed up by a radio 
broadcast, after the Legislature had 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in the possible 
refunding of Alberta’s debt. This 
led to actual negotiations with the 
firm, and late in 1938 Premier Aber- 
hart and Provincial Treasurer Solon 
Low went to New York to confer 
with officials of the banking con- 
cern. But the trip proved abortive, 
chiefly because of the difficulty of 
getting a clearance from the Domin- 
ion for the deal. 


Gross Waste Charged 
In his broadcast, Mayor Davison 
charged that the refunding agree- 
ment led to “a gross waste of tax- 
payers’ money in trying to imple- 
ment the agreement,” and revealed 


Ottawa Turns Down B. C. 
Bid for Loan Backing 


Proposal that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment guarantee a $10 millionsloan 
of 25-year debentures of British 
Columbia to provide funds for repay- 
ment of $10.2 millions advances to the 
province has been rejected by 
Ottawa. 

The Dominion has been asking for 
repayment of treasury bills owed by 
the provintes, and John Hart, pro- 
vincial finance minister of B. C., 
suggested to Finance Minister Ilsley 
the province would be prepared to 
issue $10 millions of debentures to 
meet the indebtedness. Mr. Hart 
proposed the Dominion back its loan 
or accept the serial bonds direct. 

Reject Adjustment Request 

Mr. Ilsley replied: 

“Without our guarantee, I fail to 
see héw we can assure you that a 
public issue of $10 millions British 
Columbia 25-year bonds would be 


a success or how we could obtain 
funds for them by assigning them 
to our'bankers.” 

Mr. Ilsley also rejected Mr. Hart's 
suggestion Ottawa make an adjust- 
ment on $246 millions principal 
amount of treasury bills held by the 
Dominion. This represented the pro- 
vincial share of unemployment relief 
and Mr. Ilsley contended that under 
the constitution responsibility for 
relief rested with provincial and 
municipal governments. The Rowell- 
Sirois Commission recommended 
assumption of relief costs by the 
Dominion, but offered certain com- 
pensation in other tax fields. 

The Dominion finance minister 
denied Mr. Hart’s assertion that B. C, 
had paid unusually high rates of 
interest. 

British Columbia owes the Domin- 
ion $35.1 millions. 


Tourist Trade Commences 


Season Rather Slowly —* 


From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA. — Flow of American 
tourist traffic to Canada in the first 
quartér of 1941 show a relatively 
sharp falling off in visitors coming 
under the classification of 48 hours 
or less; a minor decrease in the num- 
ber staying from 48 hours to 60 days; 
and a comparatively large numerical 
increase in those staying for two 
month or longer. 

Great things are expected of the 
tourist traffic this year. 
conditions militated against the 
flow in 1940, but in recent months 
strenuous efforts have been made to 
correct misapprehensions existing in 
the minds of Americans regarding 
travel regulations and the expecta- 
tion is that the number of Americans 
visiting Canada this year will be 


New Building 


WAR PROJECTS 
Recent awards of major construction 
contracts by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply initiated the following pro- 
s: 


preciation, and capital appreciation ject 


is not generally taxed in. Canada. 
They also afford a high current yield, 
partly offsetting the lower yiclds 
available on high grade bonds. 

A similar strength has been evi- 
dent in the United States, where a | 
more general list of discounted | 
bonds is available. Defaulted rails | 
have been an important source of 
strength to U. S. bond indexes, and 
have been extensively analyzed by 
investment houses and journals as 
one of the most promising remaining 
outlets for aggressive investment 
funds. 

In both countries, the trend can 
hardly be labelled as a revival of 
speculation. A feature of recent 
moves is that most of them can be 
traced to official statements and 
records of improvement. The,rises 
have as a rule followed favorable an- 
nouncements, rather than discount- 
ing such events in advance. As a 
result, although prices in this group 
are normally sensitive, gains have 
been for the most part fairly well 
maintained. It is reported by bond 
dealers that the majority of pur 
chases of this type of security seem 
for long holds, not overnight specu- 


lative turns, fi 
” a 7 


Repatriation Changes Form 

Repatriation of direct British in- 
vestments in the United States will 
in future likely be carried out by 
pledging these assets as collateral for 
loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. : \ 

The step has been made necessary 
to prevent undue ‘shrinkage in mar- 
ket. values if the pressure of selling 
should become too great for ordinary 
markets to carry. In Canada, where 
the bulk of repatriation has been in 
obligations of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, direct or guaranteed, there 
has never been any question of the 
adequacy of facilities for handling 
the transaction. The Dominion jas 
been a principal in these exchanges, 
and has financed its deals largely 
through the Bank of Canada. Funds 
for the British unt have been 

ac- 


tions having been carried on through 
normal investment channels as was 
the practice in the United States 


Air observers school, Chatham, N.B., 
wood construction, $213,000, to be com- 
pleted in June, 

R. C. A. F. station, Sherburne, N'S.. 
wood construction, $190,000, to be finished 
in June. 

Air observers school, St. Johns, Que., 
wood construction, $280,000, to be com- 
pleted in June. 

New unit at Noorduyn Aviation Co. 
plant, St. Laurent, Que., $220,000, perma-~- 
nent construction, completion in August. 

Extension of de Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada plant, Toronto, $119,000, perma- 
rent construction. 

Service flying training school units, 
Hagersville, Ont., wood and steel con- 
struction. $749,000, completion in June. 

Aircraft and engine overhaul depot, 
London, Ont., erection of steel, construc- 
tion work and electrical servings, $577,000. 

Bombing ard gunnery school, Mountain 
View, Ont., wood construction, $90,000. 


heported by Engineering & Contract 
rd: 


Canadian National Railways has given 
contract for construction of wharf and 
lighters at a Canadian port, estimated to 
cost $3 millions. 


Robert Simpson Co. has ‘awarded con- | ridig 


tract for erection of $250,000 mail order 
and retail building in Regina. 


Bond Redemptions 


Bond Issues: Rate Year Due Price 
Viceroy Mig. ... 42% 1952 July 1 103 
Cons. wen. 61% 1949 Junel 103, 
Fam. Players . 31% 1942 June 101 
Morrison Brass «71% 1947 July 1 g101 
Victoria Realty . 6% 1948 July 2 "102i 


. R. t 
7 ibe ‘ recs 1944 Junel5 100) 
1948 July 1 102 
1949 May19 é 


$350, #8$13,500, 
4Tenders $22,800. 


J. 8. Mitchell. 1% Pret. June 5 t110 
Plus accrued dividend: 


Bond Tenders 


12 neon, May 15, Canada Treasury Bills— 
$40,000,000, dated May 16, 1941, payable 
Aug. 15, 1941. 


vestments. If repatriation reaches 
the limits that it has in the United 
States, some change in methods may 
become necessary, but this appears 
to be still far in the future. 

. & 


Bond Index 
Daily and weekly averages of 
long-term bond prices remained un- 
at 101 in the week ended 
8, one and one-half points above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
The D.BS. index of yields was slight- 
ly lower at 95.6, against 95.8 the week 

before. 


considerably larger, as also will the 
number of U. S. dollars they leave, 
The available returns, set out be- 
low, indicate theré will have to be 
a more pronounced pi kup in the 
second quarter if the year is to be 
considered successful: 
Automobiles Entering Canada 
January-March, 1941 

48 Hours 48 Hours 60 Days 
orless G60days and over 

January 337 1 


Certain | Febru 


Automobiles entering the country 
for 48 hours or less include a large 
number of business visitors who 
ordinarily do not leave much money 
here. But there is no adequate ex- 
planation for the fact that in Jan- 
uary returns in this group were off 
11.9% from last year; in February, 
13.2% and in March, 11.1%. 

The group covering 48 Hours to 60 
days, is the one which makes the 
greatest contribution to Canada’s 
tourist revenue. Compared with 1940 
the returns this year to date show 
only a minor decline; a condition 
which makes Ottawa more cheerful 
over the outlook. 

Unless there is a definite change 
for the better, there may be more 
outspoken criticism of the Canadian 
Government effort to promote tour- 
ist travel between the United States 
and Canada. In some quarters there 
is a strong feeling backed by first 
hand investigations, that the Gov- 
ernment has fallen down in getting 
the right information into the hands 
of prospective visitors. 


Foreign Exchange 


During the week May 5 to May 12 
there was no change in the quotation on 
the United States dollar at Toronto and 
Montreal which was $1.10 for buying and 
$1.11 for selling. The sterling rate likewise 
was unchanged at $4.43 buying and $4.47 
selling. The rate is published daily by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Other Currencies, May 12 

oes 3.58 N. Zealand . 

3372 ~=—sS.. Africa ... 4 
.2608 Hong Kong . 


Perfected Product of Scottish Skill 
The supercharged core, expanding 
internally after manufacture, gives 
North British Balls that extra length 


Super- 


You owe it to yourself to 
char; ported 


North British—the 
Scottish ball! 


NORTH 


IMPORTED FROM SCOTLAND 
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ere 
rt-Sousa Refunding Dream 
s Scrutiny of Alberta Books Feared “Danger Point” 


the Government wai ready to “sac- point,” the letter added ominously. 


volved buying in existing bonds for 
around $90 millions at depressed 
market values, and exchanging them 
for bonds worth about $150-millions. 
On top of that, the syndicate stood 
to net around $3 millions interest 
annually on the new bonds. 


The Davison broadcast also quot- 
ed the text of a letter, of which 
Mayor Davison said he had the orig- 
inal, from Premier Aberhart to Mr. 
Sousa after the Premier had con- 
ferred with Kuhn, Loeb officials 
in New York. Allegedly written on 
stationery of the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto, the letter complained 
that not only: did Kuhn, Loeb want 
Dominion clearance on the plan, but 
that “they want an expert or a bevy 
of experts to check over our books 
to see how much we can pay.” 

“In my opinion, this is the danger 


Committee Formed 
For Aldred Invest. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Following default 

on April 2 in payment of interest on 
the 44%% debentures of Aldred In- 
vestment Corp. (Canada), a commit- 
tee has been formed to represent the 
debenture holders. The committee 
will investigate company affairs and 
act on behalf of the holders o7 these 
debentures. Liquidation velue of 
assets amounted to about $40 per $100 
debentures, according to Gordon W. 
MacDougall, K.C., in a statement 
made to debenture holders. 

The committee representing de- 

benture holders includes: 

DAKERS CAMERON, N.P., GEORGE 
B. FOSTER, K.C., CHARLES V. 
HEWARD, R. E. HALDENBY and 

MARC JARRY, all of Montreal. 


Ford of Canada Plans 


Further Expansion 


Expenditures amounting to $1.5 
million may be involved in further 
expansion of Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada to meet war needs, according to 
W. R. Campbell, president. The ex- 
tension will be in the foundry, heat 
treat building and in additional 
equipment. 

Application will be made for auth- 
ority to amortize the capital ex- 
penditures made by the company to 
meet needs for military equipment 
over the period of the war. Rapid 
adaptation of the Ford plants to war 
production was largely made pos- 
sible by a $10 millions expansion in 
the five years preceding the war. 


TWO MORE frrtla FOR BARRETT 


_ |Canadians Go More Often ae 
’|To Moving Picture Shows. 


‘Canadian movie fans went to;in dollars than for the year 1939. 
theatres more often in 1940 than in| The larger attendance, however, 
‘1939, according to a report of the picture 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the motion picture industry in 
Canada. 

Paid admissions, during the year, 
totalled 151 millions, compared with 
138.5 millions in the prévious year, 

a gain of 9%. The total amount/ pi ; 
paid in at the box office was $37.6| admissions with $644,979 rece 
millions, $3.6 millions or 11% moreian increase of 38% in. 


at the matter in the hope it may fin- 
ally be given a thorough probe in 
response to arf aroused public opin- 
ion. 


WHEN IT’S DUPLICATING 
CALL IN A“#” MAN 
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Fst DUPLICATING 
or Gestetner ; 
- the British Duphcator MACHINES 


D. GESTETNER (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO. Factory Branches in all Leading Cities 
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Specifications for two new 


15 YEAR BONDED STEEP ROOFS_ 


THE BARRE 
, MONTREAL 


now added fo the Barrett Line \ 


Again Barrett leads in the field of built-up roofing practice. First 
to promote felt, pitch and gravel type roofs. First to develop and 
issue detailed specifications for application. First to bond these 
roofs against maintenance and repairs. First to develop a reliable 
Steep Roofing Pitch and NOW — first to issue a 15 year bond on 
steep roofs in these two different types. 
1. 15 Year Barrett "Steep Pitch” Type Roof 


A specification and bond forinclines with gravel wearing surface and all 
over 2” — and up to — 6” to 10” the advantages of this famous type 


ing Barrett Roofin d  built- 
Sneetimtmonemin: 
2. 15 Year Barrett "'S-1-S*” Type Roof - 

Speci for roofs with 

pecially aa — wi on roofing wee 5 as attractively 
Barr&tt S-I-S* ( ae together with other »”»rntages 
vage) roofing S-I-S* cold cement i 


sound built-up roo’ “ction; 

The addition of these two specifications rounds . tine of 

bonded Barrett Roofs. It is now possible to obtait: - or 20 
ear bonds for gravel surfaced built-up roofs over both. . and 

clines, or combinations of both, in addition to a 10 or 15 year 
bond on the coloured, mineral surfaced, S-I-S* type roof... | 

Technical information, literature and speci will be sup- 

oe Write our nearest for of the new 

and Engineers Reference Manual, these 

new specifications. , 


© Patented 1937 x 
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In leading his people through the present crisis, 


President Roosevelt is immeasurably strengthened 


by the fact that Col. Knox and Col, Stimson are in 
his cabinet. Both men happen to be Republicans. 
Col. Knox, in particular, was an arch-enemy of the 
president and of the more fantastic phases of the 
New Deal. In 1938 he wrote a little book “We 
Planned It That Way” that was a classic excoriation 
of the president. But when the world crisis came, 
Col. Knox realized that there was only one im- 
portant issue: to defeat Hitlerism and save the 
democratic way of life. President Roosevelt real- 
ized the same thing. Today President Roosevelt and 
his one-time rival sit in the same cabinet working 
out the policies that will help to win the war and 
preserve for both of them the right to disagree on 
domestic issues. 

Here in Canada the head of our government 
thinks it is important that one primary test be 
passed by any person before he can be invited to sit 
in the nation’s war cabinet: the candidate must be a 
member of the same political party as the Prime 
Minister. There may be other tests that are applied, 
although as one looks at some of the men in the 
cabinet one wenders what they are. 


To put it at its mildest, the cabinet that now _ 


leads Canada is neither strong enough to marshal 
the nation’s resources most effectively nor popular 
enough to inspire the nation to its very best efforts. 
Without naming names, there are some members 
of the cabinet who are incredibly weak. They have 
failed and almost the whole country. knows it. Mr. 
King seems to think they are good enough for war. 

A union government that would swallow up both 
major parties is not needed in Canada. In fact a 
strong, critical opposition is important to spur the 
Government on to its best efforts. But a stronger 
cabinet is most certainly needed. 

Mr. King should enlist for his cabinet more of 
the nation’s best men to take over posts now held 
by men who are too weak to do a good job. In 
selecting these men he should be governed solely 
by considerations of their ability, and not at all by 
considerations of political experience or political 
affiliation. 

Col. Knox and Col. Stimson were taken into the 
cabinet by President Roosevelt not because they 
were Republicans but because they were the men 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted for the jobs they hold. 

Mr. King could well follow the example of Mr. 
Roosevelt. There should be but one aim: to get the 
best man for each job, not necessarily to have an 
equal number of Liberals or Conservatives. 


The Five-day Week in Canada 

Col. Ralston, as Minister of National Defense, 
knows how acute is the war situation at this dark 
moment. He said, the other day: 

“I think our most dangerous enemy on this side 
e* *“s Atlantic is the idea that we have plenty of 
time.” 

Col. Ralston knows that we have not a moment 
to waste if we are to overtake Hitler's mighty 
fighting strength. 

There is a great deal that Col. Ralston could do 
about it. And not the least would be to get faster 
action in building the war plants that are going 
up under the direction of his associate, the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. 

In and around Toronto, the five-day week still 
is in force in some of the building trades. In some 
cases, where vital war plants are being “rushed” 
to completion, workers will put in an extra day if 
they are given “double time” for the extra day. In 
still other cases, unions refuse to permit more than 
five days work per man at any rate of wages. 

There is no five day week in Britain. There is no 
five day week in Germany. , 

The one country where the five day week was 
most general wqs France. France was crushed like 
a rotted vegetable because, among reasons, the five 
day week had not given her time to get ready. 
Now the workers of occupied France have no choice 
in the matter of hours of work. The factories and 
guns and airplanes they refused to build for them- 
selves are now being built by them for Hitler—as 
chains to insure their continued slavery. For their 
labor, the French workers receive paper money 

+ printed for the purpose by Hitler and redeemable, 
if it is ever to be redeemed, only by the workers 
themselves. 

One of the best informed observers of the 
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there is not much confidence that the committee’s 
work can accomplish much. It is handicapped in 
certain ways. ° 

The committee is heavily loaded with men who 
in the past have set themselves up as uninquiring 
defenders of certain not.too happy phases of the 
Government’s war programme. There is little 
reason to expect the kind of close inquiry that 
might achieve far-reaching results. When another 
newspaper suggested, some weeks ago, that it had 
some doubts as to the kind of probing the committee 
would do, the Prime Minister took the comment 
as a reflection on the House. But the attitude of 
these members is on the record 

The intention is to hold most of the meetings in 
camera. This would obviously be necessary when 
secret military matters were under discussion. But 
why so much secrecy in respect to terms of con- 


‘ tracts, selection of contractors, and other matters 


in which the public has a keen interest? 

Up to now most of the time of the committee has 
been spent in routine matters of procedure. There 
is little evidence that much important probing has 
been done. 

As a safeguard for the taxpayers’ funds the com- 
mittee is not too promising. 


The Truth Lies Between 

If we are going to fight this war to a victorious 
conclusion, and then do an able job of recon- 
struction of the post-war world, we shall have to 
keep our minds clear of economic dogma, whether 
the dogma of the past or the dogma of' current 
apostles of the panacea school. 

The super-orthodox economist who says we can 
never repair the material ravages of war because 
there is not enough “money” in the world to pay 
the bills is just as wrong as the man who thinks 
we can do it easily simply by printing the “money.” 
Both have their attention focused on a symbol of 
wealth or work rather than on the resources and 


labor themselves. 


A clear-sighted approach to the problems of the 
post-war world is provided by Dr. J. W. Beyen, for- 
mer president of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in an article in La France Libre, translated 
by the London Times. Dr. Beyen argues: 

1, We can and shall rebuild the war by produc- 
tion. The financial problem is secondary and 
technical. 

2. “Economic planning” will not get us produc- 
tion. So far no ladequate substitute has been found 
for the profit motive as an incentive to production. 

Those two ideas seem so simple that they may 
too easily be dismissed as oversimplifications. 
Actually they are profoundly important ideas; 
the ideas of that significant but unpopular middle 
ground between the groups who cling to outmoded, 
pre-World War I economic notions and those of 
the “advanced” school who have various plans for 
rebuilding the war world by means of government 
departments armed with statistics. 

When this war is over are we going to renew the 
sterile argument between “orthodoxy” and “radi- 
calism”? Or are we going to accept the simple 
truth that the only way to produce wealth is by 
work, stimulated by proper incentives; that the 
only way to put production to use is by distributing 
the products themselves and not by facile devices 
for redistributing money. 


Other People’s Views 


The Canadian 


control of an industry removed from its 


Bt 


What the Papers 


ving her | study. And all the while 
e sits on a cheese, pressing it for market.” 

Sounds like a description of Mr. Howe buying muni- 
tions in Canada, selling them to the U. S., investigating 


5 
3 


T. C. A. crashes, and answering M. P.’s questions about 
CBC. 
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Some time ago various British newspapers went off 
the deep end with most inaccurate and misleading 
articles about the extent of the financial aid being 


given by Canada to the senior country of the Empire. 
Apparently Canada House in London has been at pains 
to place the facts before British editors. Numerous 


clippings have come to hand showing how papers like 


The Economist, The Financial News, etc., put the cor- 
rect facts on the record following their misrepresenta- 


tion. 
The black eye bestowed by Britain on Canada’s war 


effort, quite innocently, no doubt, has now been 
whitened. 


: e * 
Here is a news item from a British newspaper:. 


“In Walsall Police Court, on March 28, The Wal- 
sall District Iron Co., Ltd., Birchills Street,, Walsall, 
claimed £5 for loss of output from William Dutton, an 
employee, who was alleged to have refused to work 
and to have kept a mill standing for more than seven 


hours. 

“Mr. A. V. Haden, who appeared on behalf of the 
company, explained that when Dutton went to work 
on March 13 at two o’clock he refused to work, be- 
came abusive and then went home. Another man 
had to be put to work on the mill, but because he had 
recently been ill he could not carry on. 

, “Dutton said he was not fit to do the work and that 
he had a doctor’s note to this effect. He admitted 
that he got this the day following. 

“The magistrates allowed the claim in full with 
8s. 6d. costs.” 

2 7 * 
The Vancouver Sun does not believe that Ottawa 
has yet pared its own living standard as much as it 
has asked of the people generally. It says: 


“There must be items, small in themselves, but 
scattered all through the Government's controllable 
expenditures which could be eliminated or reduced. 
Together they should add up to a respectable total 
and every dollar saved would be a dollar more for 
the war. } 

“To recast the present estimates would not be a 
pleasant job. It would cause inconvenience and, in 
some cases, hardship. But this is war. Mr. Ilsley asks 
us all to pare down our living standard, to give up 
luxuries. He is asking for investment of savings that 
have meant sweat and self-denial to many poor 
people. He is bound to follow this theory in his own 
administration and we doubt that he has done it 
fully yet.” 

* « * 

Maxime Raymond, the Lindbergh of the Canadian 
Parliament, cited various authorities to “prove” his 
point that the war was going to ruin Canada. One of 
the quotations was from The Financial Post. 

Raymond left out the most important part of The 
Post’s editorial of Oct. 1, 1938, which he quoted. The 
Post did not say that war would ruin Canada or drive 
it into bankruptcy as Mr. Raymond makes it appear. 
What The Post said was that war would drive us into 
bankruptcy unless “a tremendous national effort were 
made to raise taxation to the point where war expendi- 
tures were financed out of current revenue.” 

Such a tremendous national effort is being made, 
as is shown by Mr. Ilisley’s plan to raise 73 to 79% of 
this year’s war costs out of taxation. 

The war will bankrupt us only (1) if we lose it or 
(2) if we try to pay the major share of the bills by 
borrowing or inflation. 


/ 


As Others See Us 
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Editorial of the Week 


It Happened in France 
Hamilton Spectator 


The Government has stated that the 
limits of Canada’s war effort are phys- 
ical and ‘psychological, not financial. 
The physical limits lie in the extent, 
strength and endurance of the physical 
efforts of the Canadian people and in 
the adequacy of the country’s material 
resources; the psychological limits are 
the limits of the mental and moral capa- 
city of ‘Canadians to bear burdens and 
make sacrifices. Any act which tends 
to narrow these limits and hamper this 
country’s striking power in her life-and- 
death struggle is an act of sabotage, sub- 
versive and treasonable. 


Last week the employees of a large 
Canadian factory, answering tHe call of 
their employers for greater production, 
patriotically increased their working 
time from forty-eight hours to sixty 
hours a week. On the same day, there 
were circulated through this plant by a 
May Day committee pamphlets calling 
on workers to limit the working day to 


a eight hours and join a militant union. 


This pamphlet bore the picture of Mrs. 

W. Neilsen, M.P., who, as chief 
at a rally in Massey >Hall on 
blamed the Government spend- 
money on the war instead 
services. 


is a rising tide of dissatisfaction 
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may 
other 
activities such as the drive for en- 
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owners by the Government because the 
management failed to comply with the 
rulings of a Government conciliation 
board respecting the re-employment of 
a discharged workman, while in- Mont- 
real nothing has happened to labor lead- 
ers who have encouraged workers in a 
steel mill not to abide by the same sort 
of government ruling in respect to 
wages. 


On the one hand, the Minister of Fi- 
nance is calling upon the people to keep 
down the cost of living and.expand the 
war effort by working hard, saving 
money and lending it to the Govern- 
ment. This is constructive statesman- 
ship. On the other hand, we find the 
Ministry of Labor tolerating suspensions 
of work which impair the war effort and 
increase the cost of living by creating a 
shortage of commodities. 


We call upon our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen to toil and sweat and fight and 
die, if necessary, without any time limit 
on their services or any argument about 
pay, but we coddle and conciliate Quis- 
lings on the home front who flout the 
law, stir up strikes, sabotage the war 
effort and attempt to destroy the morale 
of this countrr, It all happened accord- 
ing to schedule in France and nine other 
European countries, and there aré 
plenty of enemy agents striving at this 


, very moment to make it happen 5 


It North American aid to Bri 
be paralyzed by strikes and 
Britain might be isolated and 
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Are Saying 
Raliwey Problem Political 
oronto Telegram 
War profiteering is war profiteering 
whether practised by capital or labor. 
And it is no less reprehensible in one 
case than in the other. ° 
Railway employees, many thousands 
of whom have been superfluous to the 
railway needs of Canada, have been car- 
ried through the depression at fair wages 
because the politicians of Canada have 
been unwilling to antagonize blocks of 
votes by putting the railways of the 
country on a basis in which the mileage 
operated has some relatjon to the busi- 
ness to be done. These employees have 
been carried at the expense of deficits 
which have run into many millions of 
dollars in the case of the nationally 
Owned railway, and at the expense of the 
shareholders in the case of the privately 
owned railway. \ 
The railway employees are receiving 
a basic wage fixed by agreement based 
on conditions prevailing in the boom 
days of 1926-29. The cost-of-living index, 
according to the last figures provided 
.by the Government, was last 


Constructive Criticism 
Carleton Place Canadian 
While The Financial Post came out 
quite strongly in criticism of the Gov- 
ernment’s early war efforts when criti- 
cism was very much needed to spur the 
ministers and departmental heads to 


‘more activity, this same Toronto paper 


has been giving “all out” support to the 
various officials who measure up to 
their responsibilities. This is as it should 
be. Constructive criticism is at times a 
much needed tonic. 
a . + 
Patriots at a Price 

New Westminster British Columbian 

One part of the King Government's 
duty left conspicuously undone, has to 
do with the walkouts, in several spots 
and openly challenging attention of any 
remnant. of authority. The Financial 


_Post makes this challenge in the face 


of an alleged illegal walkout of Oshawa 
woollen mill workers. Backed by local 
unions at Oshawa: and elsewhere, the 
strikers had for 10 days persisted in re- 
fusal to return to work, despite warn- 
ings by Department of Labor officials 
of the statutory penalties involved. 
2 . * 


Tourist Menus 
Huntsville Forester 
“Make Canadian Menus. Distinctive” 
urges The Financial Post of Toronto, in 
pointing out the most effective means 
of attracting and holding tourists. The 


Post emphasizes the value of “giving the 


American tourist what he is looking 
on a different.” 
This advice might be taken profitably 
by every centre where tourist trade is | 
capable of development. We get too 
easily in a rut. New ideas, and new 
attractions should greet the visitor every 
year of his visit. . 


HANDICAPPED! 


Post-Scripts 


Traveller Returns 


E. J. Tarr, K.C., just appointed director 
of the Bank of Canada, brings to his 
new position a first-hand knowledge of 
many distant places. Since he first left 

: his native Ottawa 

- on a harvesters 
excursion to Man- 
itoba back in 

1902, Mr. ‘Tarr 
2 developed an ap- 
petite for travel. 
To satisfy it he 
has visited Pale- 
stine, Japan, 
China, and Aus- 
tralia as well as 
closer to home 
and more ortho- 
dox Britain, 
France and the 
United States. 

On these trips 
he has acquired 
much material for Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs of which he is 
a past president. Since the war Mr. Tarr 
has been forced to curb this curiosity 
for foreign lands and has put his surplus 
energies into the war savings drive—he 
is chairman of the Manitoba committee 
—and other extras includirig chairman- 
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E, J. TARR 


+ ship of the Manitoba civil service super- 


annuation board and trustee of the Win- 
nipeg Foundation. And this bring us to 
his regular job, which is president of the 
Monarch Life Assurance Co. of Winni- 
peg. 

When interviewed last Saturday by 
J. C. Royle of the Winnipeg Tribune, 
Mr, Tarr diplomatically diverted con- 
versation from his new bank appoint- 
ment by telling of the time he was rob- 
bed on the Jericho road in Palestine. An 
R.A.F. lorry driver turned out to be 
bis particular Good Samaritan. 

Mr. Tarr and his wife were motoring 
to Jericho after attending a world con- 
ference on Christian missions in Jerusa- 
lem. Their car broke down on a steep 
grade. The chauffeur, swinging sudden- 
ly to one side to stop the car from back- 
ing all the way down again, threw Mrs. 
Tarr out on the road 

Like rabbits pulled out of a magician’s 
hat Arabs appeared out of the open de- 
sert and gathered around. It was nice 
of them, but Mr. Tarr would have been 
happier if _they hadn’t come; for 
Mrs. Tarr’s purse containing their let- 
ters of credit and some of their money 
“just disappeared.” 

It was some hours before Mr. Tarr, 
who is slim and wiry and looks as if 
he would be fast on his feet, stopped a 
passing R.A.F. lorry by running after it, 
climbing on behind and crawling up to 
the cab to explain everything to the 
driver, , 


munity there are opportunities to “do 
something different”. to attract tourist 
interest. These things are the more eas- 
ily accomplished if the spirit of co- 
operation and local pride, are well 
developed. It is amazing what can be 
done, when there is a united will to 
do it. 


Will to Pa 
Glace ootas; Gazette 

While The Financial Post is critical of 
the Government's wér effort as a whole, 
it warmly commends Mr. Ilsley’s finan- 
cial statement of last week. “There was 
never,” it says, “a more courageous pub- 
lic document issued in Canada than this 
week’s war budget of the Minister of 
Finance. It met the facts head on.” 

The Prime Minister, it adds, might 


.consider extending the principle to the 


larger issue of the administration of 
Canada’s war effort as a whole. Pos- 
sibly the Prime Minister could do a 
good deal more if he knew ,where the 
money was coming from. But in any 
case The Financial Post is doubtless 
right when it says that Canadians will 
pay any price to win. “For victory Mr. 
Ilsley’s taxes and loans are not too high 
a cost.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
of the situation is the readiness of the 
people to pay the price for victory what- 
ever it may cost. What they insist on 
is that every dollar counts. In such a 
vast and complicated financial opera- 
tion, human nature being what it is, it 
would be too much to expect that misuse 


Economy 

Before returning to his post as London 
correspondent for Colliers, Quentin Rey- 
nolds, author of “The Wounded Don’t 
Cry,” was received by President Roose- 
vent in his office at the White House. 
While he was there the President put 
through a trans-Atlantic call to another 
eminent statesman who is also-an author, 
Winston. Churchill (“Blood, Sweat, & 
Tears”). According to the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Mr. Reynolds was 
slightly startled when, after a conversa- 
tion, he heard the President say to the 
Prime Minister,; “I'll have to hang up 
now. My three minutes are up.” 
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Willing to Oblige 

A pioneering and adventurous spirit 
is the leading characteristic of Paul 
Alexander McFarlane, recently elected 
president of the Canadian Club of 

Montreal. He is 

willing to try 

any reasonable 
experiment that 
will add to his 
quota of knowl- 
edge. An example 
‘4 Of this is an anec- 
= dote told by one of 
* his friends regard- 
ing an experi- 
ment in hypnot- 
ism which he 
witnessed not 

so long ago. A 

smdll group was 

discussing psychic 
factors in. medi- 
cine and, to 

demonstrate a 
point, called for volunteers to submit to 
hypnotism. It was Paul McFarlane who 
came forward and was hypnotized. 

Paul McFarlane in business life is 
vice-president in charge of operations 
for Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. All 
his business career has been spent with 
this company which he joined in 1904. 

Interest in the telephone business is 
deep seated in Mr. McFarlane. His 
father, L. B. McFarlane, was in the tele- 
graph business in Canada when the late 
C. F. Sise, father of the present presi- 
dent of the company, came to this coun- 
try to put together the beginnings of 
the telephone system which now com- 
prises the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada. L. B. McFarlane became associated 
with Mr, Sise in the telephone business 
at a time when the telephone was 
looked on as a feeder for the telegraph 
lines, ; 

Paul McFarlane, thus comes naturally 
by his interest in telephones. In 1911 
he was district superintendent at To- 
ronto. He became commercial engineer 
in 1916, general commercial superintend- 
ent in 1920, general commercial manager 
in 1923 and general manager in 1925. 
Five years later he became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations and a 
director in Jan., 1939. He was one of 
the main projectors of the Trans-Canada 
Telephone system. 

In his present position, Mr. McFar- 
lane’s main job is to appraise the trend 
of industrial and population growth and 
to keep Bell service and construction up 
to requirements. He is one of the three 
chief executives with the company, re- 
porting to C. F. Sise, president and 
chairman, in which his powers of im- 
agihation, decisive action and broad in- 
terest get full play. 

Paul McFarlane was born in Montreal 
in 1886 and educated in private and 
high schools in that city. He is married; 
has three children and recides in Mont- 
real. Last year, in addition to being 
active with the Canadian Club, he was 
second vice-president of the Montreal 
Board of Trade, following a year as 
treasurer in 1939. é 


Science Loses to Business 
Orvald Arthur Gratias, young general 
manager of Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Montreal, forsook advanced scientific 
‘pursuits for a successful business career, 
Gratiasisa PhD. * 
from Oxford in 
the field of radio- 
activity, 
struse branch of 
higher physics, 
It all happened 
because of a: 
Rhodes. Scholar. 
ship which Gra- 
tias . won from 


P. A. McFARLANE 


ie 


Brasenose College, Oxford, which y 
noted for its athletes. At Oxford, Gratiay 
continued his athletic successes winn} 
half-blues at lacrosse and ice hockey, 
At the same time he continued hig ag, 
vanced research work in physics. He dig 
work on things called alpha-particles 
and constructed scientific apparatus 
which allowed you to hear these part. 
icles popping from®* radioactive sy 
stances. 

Then the turn in his career came 
All Rhodes Scholars in England ay 
given opportunities to meet and speng 
vacations with English families. One of 
these families with whom Gratias stayeg 
got interested in the research work he 
was doing. But he in turn learned 
about the opportunities in the businey 
world from them. He got interested in 
this new world with its wider oppor. 
tunities. 

He decided to give up his secludej 
scientific career and go into business 
But he did not do\it haphazardly. Hiy 
friends told him of a school in London 
where young men could go for general 
training in business matters. After a 
certain period interested firms would 
select from this school prospects who 
had qualifications which interested 
them. ~ 


Gratias went to the Spool Cotton Co, 


He had to start at the bottom and leam 
all about the factory end of the thread 
business in England and Scotland. He 
worked in mills. Then he studied the 
administrative end of the business. His 
rise was rapid and when the company 
sought a new Canadian sales manager 
Gratias was sent back to his native 
country at the Canadian head office in 


Montreal. 
a a oa 


Sayings of the Week 


“Experts are only mechanics away 
from home.”—William S, Knudsen, 


“I have complete faith in Stalin’s du- 
plicity against Japan.”—Lin Yutang. 
= ” e 
“T could not see a real, fruitful peace 
without America right in it.”—General 
Jan C. Smuts. 


“Most everybody wants to prevent in- 
flation, but no one agrees on what in- 
flation is,"—Robert A. Taft. 

x * * 

“United we stand, divided we fall’ 
has a special significance to each Ameri« 
can today.”—James A. Farley. 

: * 2 @ 

“This is a war of machinery and not 
men and will be won by that country 
which can turn out the most machinery 
and guns.”—Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, 

* 2 * 

“Economically we have advanced fat 
along the road to socialism, economic 
totalitarianism, or whatever ism we may 
finally term our particular form of state 
control.” — H. R. Jackman, MP, for 
Rosedale, 

ses 2. @ 

“England has always singled hersell 
out in the world by her honesty and fai 
play, but especially by her stand in the 
world today.” — Premier Godbout, of 
Quebec. 

s> ¢« #@ 


“The people of the United States are 
translating their sympathy and under- 
standing in effective and material aid in 
everything that we can give for the 
cause of. England.” — Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia. . 

* 2* ® 


“The people of England are running 
this war as they never have before, and 
under the leadership of Winston 
Church are making an excellent 
job of it."—Col. George Nasinith, former 
Overseas Commissioner of the Canadian 
Red Cross, 

v e « ; 

“We live in a world where goodwill 
has almost ceased to exist outside the 
North American Continent. It is a 
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90% of average Cana- 
and vegetables are water. 
schoolboy knows that, What 
% know is that science has 


The war with its incessant demand 
for concentrated foods has created a 
new opportunity for this type of 
‘food. There are only three dehydra- 
tion plants in Canada yet, but in the 
United States scores are operating 
through the fruit and vegetable belts. 

Eventually Beardmore and other 


Africa where every inch of 
is needed on crowded sub- 
or destroyer. 

It is on such foods that Germany’s 
r divisions have —— 

ked into less than a ten 
sigue occupied by fresh fruits 
snd vegetables and practically im- 
perishable, old commissariat troubles 
yanish and long lines of communi- 
cations are no longer the vulnerable 
they were in the first Great 


every conceivable bulky food pro- 
duct will be successfully dehydrat- 
ed, including meats and fish. So 
far, however, this deyelopment is 
largely confined to fruits, vegetables 
and soup stocks and, of course, in 
other factories, to milk. 

_Mr. Beardmore does not hold any 
rosy dreams of solving Canada’s agri- 
cultural problem through dehydra- 
tion. He has no visions of turning 
half of our western wheat area into 
a market garden. But what he 
claim is that through proper dehyd- 
ration, surplus fruits and vegetables 
can be taken off the market during 
period of glutted prices, made prac- 
tically imperishable and sold to dis- 
tant markets where fresh supplies 
are unobtainable or held locally for 
the out-of-season trade. 

“We cannot compete with fresh 
fruits and vegetables,” he said when 
The Financial Post visited his plant 


Age Old Process 
Four years ago Gordon Beardmore 
ef Toronto established a dehydration 
plant at Oakville. The commercial 
venture followed months of experi- 
ments in his own basement at home. 
there was no difficulty in the ordin- 
sry drying of fruits and vegetables. 
This sort of food preserving had been 
carried on for centuries. Raisins 
and prunes, which are merely syn 
dried grapes and plums are common 
enough products and so a decade or 
go ago were dried or evaporated 
ples. 
‘The latter, however, as well as the 
dried vegetables of the first Great 
War were not always palatable, and 


The Week in Business 


‘ 
Current business continues to gain with D.B.S. index of business 
activity for week ended May 3, 5% above corresponding week last 


‘sii carloadings for first week of May, almost 20% above 
1940, Total for year to date up 15.7%. 

Railway gross traffic earnings continue higher than in previous 
year, total for 1941 to May 7, 25.8% higher for C.N.R., and up 30.1% 


for C.P.R. 
Livestock sales show decline in cattle with increase in hogs in 
April compared with year ago. Total cattle sales for four months up 


3.4% with hog sales up 35%, 
Shoe production up 12% in April over 1940. Cumulative for first 


quarter slightly higher. 
Raw rubber imports for March and first quarter ‘substantially 


above last year. 

Sugar grindings in four weeks ended April 10 lower than in 1940. 
Total for-year to date up 5.2%, 

Trend of business shown by The Financial Post Business Index 
and following key factors, new items for the week being masked 


thus®. 


TREND OF BUSINESS— 
Weekly index of business, D.B.S. 
Commodity prices index no. .... 


The Financia! Post business index 
Retail sales index no. ........++ 
Dept. stores sales index no. .... 124,6 
Wholesale sales index no. ...... 124.3 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) +5.5 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX Nos., D.B.S. Mar.1 
All industries 135. 
Manufacturing 
Living costs weekly budget .... 


Apr.12 May 4/40 
111.0 105.5 
86. 83.0 


Apr. 19 
111.2 
86.5 
Jan. 


Apr. 26 

111.3 

86.4 
Feb. 
152.5 
130.8 
125.4 
110.5 


May 3 
111.4 
86.7 
Mar. 
*150.7 
129.3 


Year Ago 
132.9 
112.3 
105.8 
104.1 

+44 +8.8 

Feb. 1 Year Ago 

3 135.2 / X 113.5 

150.8 147.4 . 122.6 

$18.16 $18.13 — 


Change 
+15.7 
+258 
+30.1 
+96.6 
+60.0 


+45 
+194 


1940 
51,257 
4,568,748 
3,140,000 
2,002,977 
1,501,561 


a 
91,772 
157,326 


RAILWAYS 
eCarloadings (week May 7) 
eC.N.R. gross (week May 7) $ 5,754,296 
eC.P.R, gross (week May 7) § 4,107,000 
C.N.R, net revenue (Mar.) $§ 4,932,055 
C.P.R. net revenue (Mar.) $ 3,246,075 
IRON AND STEEL—(March)— 
Pig iron production (tons) 102,038 
Steel ingots and castings 
PEDR 0c cvesegncses (tons) 195,481 
AUTOMOBILES—(Number)— 
Cars 


s* .. (Mar.) 11,272 10,481 —.1 
ut... (Mar.,) 12,093 12,025 j —1.6 


Domestic sales* .. (Mar.) 3,389 2,515 
Factory output ... (Mar.) 13,951 4,587 


ancing: 
(Mar.) $ 4,127,736 . 2,820,514 
(Mar.) $ 3,352,549 2,590,162 


61,263 


+23.1 
+161.5 


+378. 
+244 
. (Apr.) § 23,567,200 
(Feb.) 302,182 
1,476,673 

559,139 

11,622,719 

89,786 

629,453 


25,905,000 
204,287 


1,257,034 
715,579 . 
8,628,277 
93,444 
476,593 


456,550 
425,600 


275,769 251,279 
$ 10,811,336 8,964,203 
1,529,103 1,341,158 


703,411 5 
426,842 


° 407,300 
(Mar.) @ 562,230 
«. (Mar.) 


° Mar. 
MINING AND OILS— ; , 
Coal prod., tons ..., (Mar.) 
Goal imports, tons .. (Mar.) 
id prod., fine oz. (Mar.) ’ 
eCrude oil prod., bbl. (Feb.) 737,313 
pratt oil imp., gals.t (Mar.) 62,661 
LECTRI iC POWER OUTPUT +(March)— 
? Stal monthly, 1.000 kw.h.’s 2,631,809 
men TRADE—» 
ports 107,982,222 


; -+» (Mar.) 102,995,261 
OTaER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
Dressed lumber exp.: 
1,000 bd. ft. ...... (Mar.) 
prod., pr. ... (Mar.) 
egttton consump., Ib, (Mar.) 
c W rubber imp., Ib. (Mar.) 
a =— No.+ (Mar.) 
man 
PINANCE ufactured .. lb.§ 


— debitst (Mar.) $ 2,638,146 8,319,432 
Life aast (Mar.) $ 42,789 92,115 239,386 : 
Deane sales (Mar.) $ 33,700,000 30,265,000 93,526,000 _ 95,811,000 
B.S. All Canada figure covering over 90% of the Canadian total 
sed figures covering N.S., P.E.L, N.B., Que., B.C. *Final. 
--& at yards and plants 

1000" items for week marked ‘e 

§ omitted. {For four weeks to April 19. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Speed the work of plant expansion 


782,674 
30,898,378 


4,755,186 
1,741,393 
1,300,324 
1,539,965 

181,124 


7,673,572 


295,996,312 
292,480,254 


169,810 486,643 
6,,641,192 

49,086,877 

31,232,029 

533,35 1,872,762 
59,710,134 192,032,236 


2,412,660 


¢Gold excluded. 


errors hteTe JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Mine and Factory Asb 


dehydration operators expect that 


ull 


able vitamins will not withstand a 
temperature of over 140 deg. 


Compare With Fresh Product 
Mr. Beardmore is so confident of 
the success of his special process that 


And in addition, he says, the de- 
hydrated product will contain 
within 5% of the original C vitamin 
content in contrast to almost com- 
plete loss in fresh fruit or vegetables 
stored more than a few days. 

In addition to the dehydration ap- 
paratus the Beardmore plant is fill- 
ed with some expensive and very in- 
genious special machinery. One 
machine, for instance, burns the skin 
off potatoes so lightly that the im- 
portant underlayer, often lost in 
ordinary peeling, is preserved. Other 
apparatus will pit fruit, slicé ‘it, seal 
cans and do other jobs that save 
labor and keep food uncontaminated. 


Capacity of this plant is about 120 
tons of fresh product a day. In po- 
tatoes this would be the equivalent 
of 18 acres of orop which after de- 
hydration would: be réduced in 
weight to less than 20 tons. 


Amazing Concentration 


To the average person the concen- 
tration through dehydration is 
amazing. One hundred pounds of 
fresh apples go into the factory at 
one end and after processing are re- 
duced in weight to eight pounds and 
in bulk to a four gallon tin. And 
apples, it should be remembered are 
the bulkiest of all dried fruit to 
handle. It is impossible in packing to 
eliminate all the space between the 
dried pieces. In beans, onions or car- 
rots the same pack would go in much 
smaller tins. Half.an ounce of the 
dried apples is sufficient for one 
serving of apple sauce or for the fill- 
ing in one individual piece of pie. 

Cabbages are reduced to one 
twentieth of their fresh weight and 
cauliflower the same. One can 
easily hold in the palm of the hand 


‘| sufficient dehydrated onion for 


12 individual servings. An ounce and 
a thifd tin of vegetable soup, which 
also contains a meat stock capsule, 
will, after four hours soaking and 
15 minutes cooking, produce four 
full helpings. 

It is in’ this concentration, of 
course, that dehydration assumes its 
chief wartime value. Surplus water 
is extracted at the producing end 
added again when the food reaches 
its destination and is wanted for the 
pot, One boat loaded with dehydrat- 
ed food is equal to 10 boats loaded 
with the fresh product, and in addi- 
tion there is no expensive refrigera- 
tion required either ‘in transit or 
after arrival. This dried food, of 
course, is practically indestructible. 
Stored in tins or big steel drums it 
must only be protected from rain. 
Frost or ordinary heat will not affect 
it. The life of the vitamins stored in 
it is estimated at at least 18 months 
and in some lines up to three years. 


$8 Millions Plant 
At Windsor For 
Air Machine Guns 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—The Government has 
announced plans for immediate 
erection of a plant in Windsor to 
manufacture aircraft machine guns. 
The combined cost of constructing 
and equipping the factory will 
amount to approximately -$8 mil- 
lions and it will employ 3,000 work- 


ers. 

The plant will be owned by the 
Government, the Department of 
Munitions and Supply putting op 
the capital cost. It will be opera 
by a subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tors of Canada, to be known as the 
Border Cities Industries Ltd. 

The factory will produce Brown- 
ing high-speed machine guns, com- 
plete except for'the barrels. The 
barrels will be turned out in other 
Canadian’ plants which have the 
necessary special equipment. Loca- 
tion of the plant is adjacent to the 
General Motors engine plant at 
Windsor. 


Kingston Shipbuilding 
Works at Capacity 
Kingston Shipbuilding Co. and its 


third of a 6-qt. basket of potatoes compressed into the little 


the right, full-size individual helpings. soaking 
Sier-da 56% uatidare saad ty Ge aden oi bee 


‘ 


After in 


is opening a huge market for these 


vegetables. 


See Propane Solving Gas Shortage 


Oil By-product Useful For Peak-load Crises 


Solution of the problem of natural 
gas shortages at peak load periods is 
being negotiated by natural gas pro- 
ducers of southwestern Ontario, with 
the Gas Commissioner of the Ontario 
Department of Mines and the Do- 
minion Oil and Power Controllers. 

Problem became acute last winter 
as a result of the heavy increase in 
industrial consumption of natural 
gas, resulting in occasional short- 
ages of gas for domestic purposes, 
including home heating, during cold 
snaps. On more than 15 occasions 
home heating units went out for lack 
of fuel, the shortage being most pro- 
noynced where the consumer was 
located at the end of a transmission 
line. 

For safety, additional supplies 
must be arranged to provide for 
peak demands on approximately 30 
days in the coming winter. 

Refinery By-product 

Method favored by the Dominion 
controllers, and concurred in by On- 
tario and the industry, is to utilize 
propane, a component of still gas, 
residue product of oil refining and 
currently used to fire oil stills. Oil 
refineries can separate the propane 
from the still gas, shipping it in 
pressure tank cars as a_ liquid. 
Equipment is installed in certain re- 
fineries for the production of liquid 
propane. Majority will have to in- 
stall the units. 


Tourist Missionary 


Liquid propane will be vaporized 
by the gas companies and pumped 
into the mains. This will require 
two special plants in southwestern 
Ontario, each costing an estimated 
$200,000. Propane has _ heating 
power approximately equal to 
natural gas, higher than most other 
forms’ of artificial gas. Its heating 
qualities are above the requirements 
for still-firing in the refineries, 
which will make up for their loss of 
propane by employing cheaper, low- 
grade fuels, possibly bunker fuel oil. 

Save Foreign Exchange 

Advantage of this method of sat- 
isfying the peak load demand of the 
natural gas industry is the conserva- 
tion of foreign’ exchange. Other 
methods would, it is believed, re- 
quire larger imports, whereas the 
propane method utilizes an existing 
by-product. 

Since last November sales of ap- 
pliances to industrial or domestic 
consumers of natural gas in south- 
western Ontario have been subject 
to permit of the Natural Gas Com- 
missioner of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Mines. Additional consump- 
tion has been kept to a minimum. 

The restrictions in force have no 
bearing on sales of artificial gas by 
established companies in that indus- 
try. The peak-load problem is less 
acute in the artificial gas industry, 
since larger reserves are normally 


Work 


Gains Headway in U.S. 


Direct missionary work in. the 
United States to press Canada’s bid 
for tourist patronage, and at the 
same time to explain why Canada 
is forced to ban U.S. pleasure travel 
for Canadians, has gained consider- 
able momentum in recent weeks. 

The staggering size and cost of 
Canada’s war effort has not been 
fully appreciated in the United 
States. In particular there has been 
lack of understanding that Canada’s 
acute need for U.S. dollars made it 
necessary to keep Canadians at 
home while appealing to Americans 
to come to the Dominion. Among 
U. S. hotelmen deprived of Cana- 
diah patronage there has been re- 
sentment and protest against Can- 
ada’s policy. 

Earnest efforts have recently been 
made, both officially and by private 
groups, to clear up this misunder- 
standing and to inform Americans 
more widely of the problems arising 
out of Canada’s war effort. This, it 
is hoped, will aid in stimulating 
U. S. tourist visits to the Dominion. 
Much of the work of clarifying Can- 
ada’s\ position has been done by 
direct\ contact with Americans by 
Canadian businessmen travelling in 
the U. S. 

Hotelmen Active 

Canadian hotelmen have been 
especially active in this regard, a 
particularly ambitious effort hav- 
ing recently been made by Vernon 
G. Cardy, wice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mount Royal 
Hotel in Montreal. Mr, Cardy made 
a tour of American hotels and ap- 


peared at conventions in U. S. cen- 
tres to spread information on Can- 
ada’s position in regard to tourist 
travel. , 

Appearing at the New Jersey 
State Hotel Association convention 
at Atlantic City, Mr. Cardy pointed 
out that a basis for collaboration of 
the two nations in the war crisis has 
been laid by the tourist trade which 
had flowed between Canada and the 
U. S. in past years. He added: 

“But our good neighbors must 
realize that for the time being, at 
least, travel by Canadians in the 
United States must be curtailed sim- 
ply because Canada cannot afford to 
pay the United States for luxuries as 
well as the necessities of existence. 

“Canada is in the position of a 
citizen buying from his neighbor. In 
the past we bought and paid for the 
necessities and had good American 
cash or credit left over to buy the 
luxuries of travel. Today we are 
faced with staggering purchases 
from the United States and we can- 
not think of luxuries and pleasures 
until we pay for our necessities.” 


Sherwin-Williams Cuts 
Preferred Arrears 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Sherwin-Williams 
Co. of Canada has declared a divi- 
dend of $3.50 a share on its preferred 
stock, payable July 2, 1941, to share- 
holders of record June 15. After 
this payment arrears will be reduced 
to $1.75 a share, or one quarterly 


payment. 


maintained, and the gas used to a 
lesser extent in home heating. 
Union Gas Not Affected 


Territories served by Union Gas 
Co. will not be affected by any rate 
revision, as that company already 
operates a stand-by plant for pro- 
duction of gas from oil at Windsor 
and helped relieve other shortages 
last winter from its own lines. Fields 
served by Dominion Natural Gas Co. 
and United Gas & Fue? Co., a joint 
subsidiary of Dominion and Union 
Gas will be the only ones affected 
by rate revisions, These areas in- 
clude Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, Woodstock, Preston, Hes- 
peler, Galt, Paris and St, Thomas. 

The additional expenditures ne- 
cessitated by the new stand-by 
equipment, and the higher cost of 
propane in comparison with natural 
gas, may bring moderately higher 
gas rates in southwestern Ontario. 
The increase, if any, is expected to 
be minor, as the additional cost 
will be spread over a wide area, in- 
volve a relatively small additional 
output of gas. 


Facilities for studying the frequent 
the status of securities are available fo 
this organization through is branches: 
These facilities ere af the disposal of _ 
eur clients at any of our offices: 


AE.AMESECO. 
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Investment Securities 


M‘LEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Offices at Toronto, Montreat, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


Celanese to Bnild 
New Virginia Plant 


Another Virginia plant will be 
built by Celanese Corporation of 
America at Verona. The new plant 
will occupy a 148-acre tract recently 
acquired by the company. The first 
Virginia plant near Narrows, was 
begun in May 1, 1939, and made ship- 
ments in January, 1940. It has been 
expanded steadily and is expected 
to equal the size of the main unit at 
Amcelle, Maryland. 


Nu-Wall Industries 
Assets Are Sold 


Nu-Wall Ltd, has been incorporat- 
ed to take over the assets of Nu-Wall 
Industries Ltd. The old company has 
sold its assets to H. W. Cavel, Toron- 
to, for $7,000 in cash, Payment has 
been received and, after creditors’ 


for distribution among 
shareholders of Nu-Wall Industries. 
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Underwood Typewrite 


in use in Canc 
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@ For years and years, annual sur- 
veys have proved that more than 
twice as many Underwoods are used 
in Canada than all other makes 


combined — and 


score unchanged! 


1941 finds the 


Why? Because Underwood gives 
‘higher speed, better work, greater 
durability, maximum economy. 


~ Five million typewriter buyers the 
world over and 7 out of 10 Canadian 
users must be right. Buy Under- 


wood now! 


Head Office: 135 Victoria St., Torente. 
Branches in all Canadian cities 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 


Tells what every typist and employer should know! 


Write fer your copy of “Patty Perfect” today! 
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Virtually cut off from ocean voy* 


the complete trip by water cannc 


ages, Canadians can still make an|be made continuously 
unbroken trip of over 1,000 miles by |breaks. involving 


water in ocean-going ships, without 
getting closer than 800 miles to the 
sea and without leaving-Canada. 


changing ships, 


Such cruises offer all the distinc- }- 


tive features ‘normally associated 
with the glamor.of oversea journeys, 
including special boat trains from 
chief centres of population direct to 
the dockside. The ship is out of sight 
of land ‘much of the time. Passen- 
gers can play shuffleboard, dance 
and indulge in other shipboard 
pastimes; morning bouillon’ and 
afternoon /tea are served on deck; 
invigorating breezes stimulate ap- 
petites for traditionally lavish 
menus of steamship dining saloons. 

The only notable contrast with 
ocean voyages is the lack of salt- 
laden winds and of the heaving 
swell of the briny deep. For the 
cruises in question ply across the 
Great Lakes, the world’s greatest 
inland expanse of navigable waters. 
From the western terminal of the 
trips it is 1,500 miles to the Pacific; 
from the quayside at the eastern 
end, between 800 and 1,000«miles to 
the war-torn Atlantic. 

Big Draw This Year 

The distinctive travel pleasure of 
Canada’s inland cruises promise to 
be discovered by a record number 
of holidayers this year. Any pros- 
pect of allowing U. S. vacation travel 
for Canadians was firmly dissipated 
by Finance Minister Ilsley, when he 
brought down the new Dominion 
budget. And both Canadians or 
Americans who might normally turn 
to sea journeys this summer, find 
such trips sharply restricted in 
choice if not practically out of the 
question. 

It is possible, of course, to travel 
by ship over Canada’s inland water- 
ways all the way from the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence to the head\of the 
Great Lakes at Fort William and to 
make delightful. complete cruises 
over sections of the route. However, 


neys all the way from the eastern 
shores of Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron to the head of the lakes mid- 
way across the continent—a stretch 
of 550 miles. 

It is the cruise across this great 
expanse of water, including the 
world’s greatest lake (Superior), 
which offers the closest match for 
ocean voyages in both the general 
nature of the trip and the ship facili- 
ties available. The right of vessels 
used to class as ocean-going ships is 
supported by the fact that the prin- 
cipal craft on the run crossed the 
Atlantic under their own steam to go 
into service. 

Historic Background 

While the lake cruises did not’ win 
their full meed of popularity until 
relatively recent years, they have 
behind them a mellow historic tradi- 
tion based on nearly 60 years of 
similar ship services across the up- 
per lakes. The Canadian Pacific 
began in 1883 to operate steamship 
service between Owen Sound on 
Georgian Bay and Fort William- 
Port Arthur, by way of the north in- 
side channel around Manitoulin 
Island. This is still one of the two 
alternative cruise routes for lake 
travellers. 

The main route with Port Mc- 
Nicoll as the eastern terminus was 
inaugurated ‘in 1912. Today two 
large steamships, distinctive. with 
their gleaming white exteriors and 
fully modernized facilities, maintain 
twice weekly service from both 
ends of this run. One feature of the 
cruise is the special boat train oper- 
ated between Toronto and Port Mc- 
‘Nicoll, to connect with each sailing 
or arrival of the two vessels (Kee- 
watin and Assiniboia). 

In a unique*class as a “steamship 
special” to an inland body of water, 
running away from, rather than to, 


“ae. | tidewater, the train takes passengers 


Can They Make Planes Fast Enough? 


Today’s Facts on Air Frames and Engines Encouraging 


GOING WEST ? 
Trave/ on the 


Dormunion 


via BANFF and 
LAKE LOUISE 
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Swift, air-conditioned com- 
fort. Restful accommodation 
- ++ lounge car... delicious, 
moderately priced meals. 
DAILY SERVICE to Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon,Caigary, Edmonton, Banff, 
Lake Louise, Vancouver, Victoria. 
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The Mount Royal Hotel is 
right at the very centre of 
business and social life in 
Montreal. The life of the 
city radiates from this great © 
hotel. For business or 
pleasure, practically every- 
thing is just around the 
comer. That's why thou- 
sands of visitors choose the 
Mount Royal. 


COME TO THE 


By RONALD A. KEITH 
Editer, Canadian Aviation. , 

The present expansion and future 
productive possibilities of the Am- 
erican aircraft and engine industries 
are a most important question mark 
for Canadians. 

For one thing, the Canadian air- 
craft industry and the air crew train- 
ing programme alike are meshed 
with U.S. plane production, 

Furthermore, the ability of our 
neighbor to deliver the goods in 

|}quantity through the submarine 
| gauntlet of the north Atlantic is the 
key factor in Britain’s victory. 

Thus the question of production 
progress in the aircraft and engine 

jindustry of the United States is of 
paramount importance, 

According to T. P. Wright, engin- 
eering vice-president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.; consultant for the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commis- 

|sion, and widely regarded as per- 
haps the best informed aircraft pro- 
| duction man in the United States, the 
| British and German air strengths 
| next spring will be even at 49,000 
planes. 

In charting the probable expansion 
of aircraft production in the United 
States. Mr. Wright sets an objective 
of 19,500 planes in 1941, with an in- 
crease to 28,000 delivered in 1942, 
39,000 in 1943, and 49,000 in 1944. 


With that- schedule maintained, 
Britain will win, he declares. 

Here are production figures for 
U. S. military aircraft during the 
past six months. The numbers in 
brackets represent the schedule of 
output forecast by Wright. 


War Doesn’t Halt 1, 


Safe From Enemy, Great Lakes Gain Popularity 
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Superior, is past the sandy beaches 
and cottages lining the narrow St. 
Mary’s River. In contrast are the 
high, rugged shore lines of Lake 
Superior. ° : 

The towering wheat elevators and 
other grain-handling facilities at 
Fort William-Port Arthur are of un- 
failing interest for cruise passengers. 
During the day and a half the ship 
lays over at the head of the lakes 
many visitors find time to enjoy the 
attractions of the twin cities district, 
including the big open-air resort 
area at Kakabeka Falls and the 
lodges, beach and natural-habitat 
zoo at Chippewa Park. 

Including the stopover at Fort 
William the cruises afford a pleasant 
five-day holiday. :Leaving every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 
(commencing June 14 this year), 
passengers are back in Port Mc- 
Nicoll and Toronto before noon on 
the following Monday or Thursday. 
The alternative cruises by way of 
Owen Sound and the north inside 
channel of ‘Manitoulin Island leave 
each Monday. All inclusive round 
trip costs range from $45 to $65 per 
person, with around $5 extra for the 
round trip fare on the boat train 
from Toronto. 

Boat services are also operated 
across the upper lakes by Canada 
Steamship Lines, with Sarnia as the 
eastern terminal. 


November ... (625) 
December ..ee.--- 800 (750) 
January ...cceess. 1,000 (875) 
February ..sccess. 972 (1,000) 
March ..,..eceee++ 1,200 (1,100) 

(1,250) 


William Knudson, Director of 
O.P.M., has predicted delivery of 
18,000 military planes during 1941, 
although the latest reports from hig 
office hint that this is likely to be 
nearer 20,000. He forecasts the 
manufacture of 30,000 planes in Am- 
erican war factories during 1942. 

Approximately 44,000 military air- 
craft are on order in the USA. 
About 16,000 of these are for Great 
Britain and Canada, 16,500 are for 
the US. Army, 8,500 for the US. 
Navy and some 3,600 are under the 
so-called Knudson plan whereby 
automobile manufacturers are to 
build bomber components, 

It is reliably reported that require- 
ments under consideration will 
bring the total of planes on order up 
te 80,000. For example, a detailed 
plan for the provision of $2,054 mil- 
lions.’ worth of aircraft‘for Britain 
under terms Lease-Lend has been 
worked out and soon will be in ef- 
fect.. This will mean between 10,000 
and@15,000 aircraft, depending on 
types. 

In 1939, U.S. manufacturers deliv- 
ered $225 millions of planes. In 1940 
output had soared to $544 millions, 
although simultaneously a tremend- 
ous expansion programme was Car- 
ried on. It is. expected that plane 
production this year will total $1,500 
millions. 

July, 1940, the industry was operat- 
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_}meantime, establishment of ticket | 


Most of the attractions of sea voyages now largely 
recluded by war conditions are matched by holi- 
ay cruises across Canada’s Great Lakes, They can 

be enjoyed as short trips of a day or two in length 

or as longer vacation cruises lasting five days and 


covering over 1,000 miles. 


With deck-games, 


bouillon in the morning, tea in the afternoon, 

gala parties in the evening, and the fine ships 

much of the time out of sight of land, passengers 
have all the pleasures of ocean voyages. 


ing 17,216,410 sq. ft. of floor area. 
March, 1941, eight months later, this 
had increased 82%. 

Last July, there were 120,106 em- 
ployees. In eight months, this num- 
ber increased 88 per cent to 226,172. 

Miracles in air frame production 
depend however on engines, and en- 
gine deliveries have been and are 
likely for some time to be a drag. 

At present, there are three princi- 
pal manufacturers of high-powered 
aircraft engines: Pratt & Whit- 
ney (radial), Wright Aeronautical 
(radial) and Allison (in-line). 

A survey of these three reveals the 
following total production: 

Sept., 1939: 200 to 300 engines a 
month, 

Sept./ 1940: 1,500 engines a month. 

July, 1941: forecast, 3,500 to 3,700 a 
month. 

The Allison division of General 
Motors Corporation reported to have 
turned out about 400 units during 
February of this year, and plans 1,000 
a month before this year end. Alli- 
son holds U.S. Army orders for $234 
millions for use in Curtiss P-40, Bell 
Airocobra, Lockheed P-38 and the 
North American Na-73 pursuits. 

Pratt & Whitney production total- 
led about one million horsepower in 
February. This should increase to 
1.5 million per month by July; two 
millions by the end of the year.. 

Wright has increased froma 1.1 
million in January and is expected to 
be 1,750,000 in May. 

On the average, two engines per 
plane are required. With the April 
plane production at 1,427, it is evi- 
dent output of the big three engine- 
makers will not keep pace.. There is 


Mining Company Reports 


Anglo-Canadian 


Although the company charged 
$252,585 directly to operations for 
amortization of wells against only 
$7,112 the previous year, increased 
operating income allowed Anglo- 
Canadian Oil Co, to increase profit 
from $277,084 to $357,174 in the year 
ended Jan, 31, 1941. Earnings were 
equal to 15.9 cents a share against 
12.3 cents in the 1940 period. 


By redeeming $228,000 of bonds of 
the company’s subsidiary, Drilling 
Contractors, the way is stated to have 
been cleared for dividends. An ini- 
tial payment of 4 cents a share was 
made. May 1. Working capital 
amounted to $398,497 on Jan. 31, 
1941, against $232,560 a year prev- 
iously. 


Censel. Income and Surplus Account 
ears Ended Jan. 31° 
_ 1940 
s 
Gross oper. income .. 876,609 690,018 
2 income .. 14.614 
218,727 


1,052,364 
187.234 


11,539 
20,018 
136,000 


357,174 
531,952 
26,000 
54,129 
155,014 
el 


Net profit 

Add: Prev. surplus .. 

Less: Rev. transf. . 
Amort. of leases ... 
Develop. w/o 

653.984 531,952 

Earnings per Share and Dividend Recerd: 

Earned $0.159 $0,123 


None paid. 
No. eof Shs, Outstand.. 2,250,000 2,250,000 


Werking Capital 
Current assets ....... 
Curren 


t lisbilities ..,. 
Working capital oseses 


i 


Hoyle Gold 

A further $566,867 was expended 
on development and mill construc- 
tion by Hoyle Gold Mines in 13 
months ended Jan. 31, 1941, the an- 
nual report shows. The mill of 450 
tons daily capacity has been in con- 
tinuous operation since Jan. 23, 1941. 

According to J. M. Cunningham- 
Dunlop, mine manager, crushing 
plant. capacity can be increased to 
1,000 tons daily while the cyanide 
plant can go to 900 tons with minor 
additions. Flotation capacity can be 
increased from 500 to 900 tons and 
grinding capacity can be increased 
from 500 to 600 tons. 

Ore reserves remain at 1.3 million 
tons of 0.124 oz. cut grade over 43 ft. 
width, all aboye the 700-ft. level. Fol- 
lowing decision to erect a mi, work 
was concentrated on stope develop- 
ment. Ore has been indicated by 
drifting west on the 1,800-ft. level 
but its full importance is not yet 

own. 

lance sheet at Jan. 31, 1941, 
shows current liabilities of $343,622 
including a $133,000 bank loan, and 
$181,487 of accounts payable and 
accrued charges. Current assets 


4.253 | were $54,871. 


Texas-Canadian 

While operating profits showed 
increase, Texas-Canadian Oil Corp. 
had a net loss of $119,565 in the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1941, against $36,653 
the year before. Interest charges 
and increased allowance for leases 
abandoned brought the greater loss. 

Sale of the Victory lease in east 
Texas allowed a reduction in the ex- 
cess of current liabilities over cur- 
rent assets from $697,669 to $396,065 


ficit account do not bear an auditor’s 
statement due to conflict of opinion 
between auditors and an independ- 
ent geologist as to oil reserves. When 
a revised estimate is arrived at, an 
audited balance sheet dated May 1, 
1941, is to be mailed to shareholders. 


Income and Deficit Account 
Years Ended 31 
1 


Operat. profit 
Add: Other revenue , 


Total net revenue -.. 
Less; Interest 
Fed, inc. tax exp. ty 


Add: Loss on assets .. 
Less: Prev. surplus .. 


— Pea 37 

ote: res for 1940 are unaudited. 
No provision is made in 1940 for a $50,000 
income tax levy appealed or for lawsuit 
claiming $250,000 damages. 


Werking Capital 
Current assets 38,339 54,580 
434,404 = 752.249 


_ Oe - 


Excess of curr. abs. 
over curr, assets ,.. 


Young-Davidson 


Based on its 20% share in profits, 
Young-Davidson Mines was entitled 
to $76,443 from operation of the mine 
by Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines in 1940, an increase of $18,810 
over 1939. Net profit after all 
charges was $63,409 or 4 cents.a share 
against 2.9 cents the preceding year. 

Working capital increased sharply 
from $8,013 to $42,664 last year, after 
paying $31,682 in dividends, 


hope, however, that the four automo- 
bile manufacturers now engaged on 
aircraft engine contracts will make 
good the deficiency. 

Ford has a $122 millions order for 
4,236 Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp 
18-cylinder engines. Work is far 
abeag of schedule and officials pre- 
dict engines a day by December. 

Without waiting for completion of 
its new plant in Detroit, Packard is 
building Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
by hand and expects to have some 
ready by July. This company has 
contracts for 9,000 Merlins; 6,000 for 
Great Britain and 3,000 for the Unit- 
ed States. Volume production will 
begin late in the Fall. 

Buick holds orders for $36 mil- 
lions of Pratt & Whitney engines. 
The $31 millions plant at Chicago 
will require another nine. months for 
building and tooling, but. officials 
claim production will be 500 a month 
from now. 

Studebaker’s $50 millions expan- 
sion for engine production at South 
Bend, Ind.; Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Chi- 
cago, Ill, has just got nicely started. 
The present order is for Wright en- 
gines, value $33 millions, No produc- 
tion is anticipated for at least nine 
months. Eventual monthly output of 
between 500 and 750 engines is ex- 

ted. 

One year from today, when motor 
companies will be producing engines 


at near-peak capacity, aircraft power | C 


plants will be coming off American 
assembly lines at the rate of 8,500-per 
month, or about 100,000 a year. Two 
engines for each of the 50,000 planes 
a year Roosevelt not long ago chart- 
ed as required for victory. 


broken in 1940 with 368,247 tons 
milled. . Broken ore at the end of the 
year was 626,696 tons, sufficient for 
approximately 20 months’ operations, 
At present milling rate, ore reserves 
are estimated over 10 years. 


Indications have been found that 
a sizeable ore body may exist on the 
northeast part of the property. Ex- 
ploration is to be undertaken there 
this year. 

Statement of Operating Results 
(Results at property, title held by 
Hollinger) 

Years En Dec. 


Bullion value 
Add: Discounts rec’d.. 


$ 
1,421,281 


Total income 
Less: Mining 
Milling 
General expense ... 


Operat. profit 
Less: Taxes .......... 
Development w/o .. 


493,919 
215,533 
90,915 


620,914 
39,989 
137,730 


Net operat. profit 4, 443,195 
Ho 


Il. Gap, exps. ....4. 155,033 


Divisible profit* ... 288,162 
*Of which 20% belongs to Young-David- 
son Mines by agreement. 


Profit and Less Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
1940 
$ 
76,443 
601 
7,280 
4,160 
2,195 


Share of div. profits .. 
Add: Tax adjust. .... 
Less: Admin. expense. 

Incorp. expense w/o 


63,409 
31,682 


31,727 
12,615 
1,635 


42,707 
*Deficit. tTax rebate. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Earned $0.04 30.029 
02 0.02 
1,584,108 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. surplus ... 
Less: Tax adjust. .... 


8,914 
901 


A total of 994,943 tons of ore was 
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To Operate from Torento 


May 17, 1947 


MONEY SAFELY 
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“Three round-trip daily services supplement the two direct non-stop 


‘between Toronto and Buffalo, link- 


ing the former with air routes to | York by T. C. A., leaving Toronto at 


American Airlines on June 2. Ex- 
ecutives of the company, with U. S. 
airmail and civil aviation officials, 
came to Canada during ‘the past 
week to complete plans. 
Authority for operation of the new 
service was granted three weeks 
ago, at the same time as Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines was authorized to 
start its non-stop New York-Toronto 
service, now in operation. For the 
next two weeks American Airlines 
will operate test flights between 
Toronto and Buffalo to familiarize 
its pilots with the route; In the 


offices, maintenance quarterg and 
other facilifies is being pressed by 
officials of American now in To- 
gonto. 

Canadians now with the company 
will be transferred to handle opera- 
tions in Canada. 


The limited schedule with which 
the service will start provides flights 
to Buffalo at 11 a.m., 4.25 p.m. and 
7.55 p.m., standard time, to connect 
with the 14 New York and 13 other 
trips passing through Buffalo daily. 
Special arrangements have been 
made for speedy handling of Cana- 
dian passengers at Buffalo airport, 
so connections can be readily effect- 
ed for trips to Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and other points. 

The service will operate with 21- 


passenger Douglas DC-3 planes. The 
three trips daily out of Toronto will 


Secondary Mart 
Now Granted Oil 
Royalties 


Trading in oil royalties “ahead of 
the drill” becomes possible in On- 
tario following a change in the regu- 
lations of the Ontario Securities 
Commission, Such trading however 
will only be permitted when the ac- 
tual money necessary to complete an 
oil well has been placed with a duly- 
appointed trustee with completion 
of the well guaranteed. 


Subscriptions or commitments by 
drilling companies and similar or- 
ganizations to accept preferred -net 
royalties in lieu of cash for the part 
played in drilling a well, however, 
will. be considered as having been 
deposited with the trustee so that 
present practices wiil not be inter- 
fered with. 


As before, the fixed preferred 
amount in dollars must not be less 
than the original offering price to 
the public. _ If it wished to trade oil 
royalties “at the market,” the trust 
company acting as the trustee must 
notify the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission, 

Helps Dealers 

The new regulations are expected 
to cause considerable satisfaction 
among dealers in oil royalties, it is 
stated, Some of the smaller royalty 
retailing houses were partially de- 
pendent on profits from market ac- 
tivity in oil royalties last year until 
a change in regulations prohibited 
market trading in royalties until a 
well reached production. This ’situa- 
tion also caused serious difficulty 
with the larger house financing oil 
wells. LF roe were inclined to 
hold off until a well was nearly com- 
pleted even though drilling was be- 
ing done on a turn-key basis. The 
royalty issuing house therefore had 
to put up more of its own money 
than before to guarantee completion 
of a well. 

The change in the Ontario regula- 
tions brings practice into line with 
that already in effect in Alberta. 


Bart Malartic Lets 
Drilling Contract 


A contract for a programme of 
diamond, drilling has been let by 
Bart Malartic Gold Mines to In- 
spiration Mining & Development 


a new development programme is to 
be undertaken, cgmprises 15 claims 
in the Malartic area of Quebec ad- 
joining Malartic Gold Fields. Work | 
is to be under the direction of J. P.| 
Norrie, the company’s. consulting 
engineer. 


Public Utility Earnings 


East Kootenay Power 
1941 1940 

< 

45,881 | 

13,930 | 


March: 


$ 
-*54,188 
*17,274 


*36,914 
607,595 


Gross revenue 
Less: Oper. exp. ...... 


Net earnings 

Year Ended Mar. 31: 
Gross revenue 
Less: Oper. exp. ..... 216,037 198,367 


Net earnings 391,558 345,856 
*Subject to year-end adjustments. 


31,951 
544,224 


Canada Northern Power 
3 1941 


$ 
413,708 


March 1940 
$s 
435.040 


Gross earnings 
235,047 


Less: Oper: exp. ...... 221,508 


Net earnings ......... 192,200 

Three Menths Ended Mar. 31: 
Gross earnings .. .... 1,248,894 
Less: 668,349 


580,545 


199,993 


1,304,220 
701,150 


Net earnings 603,070 


Twin City Rapid Transit 
Three Months Ended Mar. 31 
1940 
« 
2,270,585 
1,941,533 
329,052 

3,504 
332,556 
216,594 

15,105 
3,377 


97,480 


1,931,714 
334,839 
3,101 
337,940 
206,619 
14,397 
3,435 


113,489 


Jamaica Public Service 
Menth of March 
ne 


27.447 
Net income 19,662 
Three Months Ended March 
1941 


The Main Lodge surrounded by cottages and cabins, 


Enjoy Yoursely at 
MUSKOKA BEACH INN 


Season Opens May’22—Come up for the 24th Week-end 


Make this vacation the best you ever had. Muskoka Beach Inn on the 
shores of Lake Muskoka provides accommodation to suit every taste 
and pocketbook. Here you will find all the conveniences of home in q 
setting of beautiful landscape, sparkling water and clear, zestful cir that 
banishes hay fever like magic. Muskoka Beach Inn provides all facilities 
for active sports, perfect relaxation or privacy. High quality food, expertly 
served, will please the most discriminating guest. Comfortable, spring 
mattressed beds, spotless linen and modern furnishings will help make 


your stay a happy one. 
WRITE Phone Gravenhurst 29 


Muskoka Beach Jun 


MUSKOKA BEACH, ONTARIO 3 miles from Gravenhurst 


WIRE 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


1817-1941 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


Assets of £143 millions. London Offices at 
Over 870 branches in Australia, 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. and at 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughout Canada. 
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o tent 
The company’s property, on which | =; 


invites you to enjoy a new and thrilling 

glorious vacation in old French Canada this 

summer. Discover at first hand the cradle o 
Canada’s history, the land which still treasures the 
fragrant culture of Old France. 

Revel in her historic cities, towns, villages 
shrines, chateaux and manoirs, where legend an 
romance are haunted by Cartier, Champlain, and 
a host of heroes. The old-time courtesy and tradi- 
tional hospitality of her people give a new zest 
and charm to travel in a Province which also offers 
you breath-taking scenery, a brilliant, temperate 
summer climate, unexcelled sports, sea and fresh- 
water bathing facilities, famous cuisine. 

Good highways, rail, bus, and steamer 
services, excel , inns, pensions, * 
everywhere —* among 's best. 


INFINITE VARIETY AWAITS YOU! 


Old-World Québec City — cosmopolitan 
Montréal — the ma ic Soint-Lovreat nf 


! Your friendly neighbour Québec warmly 


Ask today for literature 
and map at travel 
agencies, rail or bus 
sf, or La Province 

Oathec Tourist Bur- 
eau in Montrial of 


bec, or 159 Bay 
treet, Toronte. 


a miniature in Eastern Town- 
ships — the y Gatineau, Liévre, Sai 
Maurice Valleys — the new Eldorado 

Peninsula — the awe-inspiring 
i Lec Sein op ced cients 
wer ME 7 picturesque islands of the Gulf. . . 
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vadian Pacific Expre. a e 
VELLERS CHEQUES Submitted 
4 James G. Bryce, Mon- 
real, Says Bondholders’ 
Big Need Is Champion 


Holders of Abitibi Power & Paper 
as root 0 cent manapoebat 
indifferen 
ee of legal rights, declares 
G. Bryce, Montreal. 
Bryce has a plan which he 
pinks will be helpful, not only to 
pendholders put to shareholders as 
geil. In his opinion, the first objec- 
we should be to reduce the funded 
this could be done, he says, 
market purchase of bonds, 
sale by tender from indi- 
e | bondholders, using excess 
ing capital now available. 
Untangle Legal Difficulties 
Mr, Bryce has written to The Fin- 
gncial Post outlining his ideas as/ 
follows: 
aa ‘The Abitibi re has 
cotta woked for nine years for someone 
— oenaian his cause, to save him 
from indifferent management and 
grant him his legal rights. There 
have been belated attempts to 
straighten out the position of the 
bondholders, but all these have been 


C H I NN strangled by a mass of legal machin- 
ery and conflicting interests. It 


a :) : ‘ 7 - 
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nodation to suit every taste to clear up this mess that has been 
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Jun millions (the figure the Commis- 

sion sets as sufficient) should not 

j now be used to redeem bonds in 
miles from Gravenhurst the open market, or on tender from 
A individual holders? It is probable 
that a large block of bonds could 
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$42.50 of back interest, and a fur- 
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New Bow ela { ee a . Yi ' “The next six months will be critical ones for the British Empire. 
| | | | Settee 4 Wid We Canadians must meet this challenge with ever-greater sacrifice 


League Yearbook 3 : RRL eT = 
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Society, Ottawa, paper cover $2.50, | ae i increasing energy . . . and be prepared to bear our share of the 
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THESE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


are reaching the nation’s decisive buying power 
through The Financial Post | é 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER CO. LTD. 

ACME GLOVE WORKS, LTD. 
Agency—A. McKim Limrrep 

ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORP. 
gency—CockFiELp, Brown & Co. Lp. 


ALL-CANADA RADIO FACILITIES LTD. 
Agency—J. Water THompson Co. Lrv. 
AMALGAMATED ELECTRIC CORPN. 
Agency—RONALDs ApveRTisina Agency Lt». 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 
Agency—Lorp & THomas or CANaDA Ltd. 
ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES LTD. o 
ATLAS POLAR CO. LTD. 
Agency—THORNTON PUBKIS 
AYERS LIMITED - ; 
Agency—A. McKim Lrmrrep™ 
‘BABCOCK-WILCOX & GOLDIE-MAIOLLOON LTD. © 
Agency—INDUSTRIAL ADvERTigina. AGENCY Lt». 
BARBER-ELLIS OF CANADA, LEP. 
BARRETT CO. LTD. 
Agency—J. WALTER Tumment Co. Ltn. 
BAUER & BLACK LTD. 
Agency—CockFiIELp, BrowN & Co. Lr. 
SELL TELEPHONE CO. OF CANADA 
Ageney—CockFiz.p, Brown & Co. Lap. 
BENSON & HEDGES (CANADA) LTD. 
Agency—CockFieLp, Brown & Co. Lp. 
BRITISH AEROPLANE ENGINES, LTD. 
BRITISH AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO. LTD. 
Agency—A. McKim Limrrep 
GRITISH COLUMBIA POWER CORP. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD. 
Ageney—CockrieLp, Brown & Co. Ltn. 
BURLINGTON STEEL CO. LTD. 
Agency—Russet.. T. Keuey Lp. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. OF CANADA LTD, 
Agency—MAacLareN ApVeRTISING Co. LTD, 


BURT BUSINESS FORMS. LTD “ ae 


Agency-—-Wa.sH ADVERTISING Co. ‘Lap. 
©ANADA CEMENT CO. LTD. 
Agency—Cockrigip, Brown & Co. Lt. 
©ANADA DRY GINGER ALE LTD. 
Agency—MACLAREN ADVERTISING Co. LTD. 
CANADA FOUNDRIES AND FORGINGS LTD. 
CANADA WIRE & CABLE CO. LTD. 
Agency—StTESvENSON & Scott Ltp. 
CANADIAN BANK NOTE CO. LTD. 
Agency—TANDY ApverTisIna Acsncr, Lt». 
CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMITED 
Agency—A. McKim LIMITED 
CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. LTD. 
Agency—J. J. Gispans, Limirep 
CANADIAN CELANESE LTD. 
CANADIAN CONTROLLERS LTD. 
Agency—WaALsH Apvertisina Co. Lip. 
CANADIAN COTTONS LTD. . 
CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LTD. - 
Agency—Noragis-PATTERSON LTD. . 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Agency—MacLaren Apveatisine Co. Ltp. 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LTD. 
“Cellophane” Division. 
Agency—MoConna,, Eastman & Co. Lt. 
“Explosives” Division and “Institutional.” 
Agency—RONaLps ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD. 
CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND CO. LTD. 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
GANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Agency—MACLAREN Abvertisine Co, Lap. ‘ 
CANADIAN MARCONI CO. LTD. 
Ag FIELD, Brown & Co. Ltp. 
CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES LTD. 
Agency—McConnmLL, Eastman & Co. Ltp, 
CANADIAN POSTAGE METERS & MACHINES CO. LTD. 
Agency—Wa.sH Apvertisinc Co. Lt. 
CANADIAN STEEL CORPN. 
Agency—A. McKim Lp. . 
CANADIAN TUBE & STEEL PRODUCTS LTD. * 
Ageney—NornI8-PATTERSON LTD. 
CANADIAN VICKERS LTD. 
Agency—Norgnris-P aTTerson ‘LTD: 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LTD. 
Agency—Russewt T. Keizer Lt. 
CANADIAN WOOD PIPE & TANKS LTD. 
Agency—MoConnam, Eastman & Co. Lt. 
CANADIAN WRIGHT LTD. 
CERYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA LTD. 
Agency—Watse Apvaerisina Co. Ltp. 
COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
Agency—D’Arcy ADVERTIBING Co. 
CUMSLDAETD MINING & SMELTING CO. OF CANADA 


Agency—A. McKim Lt. 
CONSUMERS’ GAS CO. OF TORONTO 
COUBTAULD’S (CANADA) LTD. ‘ 

Agency—RonaLps ApveaTisinc Acsncy Lr. 
CRANE LTD. 

Ageney—Cocnrizip, Brown & Co. Ltp. 


CRAWLEY. & McCRACKEN CO. LTD, 
Agency—A. McKim Liuirrep= 


DACK’S S4OES LTD. 
Apvaerisine Co. Las. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORP. LTD. 
Agency—Cockriaip, Brown & Co. Lap. 


DOMINION BRIDGE CO. LTD. 
Ageney—A. McKim Limrrep 


DOMINION ENVELOPES CO. LTD. 


GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA LTD. 
Apvestmixe Co. Lr. 


Agency—MacLaran 
D. GESTETNER (CANADA) LIMITED 
Agency—Norais-PaTrerson Ltp. 
GLOBE ENVELOPES LTD. 


HORTON STEEL WORKS LTD. 
HUDSON BAY MINING AND SMELTING CO. LTD. 


A 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. or CANADA LTD. 
‘ OBR * 


LIVINGSTON STOKER CO. LTD. 
Agency—AkDIEL ADVERTISING AGENCY LD. 

W. C. MACDONALD INC. 
Ageney—RIcnagpeon-MacDonatp Apv. Senvice, Ln 

MACLAREN POWER & PAPER CO. 

MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. LTD. 

MARINE INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE CO. LTD. 
Agency—IMPERIAL PusLisHIne Co. 

McBRINE, THE L., CO. LTD. 
Agency—Ferres ADVERTISING SERVICE 


MITCHELL, ROBT., CO. LTD. 


MONTREAL COTTONS LTD. 
Agency—Cockrigtp, Brown & Co. Ltp. 


MONTREAL INDUSTRIAL & ECONOMIC BUBEAU 
MONTREAL LIGHT, BEAT & POWER CONSOL. 


‘MONTREAL TRAMWAYS CO. 


ALEXANDER MURRAY & CO. LTD. 
: Agency—RoNatps ApverTisine Acsncr Lt. 
MUSKOKA WOOD MFG. CO., THE 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPN. 

A McKm Ltp. 


gency—A. 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
Agency—Vickens & Bsnson Ltp. 
NATIONAL STEEL CAR CORP. LTD. 
NEW BRUNSWICK POWER CO. 
NEWSPRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
Agency—CockriaLD, Baown & Co. Lap. 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. | 
Agency—CockFIELD, Brown & Co. Lp. 


NOVA SCOTIA LIGHT & POWER ©O. LTD. 
OFFICE SPECIALTY . CO. LTD. 
ONTARIO PAPER CO. LTD. 

N. M. PATERSON & CO. LTD. 


PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 
Agency—Norris-PaTrerson Lp. 


PENMAN'S LTD. 

Agency—MoConnm., Eastman & Co. Lro. 
PROVINCIAL PAPER LTD. 

Agency—Ronaps Apveatisine Acancr Lt». 


PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT CO. 
Agency—STsvENSON & Scorr Lap. 


QUEBEC POWER CO. 


SHAWINIGAN WATER & POWER CO. LTD. 
SHERWIN- -WILLIAMS CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
Gmusons, Lixitre 


OF CAN. LTB, 
Agency—Tue F. H. Harnunst Co. Ltp. 


CORPORATION OF CANADA LTD. 
Agency—Rocus, Wnaiams & Cunnrnenax Inc. 

STURTEVANT CO. OF CANADA LTD., B. F. 
Agency—Noanis-PatTrmrson Ltp. 

SWISS ELECTRIC CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
Ageney—A. McKiu Luatrep 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS LTD. 
Agency—MAacLaRen 


Apventmsine Co. Lr. 
THORP-HAMBROCK CO. LTD. 


A See a 
TORONTO ATORS LTD. 


TORONTO,ENVELOPE CO. LTD. 

TORONTO IRON WORKS LTD. 
Agency—Nosais-Parrezson Lea. 

TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Agency—A. MoKim Limirep 

TRE TUCKETT TOBACCO CO. LTD. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT os - we 

nA geney—J. a. d 


McKim 
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‘But Westward, Loo 


the Land is Bright.’ 


(Quoted by Winston Churchill from Arthur Hugh Clough’s poem) 


Britain looks confidently westward to Canada....to the. 
‘bright glow of its steel furnaces....the sparks from tts giant 
anvils of industry .... the gleam in the faces of the nation’s 


workers proudly doing their essential job for victory beg an 
The ‘tempo of the nation’s production effort increases. 


Are you getting your share of the new industrial buying power? Important decisions are beirig maile in Conde 
to-day ... more frequently, more quickly than ever . .. Decisions about sources of supplies... Decisions that have 


an important bearing upon your firm’s future. 
One sure way to influence the big buyers is to speak to them directly throngh the pages of their favourite business 
paper — The Financial Post. | | | / 


Recent independent surveys* show that:— 
® The Financial Post is read by a larger percentage of businessmen than any other business publication. 
® Top executives in large companies overwhelmingly prefer The Financial Post. 


© The Financial Post is the most.read periodical among the Management Group and Purchasing Agents — the 
*. two groups mentioned most frequently in connection with purchases. 


The Financial Post is the preferred business publication and the most effective medium in which to advertise to businessmen, 


Take advantage of this proven entree to the very board rooms of business and the minds of industry’s men of decision to 
build prestige and sales for your products and services. ’ 


Ask your advertising agency or our representative. 


THE. FINANCIAL POST 


Dominion Square Building 481 University Avenue 


MONTREAL TORONTO | 


“Copies af these research reparts —“Who:Buy) jor Business?” and “Busi 
ness Reading in Canada” will be sent to interested executives on request; 
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By DE. OTTO STRASSER 


(Copyright) 


since the beginning of this year I have 
| geceived approximately 30 letters from the 
“Beich. They came from widely different 
not only from followers of the 
Black Front,” my own group fighting Hitler 
"githin Germany, but for a large part also from 
'pfficers of the army, from state functionaries, 
gud pattly even from leading members of the 
| “4 pelieve therefore that I am entitled to 
“jorm trom these letters a pretty true picture 
' pf the present mood of the German people, 
' gnd of how they think on various problems, 
And these views reflect not only conditions of 
fife and work within the Hitler Reich. They 
‘gre particularly important as revealing the 

ual and moral attitude of the German 
people after eight years of Hitler tyranny. 

‘Common to all letters is the unshakeable 
eonviction of the ordinary people that the 
war wil} be finished this year. And the vast 
majority of them confidently count on a 
German victory. Again and again, in many 
yariations, the sentence is to be found: “Next 
dill (several letters say even summef) our 
goldiers will be back home and all distress 
qwill-have an end.” 

This confidence has something convulsive 
in ft, It reveals the moral fatigue of the Ger- 
man people. The German people are like a 
man who has behind him a Jong, long march 
with heavy baggage, suffering hunger and 
thirst and privations of all kinds and now 
hopes that he has to hold out “only half an 
hour” to the goal. The German people are 
worn out mentally; they are tired of trying 
to be iron-willed as Hitler demands. 

How strongly and generally this idea is 
spread among the German people can best 
be seen from the attitude of Hitler and the 
official tactics of the Propaganda Ministry. 


Binding Promise 


It was Hitler who, in his New Year’s Procla- 
mation, gave the German people the binding 
promise that the war will be finished in’ 1941 
“with the greatest victory of all times.” Goeb- 
bels Stresses this Short-term holdout at every 
opportunity, The letter of a high Party func- 
tionary even intimates that it is Goebbel’s 
intention to nail Hitler down in this respect. 

Early'in April Goebbels told the foreign 
correspondents in a press conference that 
Germany would win the war this symmer 
and expressly repeated Hitler’s New Year's 
promise. For Hitler and Goebbels know 
yery well that only in this hope are the German 
people still prepared to keep plodding along 
the agonizing road. And remember this Via 
Doloroso of the German people was commenc- 
ed not Sept. 1, 1939, but on Jan. 30, 1933. 


It might seem a contradiction that this 
fatigue is coupled with the hope of victory. 
But this is only a seeming contradiction. 

Tt is just because the German people are 80 
tired that they cling to Hitler’s promise of 
victory a8 a sick man relies on the word of the 
doctor that he will soon recover. 


Thus the convulsive hope of victory is psy- 
chologically a proof of the lack of moral 
reserves in the German people. That is why 
Hitler is compelled to state abnormally low 
figures of losses. The German people cannot, 
would not stand higher figures, or the truth. 


The flight of Rudolph Hess from German 
otficers, in my opinion, is a sensational con- 
firmation of news that I have been getting 
from inside Germany for some months past. 

First, that German morale is being sus- 
tained only by the hope of victory this year. 

Second, that there is a bitter inner struggle 
®ing on for control of Germany. It is a fight 
to the death. The protagonists are, on the one 

Hitler and the inner group of the Nazi 
a and on the other hand Reichsmarshal 

‘rmann Goering, the Prussian generals, the 

leading industrialists and bankers. 


Quarrel Scouted 


I do not for one minute believe that Adolf 
No and Rudolph Hess have quarrelled. 
greater loyalty and personal friendship 
could have been felt by two men for one 
tnother than that which existed between 
Hitler and Hess. : 2 
In Germany they were described by 2 


slang phrase that can best be trans- 


lited into English as “buddies.” Hess was for 
Years Hitler’s private secretary, his com- 
pation in prison and his close associate in 
the years of his rise to power. 

Only Heinrich Himmler could be regarded 
& holding for Hitler a devotion and personal 


ly such as was displayed at all times . 


“by Rudolph Hess. 
thar “veal the answer, but I am confident 
Hess has read in the handwriting on 


2 hal the collapse of Nazism, the purging 
of 


~ 


feeder of the Anti-Hitler | ; bh 
~ German \ 


Who is Otto Strasser? 

Today, he is the man Hitler wants most to 
kill unless perhaps Rudolph Hess has gained 
that “distinction.” ; 

Dr. Strasser is head of the Black Front, the 
secret band of Germans working in and out 
of the Reich for the destruction of Hitler and 
Hitlerism. % 

And the long trail of escape from the Hitler 

po that started back: in’ March,’ 1933,, 
when he crossed the Alps into Austria-on. foot 
has. finally. brought (apemrnere the hunted 
one—to a carefully guarded address in 
Canada. - 

Born in. 1897, son of a. minor: government 
official—like Hitler—Strasser. served with the 
Germag forces in the first Great War, became’ 
an officer and on recovery from. desperate 
wounds, he. was swept into. the political fer- 
ment that boiled in, Germany in -war 
years. 

It was his brother, Gregor Strasser, who 
was one of the chief founders and first heads 
of the National Socialist Party, under that 
leadership a completely. different: political 
programme from what it became under Hitler, 


lt was Gregor who finally yielded. party 
leadership, who became Hitler's aide. Atso’ it 
was Gregor.who died by Gestapo bullets— 
murdered in cold blood—in 1934. It was Otto 
who became the. Nazi's No. | enemy. 

In 1930, Otto Strasser began his Black 
Front, the amazing Fifth Column within Ger- 
many, the only ahti-Hitler group which the 
Gestapo has not apparently been able: to 
stamp out. 

The famous author, Douglas Reed (Insanity 
Fair, at has recently devoted an entire vol- 
ume to the life of Strasser: “Nemesis?” De- 
scribing the, success of the Black Front, he 
writes: 

"| have seen a letter written to him 

Strasser), in exile, by one. of the leading 
SS commanders of today, a man famous and 

popular in Germany, and this letter breathes 
a tierce hatred of Hitler. | have seen other~ 
letters from officers now serving the Reichs- 
wehr. Through these invisible .changels ot - 
information, Otto Strasser was*able fo look 
into Secret Police headquatters in Berlin 
itself, to read the report made by a man 
sent to kill him ... . He knows the contents of 
his own dossier at Gestapo headquarters.” 

Twice, Strasser has escaped with his life 
because the killer the Gestapo sent to dispose 
of him was a Black Front man, says Reed. 

The Financial Post, in publishing this article 
from his pen, desires to point out that the 
views expressed are those of Dr. Strasser. 


ferences superficially and work together in 
their joint plans for world conquest. 

On the side of the Prussian generals stand 
many of those who were foolish enough to 
think that in support of Hitler they could 
rebuild Germany and protect it from Bolshe- 
vism—the industrialists of the Thyssen and 
Krupp school, the banking groups, the big 
landowners. Their representative in the Nazi 
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wid has always been Goering, not 
The army chiefs have abandoned any hope” 


of final victory in this war, They realize that 
the victories Hitler’s legions have won are 
tenuously held; that-land victories are useless 
without’ victory over the British Navy; that 


with the marshalling of the armed might of . 


the British nations and the industrial might: 


of America, Germany is doomed to defeat. 
We may expect peace feelers soon. Hess 
has not brought peace overtures to Britain. 


He does ‘not speak for the army, It is hardly | 


likely that they would use him as their emis- 
sary or tool. : oy \ 

Here is the form.I-think the peace over- 
tures will take. The army chiefs will offer 
a negotiated peace. They will undertake, as 
a guarantee of good faith and as a prelim- 
inary to the conversations, to liquidate Hitler 
and all Nazi extremists. . 

‘I believe that Hess knows of this new 
unity of powerful groups in Germany against 
Hitler. He must see that the days of the Nazi 
extremists are numbered. He has decided 
that he will not be in Germany when the 
blood purge of June 30, 1934, is repeated, but 
this time with Hitler and his blood-stained 
tyrants as the victims. : 

In at least one respect Hitler has again been 
lucky. The Balkan war gave him an oppor- 
tunity for impressive victories. 

’ 


Significant Comments 
Only the very latest letters speak of the 


victorious Balkan war, but these comments 


are extraordinarily significant. 

For they show that the Nazi victories in the 
Balkans have by no means made as strong an 
impression in Germany as they have, for 
instance, in America. The German. people, 
and especially the German officers, know too 
well that once before Ludendorff was in Sofia 
and Belgrade; yet Germany lost the war, 
They know, also, that Ludendorff was once 
in Constantinople and Damascus. And the 
German General Staff remembers very well 
the two battles of Kut el Amara, the first an 
enormeus victory for Germany — a victory 
more than Wiped out by the second battle. 

That is partly why the news of victory from 
the Balkans does not impress the cognen 
generals as much as it does the rest oF the 
world, And the same thing applies to the 
impending offensive in Asia Minor and 
North Africa, As a matter of course, the 
generals are confident these will add to the 
list of victories: But at the same time, they 
have no confidence that the war will be won 
by them. 

On land the German people consider them- 
selvés invincible. But the German people 
have an instinctive fear of British sea power 
and the infinite reserves of the British Em- 
pire, above all of India, Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

Only a few letters I receive dare to give an 
answer to the question as to how final victory 
will be won by summer or by fall. It isn’t 
fear of the censor which causes this restraint 
(for many of my letters come via an uncen- 
sorable route). It is the inability to form a 
clear idea. 

But as far as the question is asked and 


answered, it is generally contended that after 
the ‘expected victories in the Mediterranean 
and in Asia Minor, “the last offensive” will 
be made directly against England. That 
means the total invasion. 

It is interesting in this connection that 
a report which comes from army circles is 
filled with the greatest possible scepticism. 

The German Navy says that outright inva- 
sion is impossible and declares that perhaps 
the Luftwaffe and the army might solve this 
problem, but not the Navy. » 


Army Fears the Sea 

The Army, for its part, shares the German 
people’s nervousness of the sea and declares 
that it cannot guarantee the success of an 
invasion without safe sea communications. It 
tries to devolve the responsibility upon the 


_Navy and the Luftwaffe. 


‘ Last year the ‘Luftwaffe was completely 
sure that it would succeed in obtaining abso- 
lute control of the British sky and thus not 
only cover the invasion but also reinforce- 
ments. After the bloody experiences of 
August and September, 1940, Goering’s bom- 
bastic self-confidence is not shaken, but 
more sober men do not share his faith. 


I, who know Hitler’s character and his inter-. 


nal position, have no doubt. whatever that 
Hitler will attempt the invasion this year— 
because he must attempt it. Hitler knows 
very well that the morale of the German 
people cannot stand a new war winter. He 
also knows that an invasion in 1942 would be 
10 times as risky and difficult for him as in 
1941, ; 

‘ But, I repeat, the average German still 
believes in a successful invasion. But, I also 


 yepeat, the leading circles of the Army and 


especially the Navy see an invasion of England 
as Hitler’s Waterloo; his Battle of the Marne, 

In addition to an instinctive fear of a jump 
across the Channel, it is especially the fear of 
America which fills thesubconsciousnessof the 
German people with apprehension and the 
Prussian generals with gloomy forebodings. 


U. S. Belittled 


With all the means at its disposal, the 
Goebbels propaganda endeavors to prevent 
this fear from appearing on the surface—by 
not speaking at all of America, or by belittling 
it 

But Goebbels has learned from the last war. 
Then the might of America was minimized. 
Goebbéls does not dare try that angle today, 
He well knows that the German people have 
gigantic respect for, and considerable knowl- 
edge about, the inexhaustible productive 
forces of America from 1917-18 and its growth. 
since then. 


wr 
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Lindbergh propaganda in the United States is 
exclusively ‘based on this clever Goebbels 
argument which has its psychological effect 
upon.weak minds in. America quite the same 
as in Germany.) 

This is another demonstration of the propa- 
ganda which tries to convince the German 
people that the end of the road is near. 

The incessant use of this prépaganda theme 
is of the greatest significance in case the 
invasion fails and, thus, a Hitler victory is out 
of the question, not only for 1941 but for good, 
In this case the “It will soon be over” propa- 
ganda will have the directly opposite effect 
on -the German people. The artificially 
created and maintained will suddenly col- 
lapse. It was recognition of this very real 
danger which caused Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech of April 4 to move the date of complete 
victory farther away. But at the same time 
he still saw himself compelled to declare the 
year 1941 as decisive. 


, 
’ 


On the contrary, it is obvious that the planned? 
economic preparation of this war has put 
Germany in.a far better. position than in the 
last war. Even the official rationing figures 
show that the German people are not ‘worse 
fed than ‘those of Switzerland or England, for 


Spain. or unoccupied France. . Remember, 
however, that the German people have had to 
suffer these privations not for months but for 
many years... 

The raw materials problem is the same, 
especially the oil probiem, which many of the 
éxperts on this.continent have exaggerated. 
The economic support of Russia, the war 
consumption which remains far below esti- 
mates, the drastic and effective civil curtail- 
ments, etc., have brought about a situation in 
whigh the raw materials problem, including 
oil, shows no sign whatever of acute emerg- 
ency. Nor does it permit expecting one 
‘during the next two or three years. This 
does not mean that there is not already a tan- 
gible shortage of certain replacement materi- 
als. ‘But this affects the quality more than the 
quantity of production. : 

Equally favorable, or even more favorable, 
than the food and raw materials situation is 
the question of fresh recruits, which, during 
the last war, became more difficult from year 
to year, and from 1917.0n, visibly led to catas- 
trophe. 

‘But these very facts give. morale its de- 
cisive importance. For — I repeat — the 
economic and military strength of Germany 
are coupled with extraordinary weaknesses of 
morale.- 

The decisive cause of that weakness is the 
inner contrast between the German -people 
and the’Hitler system. ret 

But I also know that at most 10%. of the 
German ‘people are by conviction behind 
the Hitler system, while at least 10% have, 
with the same force of conviction, for years 
fought against the Hitler system. And 80% 
of the German people are “unpolitical” and 
follow the victor. This, exactly, is the decisive 

reason why Hitler has needed a victory every 
six months since his accession—to keep those 
80% loyal to his disliked dictatorial system. 

As long as Hitler, through the weakness 
of the democracies, could reap his external 
political successes year in and year out, and 
as long as during the war—through the defi- 
cient preparation of the democracies—he can 


obtain military successes, the unpolitical 80% 


will, more or less loyally, go with the 10% 
Hitler followers. 


Swing of Support 


But the moment Hitler suffers a visible mili- 
tary failure which takes the confidence of 
victory from the German people—that 
moment the same 80% will more or less 
quickly turn toward the 10% Hitler opponents, 
including the corresponding parts of the army. 

The second cause of the moral weakness 
of the German people is their bad conscience. 
The German people well realize that they 
have done a grave wrong to the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Norwegians, and so on, whose best 
elements are doing nothing that any decent 


German has not done and would not do: fight | 


* 


for national freedom. 
United as the German people were with 
Hitler in condemnation of the Versailles 
treaty, equally much they separate themselves 
from Hitler’s present policy of subjugating 
other peoples to Germany, 
One result of this bad conscience is the 


f the tsaibions . much greater sensitivity of the German people 


In its effect upon the morale o 
people America’s entry into the war would 
almost equal the failure of invasion. 

It may surprise some that I stress so 
strongly the morale situation of the German 


eed ; 
Otto Strasser 
~ 
people and ascribe such an outstanding im- 
portance to this point. But one who really 
knows German conditions and, apart from 
that, has a clear idea of the military possibili- 
ties of both sides, must agree with me that 
the decision in this war will be ultimately and 
decisively determined on the battleground of 
morale. > 
Hitler knows this well and, in his latest 
Reichstag speech, he tried to.soothe his own 
r by 
ds 


Goebbels’ method of belittling is therefore: 


much cleverer. He does not minimize the 


might of America. He simply says—and keeps , 


poe Be op ee 


to air bombing. 

There is not a letter from Germany which 
does not speak with horror of British bombing 
and which does not give descriptions of the 
excitement caused by alarms. This is all the 
more strange since the air attacks on German 
cities are relatively rare harmless, com- 
pared with the sufferings w England and 
the English people have to undergo. 

But it is ‘possible to foresee the effect which 
may be expected when once the R.A. F. is 
strong and relentless enough to repay bomb 
with bomb. 

I venture to say that the German people 
(out of their bad conscience) could not take 
half the blows which the English people (out 
of their good conscience) have been taking so 
magnificently for months. 

To sum up: the German people are wavering 
between hope and fear; hope for victory in 
the summer or, at the latest, the fall of this 
year; fear of a failure of invasion, fear of the 
entry of America, fear of British air reprisals. 


The Turning Point 


The turning point on the battlefield of 
morale will probably come in the fal] of this 
year, after the abortive invasion attémpt. If 
by then British policy will at last give the 
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Canada could have saved approxi- 


at least, agitation for further co- 
operation, foundation for which was 
laid by the Canadian National-Cana- 
dian Pacific Act of 1933, But import- 
ance of economy is more evident 
now than when talk of rail unifica- 
tion originated. 
Merger Held Practicable 

Expert testimony given at probes 
of the past decade indicates amalga- 
mation of express and telegraphs— 
outside the orbit of the wider pro- 
posal of railway unification--is both 
practicable and desirable. 

If a merger were effected more 
than half the saving would be ex- 
perienced within the first year of 
consolidation. It would be consum- 
mated without moving onto the con- 
tentious ground of complete railway 
merger. 

The picture of express and tele- 
graphs in the Dominion is replete 
with ludicrous examples of duplica- 
tion. 

Take the case of the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. both Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific 
Telegraphs operate offices. They 
are adjoining, separated only by a 
handrail. 

Extrayagance of Duplication 

The hotel has approximately 1,000 
rooms and accommodation for 1,300 
guests. Even under the busiest cir- 
cumstances ‘either of these offices 
could handle peak traffic emanating 
from the hotel with ease. 

Because of the competitive factor 
both companies maintain offices at 
little, if any, profit. Safer assump- 
tion is that both operate at a loss. 
One might show a profit. 

In about 350 points across Canada 
substantially the same situation pre- 
vails. From these competing offices 
about 90% of commercial telegraph 
business originates. There are about 
3,500 to 3,600 telegraph offices of all 
descriptions. If consolidation were 
effected it is probable that nearly 
half the duplicate offices could be 
eliminated, 

1934 Plan Dropped 

Take the case of express com- 
panies. 

In one city 200 pick-up trucks 
of the two organizations daily cover 
the same routes, picking up parcels. 
By eliminating overlapping it is 


’ probable 135 vehicles could do the 


same job without lessening quality 
ct service. : 

The Dominion seriously consid- 
ered merging these two facilities in 
1934. Dr. R. J. Manion, then minister 
of railways, announced intention of 
introducing a bill into the House of 
Commons providing for amalgama- 
tion of express and telegraphs. Later 
he withdrew the bill. 

Withdrawal is generally laid to the 
pressure of labor against the 
measure. 

Two-company Control 

Express and telegraph business in 
Canada is largely in the hands of 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. C. N. RB. express 
traffic is handled as a department of 
the railway and gross revenues are 


ing Costs . 


and Express Companies Show Much Duplication ~ 
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Plenty of pulchritude in the thousands of competing telegraph offices across — 
Canada, but not enough business, says this csllale. 


included in the system's gross 
earnings. 

Canadian Pacific Express Co. is a 
subsidiary organization which pays 
express privileges to the railway. Its 
revenues and expenses are included 
under miscellaneous operation of the 
system. m 

The situation in regard to tele- 

hs is much the same as With 

xpress. Bulk of Canada’s telegraph 

business is shared by the two 
companies, 

History of amalgamation proposals 
dates back to predepression days, 
when it was realized traffic .could 
not support the weighty network of 
rails erected in development of the 
Dominion. 

Apparently the possibility of tac- 
Kling the question of railway express 
and telegraphs in tly exist- 
ed in minds of officials as far back as 
1930. S. J, Hungerford, president of 
Canadian National Railways, was 
first officer of either company pub- 
licly to suggest pooling of telegraphs 
and express. 

Testifying before the Duff Com- 
mission in 1932, he forma- 
tion of holding co for ex- 
press and telegraphs,.with C. P. R. 
and C. N, R..ownitig=proportionate 
amounts of. stock and a common 
administration in new companies. 

Certain joint terminals had been 
operated successfully by the two 
railways for many years, notably 
that at Toronto.. Mr. Hungerford 
pointed to these as examples of a 
satisfactory joint endeavor and 
stated he would like to see the prin- 
ciple extended. 

Cleavage of Views 


While both railway officials agree 
that savings could be made, there 


Canadian Grocer’s Part in 


Our Wartime 


Economy— : 


An army, it is stated by military men, marches on its stomach, 
Food is just as important war material as battleships, war 


’ 


planes, tanks, guns. 


Canada is the chief supplier of food to the British Empire 
forces and is growing in importance. 


Canadian Grocer covers the food industry, and one of its chief 
functions in wartime is to interpret to distributors the various 
Government orders and restrictions that are felt necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 


Sugar Control is one example. 


Immediately after war broke out when many feared a sugar . 
shortage, Canadian Grocer published an exclusive article with 
facts and figures showing there was no danger of this inasmuch 
as world production was much greater than at the end of the 1914. 
1918 war. This article was of great assistance to the Government 
as it helped to stop panicky buying by allaying the fears of the 
trade and through it. the consumer, that there would be any 
permanent shortage. Canadian Grocer also analyzed, as no other 
paper had done the significance of the appointment of a sugar 


comptroller. 


Market Reports—Canadian Grocer is giving its readerg auth- 
entic information on markets and market trends which enables 


them to buy to best advantage, 


with a corresponding saving to” 


the consumer. It is the only publication of any kind in Canada 
giving a comprehensive food market service. Its market sum- 
maries showing foods available and price trends have ‘been 
reprinted in newspapers all over Canada. These papers would 
not use this material if such a service were available elsewhere. - 
Canadian Grocer is helping to foster export trade—im t 
in view of loss of markets due to the wer—showing 
the reports of its own representatives, interviews with business- 


men and trade commissioners, 
how to go after them. 


where new markets exist and 


Canadian Grocer’s news pages illustrate how distributors 
operate to keep overhead costs to a minimum so that they can 
sell at lowest possible prices based on the service rendered, 

Canadian Grocer aids in the marketing of our agricultural 
and fisheries products by showing through displays ahd news 
articles how aggressive grocers are moving them into cOnsump- 
tion. Canadian Grocer has been visited a number of times by 
Government representatives, soliciting its help in the disposition 


of surplus fruits. 


Canadian Grocer gives its readers the underlying food facts 


that provide businessmen 


with a barometer by which they can 


make, with a greater degree of safety, plans for the future. 


The above is one of.a series of articles running in The 
Weekly on war work of our publications. Articles have 


appeared in previous issues 


on “Chatelaine,” “Canadian 


Machinery,” “Hardware and Metal,” and statements from other 
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has been a marked cleavage of opin- 
ion as to how best results could be 
obtained. 
Canadian Pacific Railway officials 
= consistently favored unifica- 
ion. 
fe) tor of unification proposals, 
C. N, R. has vacillated. 


S. W. Fairweather, chief of C. N.'s 
economic bureau, stated he did not 
regard merger of the two services 
as practicable for technical reasons. 

The late T. E. McDonnell, former 

resident of C. P. Express, declared 

e considered independent merger 
feasible, © : 

The C. N. economic bureau head 
advocated consolidation of express 
and freight facilities. 


Estimates of Economy 


C. P. R. officials estimated under 
unification saving to express com- 
jes would be $1,450,000 annually, 

; is estimate presented the extreme 
view. 

Mr. Fairweather estimated possi- 
ble saving of $750,000 from consoli- 
dation of express services. 

Report of a joint committee of 
C. N. R. and C. P. R, officers, formed. 
to carry out provisions of the C, N,- 
. P. Act of 1933, found saving of $1 
million could be brought about by 
co! dation. 

Meeting place of the two divergent 
views is apparently in the commit- 
tee’s estimate, which considered 
consolidation ‘of both express sys- 
tems feasible and desirable. 

Economy in the current year 
would probably be.greater than the 
$1 million estimate because of great- 
ly increased traffic. 


' Would Streamline Telegraphs 


In the field of telegraph communi- 
cations consolidation offers more 
than wartime possibilities, 

For years telephone and telegraph 
companies have been keen com- 
petitors. Air mail has entered the 
highly competitive field. Competi- 
tion between telegraph companies 
themselves has been most serious. 

Elimination of competition within 
the industry itself would enable it 
to present a solid front to competi- 
tion of new media,- Unified service 
would not be less efficient than 
under the present system. In fact, it 
is contended it would actually 
improve. ’ 

What savings would accrue if the 
government-owned and private tele- 
graph systems were pooled? 

S..W.- Fairweather, before the 
Senate rail probe, estimated $600,000 
savings annually from merger. Other 
estimates ran higher. Canadian 
Pacific Telegraph officials set the 
figure at $1 million for both commer- 
cial and railway service depart- 
ments. 

No Bar to Union 


No evidence was offered to dis- 
prove the reasonableness of consoli- 
dation, No insuperable barrier exists 
to fusing the systems, according to 
expert evidence. 

Mr. Fairweather advanced one 
reason that might affect pooling. A 


portion of Canadian National Tele- 
” from 


aphs properties” are 
Montreal Telegraph Co. As a prelude 
to consolidation it would be neces- 
sary to enter into an agreement with 
that company. He added tations 
were opened to ee com- 

‘s capital stock, were term- 
nated unsatisfactorily. . 

H. E. Rawlings, president of Mont- 
real Telegraphs, countered that Mr. 
oer evidence was mislead- 
ing in that his company was willing 
to listen to any proposal that the 
Government might make. 

Labor Important Factor 

* Throughout the whole problem of 
consolidating express and telegraph 
services, kingpin of the situation is 
labor. A substantial number of 
employees are involved. 

At the end of 1939 there were 4,659 
employees of Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Express companies, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. There were 2,396 in C. N. 
and 2,263 in C. P. . 

The two telegraph companies em- 
ployed 5,062 persons—-2,668 in C. N. 
and 2,394 in C. P. 

No evidence has been offered to 
suggest that there would be whole- 
sale displacement of these workers. 
On the contrary, there was impres- 
sive evidence that merger of the two 
services would -jnvolve no labor 
displacement. 

Holds Displacement Nil 
The late T. E. McDonnell caleu- 

lated that taking 1937 as a base year, 
retirement on pension, resignations, 
deaths, dismissals, etc., would more 
than compensate for labor displaced 
by merger in the period from 1937 to 
1942. Further, he a ed that 
C. N.’s experience would be substan- 
tially the same. 

Since 1938 there have been import- 
ant changes in the situation. With 
employment at a high peak displace- 
ments which might occur could be 
absorbed in other departments of 
the railway or in other industries. 

According to D. L. Howard, vice- 
president of Canadian Pacific Tele- 
graphs, effect on labor would be vir- 
tually nil. He estimated before the 
Senate rail probe that if consolida- 
tion had taken place between 1933 
and 1937 labor would not have been 
affected in'any way. 

Speedy Saving Possible 
Consolidation of facilities would 
ke five years to complete, accord- 

ing to this source. This would apply 
to complete merger of the com- 
panies, but a substantial portion of 
the project could be carried out 
within one year’s time. 

Additional information. on reper- 
cussion amalgamation might have on 
labor may be gathered from report 
of the Federal Communications 
Commissions filed recently with the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The report recommended the mer- 
ger of Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph Companies into one uni- 
fied system. In reviewing implica- 
tions upon labor the report said soci- 
ety no longer shirks the unemploy- 
ment problem which might arise 
through unification. In fact, the 
Commission states that “when any 
consolidated enterprise emerges, it 
may be found that many of the ini- 
tial duplications of employees 
would have eliminated themselves 
due to continuing action of causes 
ordinarily producing turnover of 
employment, and by possible expan- 
sion of services. As a result, the prob- 
lem of unemployment may not be as 
large as feared initially.” 

Post-war Benefits 

There is little doubt that major 
objection to consolidation is poten- 
tial labor displacement, But labor 
demands maximum economy from 
the government for successful prosa- 
cution of the war. If evidence on the 
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: “Now a Profitable Investment to Plant Trees 
in ‘Cana da ” Decl | ares Dominion ‘Government 


bs PerecbeyStrvey, 


new uses for wood, gains in popula- 
tion and higher demand for forest 
products from other countries whose 
supplies have been uced to a 
greater extent than our own, De- 


methods of detec 
forest fires. ' 

This official estimate of thé rate at 
which Canada’s forests are being de- 
pleted annually shows that total for- 
est production in 1939 involved the 
cutting of 2,824 million cubic feet of 
standing lumber. As this is only the 
depletion for actual use, to it must be 
added the volume of merchantable 
timber destroyed by fire, which has 
averaged 304 million cubic feet over 
the past ten years, and young growth 
of various ages, estimated to be 
equivalent to 264 million cubic feet. 
At least another 700 million cubic 
feet is destroyed annually by insects, 
fungi and windfall, making the total 
drain on Canada’s forest resources in 
1939 approximately 4,093 million 
cubic feet. . 

Placed against this is the lates 
available estimate of Canada’s forest 
resources at 279,656 million cubic feet 
of standing timber. This is made up 
of 425,250 million feet board measure 
of sawn lumber and 1,746,639 thous- 
and cords of pulpwood, ties, piles and 
other smaller materials. 

Higher Prices Coming 

Coming back to the conclusion that 
Canada as a whole ig not growing 
enough forest products to offset the 
annual depletion from all causes, 
the report points out that the increas- 
ing scarcity of wood will result 
in higher prices and tend to limit 
consumption. 

It is stated that: 


“Tt is now a profitable investment 
to plant trees in Canada under cer- 


U. S. Paperboard Output 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Production of 
paperboard by mills in the United 
States in March, 1941, amounted, to 
485,578 tons, or 85.4% of the. rated 
capacity of the mills reporting. With 
the exception of October, 1939, this is 
oo Sees output since the war 


s x 

For the first, three months of 1941 
U. S. paperboard producers have 
turned out 1.4 million tons, or 81% 
of rated capacity, This compares 
with 1.2 million tons in the first quar- 
ter of 1940, or 70.7% of capacity. Un- 
filled orders at the end of March 
amounted to 252,611 tons compared 
with 202,284 tons at the end of Feb- 
ruary, and substantially ahead of any 
month since October, 1939. 


Nicaragua Aids Start 
Of Paper Production 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL .—Nicaragua has de- 
cided to enter the paper manufactur- 
ing field, according to reports from 
that country. The Minister of Public 
Works has awarded the contract to 
make paper utilizing the country's 
forest products. Sufficient foreign 
capital is to be brought into Nica- 
ragua to erect a mill large enough 
to provide paper for both domestic 
consumption and for export. The 
government has given liberal con- 
cessions, including exemptions in 
import duties and many taxes. 
anada supplied Nicaragua with 
pop sang paper valued at 
$3,075 in 1039, latest year for w 
figures are available. 


New Paper Use Adds 


Increasing Scarcity 
tain tions and the regenera- 
management of forest 


decrease and 


through a period of lean years 
whose duration and intensity will 
depend entirely on how soon and 
how effectively we apply scientific 
management to our remaining 
forests.” 


Pulpwood Leads 


Pulpwood is the most important 
forest product in Canada, with a total 
of over $58 millions. It heads the list 
in Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. In British Colum- 
bia logs and bolts lead the list and 
come second for the whole Dominion 
with a total value above $55 millions. 

Third on the list of value of forest 
products comes firewood, with $33 
millions. This product leads in 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Prince Edward Island. Quebec 
heads the list for volume of forest 
production and leads in quantity 
production of pulpwood, firéwood 
and fence rail, as well as being sec- 
ond among the provinces for quan- 
tity production of a number of other 
items. British Columbia follows 
Quebec as the second most important 
province for volume of production, 
with Ontario and New Brunswick 
following next. 

Exports make up a particularly 
large proportion of the forest indus- 
tries. Of the sawn lumber manu- 
factured, about 42% was exported, 
with a large part of this being fur- 
ther manufactured before shipped. 
About 22% of the pulpwood cut was 
exported before being manufactured 
into pulp but of this 86% was rossed, 
or barked, with a considerable in- 
crease in value. The pulp and papér 
industry used 78% of Canaca’s total 
cut of pulpwood as its principal raw 
material. In making pulp, first stage 
in this important manufacturing in- 
dustry, value added to the raw pulp- 
wood by manufacture amounted to 
over $50 millions in 1939. Seventeen 
per cent of this pulp was exported 
and the remainder made into paper 
in Canada, with a value added to 
the pulp of almost $103 millions. 


Economic Loss 


Regarding the net position with 
regard to exporting or manufactur- 
ing in this country the forest prod- 
ucts, the official report states: 


“The economic loss to Canada in- 
volyed in the exportation of un- 
m actured ore and completely 
manufactured forest products for 
further manufacture in other coun- 
tries is a serious matter, but the loss 
was relatively small in comparison 
with our total forest production in 
1939. The loss was most serious in 
connection with the exportation of 
the approximate equivalent of 25,- 

. 186,000 cubic feet of rock pulpwood, 
72,441,000 cubic feet of saw logs and 
some minor unmanufactured ptod- 
ucts, making a total of about 100 
million cubic feet of standing tim- 
ber, or less than 4% of the cut in 
1939. The loss involved in this con- 
nection is partly offset by the 
importation into Canada of similar 
unmanufactured products for use as 
raw materials in Canadian mills.” 
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Home-made Newsprint 
Used in Australia 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Initial publication 
on newsprint mate in Tasmania is 
scheduled for this week by 10 metro- 
politan’ newspapers in Australia. 
First year’s production from the new 
plant is scheduled to be 27,000 tons. 

Altogether about 61.6 millions Aus- 
tralian ig now invested in the new 
industry. .At capacity production the 
output is estimated at 108,000 tons 
and to be sufficient to supply all of 
Australia’s wartime newsprint needs. 
At that time totel investment in the 
project will reach a total of £4 mil- 
lions. 


INTER-STATE ROYALTY 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL,—Inter-State Royalty 
Corp. has advised the, Montreal Curb 
Market that the company’s invest- 
ments in oil royalties had book value 
of $1.1 million at Feb, 28, 1941. Gross 
revenue from royalty income since 
acquisition amounted to $480,376 to 
Jan, 31, last. Depletion reserve 
awe to $130,325 at the same 
ate. 
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Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre. Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William. Ont. 
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"Canada’s Finest All-Rag Bond.” 


Made from clean, new rags, it is immune to 
the toll of years and the dry rot of vaults. It 


throughout the ages. . 


It is the chosen stationery 


of large corporations . , . for letterheads, policies, 
deeds, contracts and other legal instruments, 
that may affect the fortunes of futuse generations, 


Specify this superfine bond 
paper to your printer, 
oF engraver. 
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Changes and Pot 


By R. A. DRAPER 
writer, The Financia! Pest 
whip of the new Dominion 
has hurried the horse and 
plete provincial finance to the 
eeoads of war emergency. Hav- 
. ed along the road of passive 
a ce in the hope of by-passing 
seem sis facing them, the prov- 
os now seem inexorably turned 
ee ne highway of enforced sacri- 
af meet the national need. 
minion-provincial con- 
a ~ Lewes chief opposition 
ou financial deal on basis of 
* sirois recommendations came 
from three provinces, Ontario, 
and British Columbia. 

“wich Columbia has expressed 
SO pees to co-operate. On- 
i's Hepburn is making sounds 

yi can be interpreted either as 


g yes or @ no. 


enting his thinly veiled 

ued at the dying moments 
the Dominion-provincial confer- 
of jn January, Finance Minister 
= his third war budget laid 
the provinces a new pattern 
Dominion-provincial financial 


i He 7 
a oe bittered Sirois recom- 


oe 
abe proposal the provinces 
4 receive from the Dominion 

consideration for abandoning 
personal and corporation income 


tases neveniue the provinces and 
ynicipalities received from these 
= taxes in the year nearest Dec. 


gi, 1940. 


Or cost of net debt service paid 

the provinces in the same year 
(excluding sinking fund payments), 
Jess revenue obtained from succes- 
gion duties. 

The second provision was made 
for New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia which do not levy personal 
income tax. 

To complete the picture of his 
new financial order the finance 
minister announced: a three cent a 
gallon tax on gasoline, Dominion 
succession duties, and cessation of 
annual special grants. 

An integral part of the plan, but 
contingent upon acceptance of the 
scheme as a whole, the new federal 
gasoline tax is primarily a restric- 
tion upon consumption for preserva- 
tion of precious U. S. dollars. It is 
not regarded as a revenue-producer, 
as the Dominion would guarantee 
the provinces an amount equal to 
that which they received from this 
source in the year nearest Dec. 31, 
1940. The guarantee would ensure 
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In lieu of accepting the proposal, 
the provinces have the unpalatable 
alternative of entering into a one- 
sided contest with Ottawa dor rev- 
enue. In event of such competition 
the would be the immedi- 


the disadvantage of the provinces. 
This appears to be final offer of 


fow the Isley Ultimatum Hits Province 
ential Changes of New Budget Greatly Speed Evolution : 


the Dominion. The Ilsley budget in| jo99 


form and content had ail the ear- 
marks of an ultimatum. 


Considered by itself, the proposed 


transfer of income and corporation 
taxes is far from unfavorable to the 
provinces. 

Here is what the two taxes, in- 
come and corporation, netted the 
various provinces and is the amount 
they ‘would receive from the 
Dominion. 

Years Nearest Dee. 31, 1940 
Inc. Tax 


on Quebec 
roposed a modifica- | Ontari 


Alberta 
British Columbia .... 
Gain on 1940 Taxes 


It is assumed all but Nova’ Scotia 
and New Brunswick would prefer 
the first proposal (income and cor- 
poration collections equal to 1940). 

If the year nearest 1938 be taken 
as a normal peace year and one 
upon which fair comparison can be 
based, the following gain or loss 
between these two years is shown: 

Years Nearest Dec. 31, 1938 


Alberta *e 
British Columbia 


Gain or Less by Switch 
Inc. Tax Corp. Tax Net Gain 
ons +% +7 +41 


Man. sseoee +141 
Sask. «+++ +81 
Alta. ..... 150 
B.C. sovese +176 


Total net gain 
Alberta Only Loser ‘ 
Only Alberta of the seven prov- 
inces which would probably accept 
the first plan would lose in com- 
parison with 1938. © 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


It should be noted that the major 
portion of the increase in the two 


nue, not of their creation. If per- 

mitted, they would benefit to an 

even greater extent this year. 
Invasion Hurts Provinces 

As part of the deal provinces are 
guaranteed equivalent of 1940 col- 
lections from gasoline tax. In 1938 
this tax netted the provinces $41.3 
millions. By 1940 it had risen to 
$53.1 millions, an increase of $11.8 
millions, . 

Other phases of the Dominion 
plan are not so favorable to the 
provinces. 

Dominion invasion of the hither- 
to exclusively provincial field of 
succession duties threatens a lucra- 
tive source of provincial revenue. 
Particularly in wealthy Ontario has 
this swollen the treasury. 

Provinces permitting deduction of 


personal income tax payable to the} tax. 


Dominion before setting the pro- 
vincial impost will find the in- 
creased federal impost shrinking 
payments. Offsetting this loss to an 
unpredictable extent would be 
broader employment and larger 
payrolls. 

Ontario, Manitoba, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan allow this 
deduction and would be affected by 
the increased Dominion levy. 

British Columbia and Alberta do 
not. They would also benefit from 
rising national income. British Co- 
lumbia has already lowered its 
scale to prevent fortuifous gains 
from the tax. 

Quebec sets its income tax at a 
given rate of the Dominion levy. It 
would therefore benefit from the 
Dominion rise. But the Godbout 
Government has pledged itself to 
avoid taking this added revenue 
into its treasury and presumably 
would scale its rates down again in 


Company Reports. 


Canadian Canners 


Asa result of the reduction in ex- 
ports by Canadian Canners Ltd., 
operating profits in the year ended 
Feb. 28, 1941, were some $314,000 be- 
low the previous year. This was in 
part compensated by greater liquid- 
ity of current assets resulting from 
the more prompt payment for do- 
mestic sales. Bank balances in- 
creased to $1,358,685 against $211,- 
682; investment in government 
bonds advanced to $148,125 from 
$60,000 while inventories, less re- 
serve, dropped to $4,437,835 from 
$4,742877 and accounts receivable 
fell to .$1,615,708 from $2,245,383. 
Working capital was $150,000 higher 
on the year. 

Additions to plant and equipment 
were necessitated during the year as 
a result of war orders. Property ac- 
count rose from $13.5 millions to 
$139 millions, before depreciation, 
which was reserved at $350,000 in 
both years. 


Participating dividends of 20 cents 
per share were paid on both classes 
of preferred stock during 1940, and 
50 cents on the common, 1940 pay- 
ments being the first since 1932. 


In the hope that export markets to 
Great Britain will improve, business 
connections with the United King- 
dom are being maintained. 

Consol. Income and Surplus Account 

Years Ended 
Feb.28 Feb. 29 
1941 1940 
$ = 
2,306,254 2,620,261 
- 61,449 227 


10,000 9.750 
91,418 90,411 


2,461,873 
350,000 
114,053 


October, 1939, to meet rising living 
costs. The increase added $142,000 
to the wage bill in 1940 and went to 
factory and office workers only, 
management, executive and sales 
staffs being excluded. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


ciation charges, over $12,000 in in- 
come tax. 


Earnings Statement 
Three Months Ended Mar. 31 
1941 


Net oper. profit 
Less: Depreciation ... 
Income tax (est.)* « 


.807 | Est. net profit* 


Surplus for year 
Atid: Previous surplus 


Prof. sale of secs. .. 


Surplus forward 
Earnings per Share: 


Working Capital 
Current assets ......- 2,779,200 
Current Liabilities ..,. 1,476,836 


. 1,302,364 


Candn. Colonial 

Canadian Colonial Airways Ltd, 
reports revenue from operations of 
$293,686 in 1940, compared wr Onurek. 
068 in the preceding year. ° ra 
i from $191,- 

, cutting net profit 
from $16,175 to $450. _ 

New rt and exchange con- 
trol restrictions closed some sources 
of revenue during the year, but pas- 
senger traffic reached record levels. 

With continued growth in traffic 
and fuller use of equipment it is ex- 


1,076,209 
1,273,745 


274.820 | pected net profits will be more 


Paid. 
"Beto 
Spun. ' 
tn Ming participating dividends of 20 
tAfter takin ici 
Mrsideration & participation feature into 
Outstanding: 


First 
Second 


pales of York Knitting Mills, Lid., 
$0 were 13.6% above the 1939 

on civilian b 
of 9.1%. Operating profits ad- 
Serve . me $49,000, but special re- 
and « 4gainst inventories of $75,000, 
ty) 1 increase from $76,000 to $130,- 
in income and excess profits 
broit eee than offset the gain. Net 
st for the year was $171,487 

in 1939, ; 


fear lant expenditures are con- 
Douglas W. or 1941, according to J. 


Bos, - 
ce 


satisfactory. 
Inceme and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
1940 
$ 
113,919. 
160,649 
218 


998 
17,902 


293,686 


1939 


& 
106,176 
101,719 

212 

5,059 


Revenue: 


eee eeeeeeneere 


Less: Pref. divd. ..... 


78,866 


Earns. per Com. Share $0.195 

*Estimated income tax reported for the 
first quarter of 1940 of $38,338 was based 
on the rate of taxation in effect at that 
time which was subsequently increased by 
imposition of an excess profits tax. Ac- 
cordingly, provision for income and excess 
profits tax as above for 1940 is 
adjusted to 35% and the 1941 estimate is 
based on the new rate of 40%. 


Bal. avail. for common 


Dominion Rubber 


Dominion Rubber Co. and subsidi- 
aries report net profit of $189,646 in 
1940, compared with net loss of $163,- 
728 the preceding year. 


The company is controlled by Uni- 
ted States Rubber Co. and there are 
only a few shares in public hands. 


Net working capital amounted. to 
$5.1 millions the end of 1940, against 
$4.5 millions end of the previous 
year. Deficit account was reduced 
from $532,019 to $342,373. 

Canadian Consolidated Felt Co. as- 
sets were purchased by the parent 
May 1, 1940. 


Consumers’ Gas Co. 
Sales Gain 7% 


Meter Rise 2,500, Ap- 
pliance Sales Up 25% 
— Coal Famine Averted 


Business in all departments of Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co. is increasing the 
company reports. In the first week 
of May, gross output rose 6.9% over 
the same week a year ago. April out- 
put was 3.419% above 1940 and the 
first seven months of the fiscal year 


3,902| which ends Sept., 30, shows a gain 
Siz ona | Of 3.07%. 


Active meters installed are 2,500 
higher than a year ago, of which at 
least 2,000 meters represent new 


19| household business. The balance re- 
780 | flects the gain in industrial con- 


sumption. Outlook for sales to in- 
is encouraging, it is stated, a 


Experience following the Great 
War was that much of the business 
remained with the gas in- 


7 Pa \ & i’ * . " 
a ia A a i cas a 


to j 
excess” prof- || 
affect | | 


its tax from 12% to 22% will 
tromh 


kely 
gasoline will.cut consumption and 
hy provincial revenue from 


source. 

Elimination of annual special 
grants. will work some hardship 
upon such provinces as Saskatche- 
wan, 


Another part of the programme 
is the Dominion’s effort to arrange 
repayment of treasury bill loans of 
the four western provinces. These 
governments will find budgets 
strained to dig up the extra money 
for repayment to Ottawa. 

Ottawa Drops Aid 

In 1941 the provinces will also 
have to struggle along without aid 
from Ottawa for unemployment re- 
lief. With record employment for 
this year, it is not likely to be a 
heavy burden. Quebec has followed 
Ottawa’s lead and eliminated this 


expense, . 

In other taxation fields increased 
Dominion rates threaten to seriously 
diminish consumption and tax yield 


to the provinces. Liquor control |. 


profits for one will fall as taxation 
eats into the taxpayers’ budget. 
Acceptance of the plan assures the 
provinces of a known return on two 
important taxes at a better than 
average rate. By refusal they incur 
the risk of declining gasoline tax 
revenue; perhaps greater returns 
from corporation. taxes but uncer- 
tain yield from: personal income 


Effect in either case will be to 


‘enforce the long-forecast and long- 


delayed _reshaping of provincial 
budgets for the duration of war. 
In another field—that of borrow- 
ing — the dffferences between the 
provinces and Ottawa seem to have 
been satisfactorily settled. Magni- 
tude of Dominion borrowings in the 
current year appears to have shut 
off almost completely money mar- 
kets to the junior governments. 


oe their refunding needs 
are relatively modest. 

The changes and potential 
changes created by Mr. Ilsley’s bud- 
get in Dominion-provincial relations 
are greater than years of peace- 
time evolution could have achieved. 
Three months ago adoption of the 
Sirois financial plan was a forlorn 
hope. Today it is nearer realization 
than its advocates dared hope at 
the collapse of the January confer- 
ence, 


Municipal 
Finances 


Windsor, Ont. — Payment of ap- 
proximately $175,000 on account to 
Windsor separate school creditors 
has been arranged. The sum involv- 
ed is the balance of Separate School 
Board's $200,000 share of the surplus 
built up by the city during the years 
of default. The money was paid over 
to the Separate School Board credit 
after the city refunded its debt. 
Work has not yet been started on the 
refunding of the school board’s debt 
which amounts to $2 millions, plus 
accumulated interest of $1 million. 
Distribution of the $175,000 will be 
carried out by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of Canada: 

* ¢ 

Collingwood, Ont.—Tax rate for 
Collingwood for 1941 is set at 40 
mills, one mill below the 1940 rate 
and the lowest rate since 1922 when 
40 mills was also levied. Total ex- 
penditures for 1941 are estimated at 
$140,961 as compared with $163,895 
in 1940. The debenture debt is $808,- 
158, against $871,087 at the end of 
1939 and $886,612 at the end of 1938. 

* * ¢ 

Vancouver, B.C.—Annual report 
of the City of Vancouver for 1940 
includes statistical record of the city 
since 1886, year of incorporation. Ini- 
tial tax rate of the city, 12% mills, 
compares with the 1940 rate of 47.5 
mills. Since 1932 the tax rate has 
increased from 39.88 mills but total 
assessable property has dropped 
from $374.5 millions to $300.7 mil- 
lions. Total taxes levied in 1932 
amounted to $12.8 millions compared 
with $10.8 millions in 1940. Arrears 
of taxes reached a peak of $8.3 mil- 
lions in 1935, and have since fallen 
to $2.7 millions at the end of 1940. 
Since 1886 population has grown 
from 1,000 to 272,352 end of 1940. 

= * * 

New Toronto, Ont.—Statement for 
1940 for the town of New Toronto 
shows that actual revenues exceeded 
the budget estimate by nearly $10,- 
000, expenditures were reduced ap- 
proximately $4,000 below estimated 
expenditures, resulting in a surplus 
of $13,776. ie ae 


Midland, Ont.—Tax rate, 1941, for 
the town of Midland has been~cut 
4% mills while assessment has been 
réduced approximately 10%. Tax 
rate in 1940 was 47% miils, and is 
now 43 mills. A straight 10% cut on 
the assessment of all residential 

has been effected and a 
reduction on the land of ap- 
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~ Your Investments 


What We Do: 


1. Give information on Canadian 
securities to Financial Post sub- 


genera! interest. . : 


Winnipeg Electric 
What is the current position of 
Winnipeg Electric Co. from the 


standpoint of earnings and out- 
look? oa 

Winnipeg Electric Co. reported 
gross operating earnings of $7.3 mil- 
lions in 1940, compared with $69 
millions in 1939. Gross income total- 
led $3.7 millions, against $3.5 millions 
in the preceding year. Interest on 
the series A general mortgage bonds 
was earned by a moderate margin. 
This issue carries interest at 4% an- 
nually from 1935 to 1941, inclusive, 
and thereafter at 5% annually. The 
company is looking for good opera- 
tions in its three utility units and 
revenues may be expected to ¢on- 
tinue their upward movement. Off- 
setting these higher operations to 
some extent, however, are increased 
operating expenses, larger provision 
for depreciation and taxation. 


C.P.R. Dividends 
Is there any immediate prospect 
of dividends on C. P. R. common? 
_ > ¢ 

Payment of dividends on.C. P.-R. 
commion in the near future does not 
appear probable. While it is true 
there has been a wide improvement 
in earnings and relatively substan- 
tial profits were shown on the ordin- 
ary stock last year, the general view 
is the company is likely to conserve 
its resources until outlook for its 
future operations becomes clearer 
than at present. 

Traffic is currently at high levels 
but the postwar period might bring 
serious repercussions, and it has 
heavy maturities to meet in the next 
five years. With this contingency in 
view the company is following a con- 
servatiye policy and consolidating its 
financial position as much as possible. 


Distillers-Seagrams 

I am wondering why Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams shows such large 
receivables and higher. bank 
loans when its business is largely 
on a cash basis. What is the actual 
value of goodwill and trademarks 
of this company? 

Business of Distillers Corporation- 
Seagrams Ltd. is not largely cash as 
you suggest. Examination of ac- 
counts receivable and sales over the 
past several years would indicate 
ratio of receivables outstanding at 
the end of the year to sales during 
the year has been over 10%. This 
proportion was increased in the 1940 
fiscal year to about 18%, largely be- 
cause of advanced buying in the face 
of impending increase in internal 
revenue taxes in the U. S. Increase 
in bank loan of $4.5 millions does not 
seem an unduly large amount in 
view of the $10.2 millions rise in ac- 
counts receivable. 

' There is no method known to us of 
ascertaining the realizable value of 
goodwill, trademarks’ and blends 
shown in the balance sheet at $10.7 
millions. This appears to be a large 
amount,’ but it should be remem- 


Manitoba Relief 
Drops $287,000 


Total cost of relief and unemploy- 
ment relief work in January was 
more than $287,000 less in 1941 than 
in 1940 for the Province of Manitoba. 
Total expenditures of $330,720 for 
Jan., 1941, compare with $618,113 for 
the first month of 1940, Decreases 
were common to all categories of re- 
lief expenditures, the drop in relief 
works from $106,364 to $9,502, being 
the most pronounced on a propor- 
tional basis. More important in dol- 
lar value was the drop in family re- 
lief from $423,121 to $252,006. 

Since Oct. 1, 1930 to the end of 
Jan., 1941, the proyince has spent 
$82,575,304 on unemployment relief. 
Largest item has been family relief 
with slightly over $50 millions fol- 
lowed by relief work which had ab- 
sorbed $22.7 millions, Third largest 
item in the total is rural rehabilita- 
tion expenditures which began May 
1, 1932 and have since amounted to 
$1,619,467. 

The drop in numbers on relief at 
Jan,, 1941 was less pronounced than 
the drop in payments. In the first 
month of 1940, 755 individuals 
were on relief. In Jan., 1941, the total 
had fallen to 45,323. 

Relief expenditures in January 
were $13,563 higher than in Decem- 
ber, and the numbers on relief in- 
creased by 3,590 individuals. 


knife where ae Cwens pay 


has no indebtedness and a substan- 
tial balance in the. bank. The dis- 
trict has a total assessment of $1,240,- 
000 and draws revenue from the issue 
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What V 


We Don’t Do: 
1. Answer . enquiries of non-sub- 


Three-cent stamp and alldress label from subsériber’s copy of The 
must be enclosed. Address letters to The Financial 
Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. : : 


bered that trademarks and goodwill 
are important merchandising assets 
to a liquor company built up with 
the aid of millions of dollars spent 
on advertising. The company has 
acquired numerous trademarks and 
blendg in process of expansion, 
which have an intangible but never- 
theless important sales value. Pre- 
sumably. these have been included 
as an asset on the basis of acquisition 


Bad. Debt Provision 
_ Does the Income Tax: Act set 
any- specific amount that can be 
oo off receivables in any one 
year . 


‘There is no specific provision in 
the Income Tax’ Act which deter- 
mines the amount that a trading con- 
cern can write off against its receiv- 
ables in any. one year. Ordinary 
practice is for the management to 
determine at the end of the year the 
probable, amount of actual.loss and 
then to set this aside as a charge 
against the year’s operations. A 
number of years ago the Income Tax 
Act provided for a definite percent- 
age which could be written off 
against receivables, but this is no 
longer the case. 


Montreal Tramways 


Did Montreal Tramways Co. re- 
port any gain in revenues last year? 
Is the company meeting its bond 
maturity this year? 

Operations of Montreal Tramways 
Co, were somewhat more satisfac- 
tory in 1940, with the company re- 
porting gross earnings of $3.7 mil- 
lions, compared with $3 millions in 
1939, All interest and exchange was 
earned 1.4 times in 1940, against 1.2 
times in 1939. 

The company has stated that it 
will be unable to: meet principal 
maturity on its 5% first mortgage 
bonds, due July 1 this year. It will 
continue to pay interest, however, 
until some scheme of, arrangement 
has been agreed upon with the bond- 
holders. The general mortgage bonds 
do not fall due until 1955. 


Trans-Canada Shares 


Would you be good enough to 
furnish me with some information 
regarding Trans-Canada Shares? 

Trans-Canada Shares is a fixed 
type of investment trust. Purchases 
are made of the stocks of 15 leading 
Canadian corporations. For each 
group of.shares sa purchased, 1,000 
Trans-Canada Shares are issued. Di- 
vidends paid by the companies whose 
securities are held are accumulated 
and distributed each six ‘months to 
holders of the trust shares. Last pay- 
ment was made Dec, 1, 1940, for the 
six months ended Nov. 15 last and 
was at the rate of 22.87 cents a share. 
This brought total disbursement for 
1940 to 54.67 cents a share. Returns to 
holders of these investment trust 
shares would fluctuate with distribu- 
tions by the companies whose securi- 
ties were held. 


1B. C. Telephone ) 
Plea Admitted 


Civie Authorities Satie- 
fied With ‘Reason For 


From Our Own Correspondent 
VANCOUVER. — The B.C. Tele- 
phone Co f 


encountered | 

here from consumers’ organizationg 
but it is considered unlikely that the 
protests' will be effective. 

_Civie authorities are apparently 
‘satisfied with the company’s ex- 
planation, and there is re- 
cognition that the matter is one for 
the Transport Board to settle. 

‘Efforts are being made here to ob- 
tain from the company a written un- 
dertaking that the new financing 
will not result in increased charges 
for the company’s services. 

Major James Hamilton, vice- 
ptesident and general manager, 
states there is no intention to use any 
of the new capital for experimental 
work or to issue new stock now. 


(Nee SN A hl ENE ORE NER 
Savwvcere wes PERMANENT 
this year in Vancouver to meet de- 


velopment costs resulting from ex- e 
pansion due to public demand for 

efficient sérvice, also that military 

requirements on Vancouver Island 

have been important in increased 

operating costs. 


~The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


OFFICES: 
Agency Building ~ - - ° « 
221 A 8th Ave. W. - - - « ° i 
MeCallum-Hill- Building ~ ~ 7 


411 Avenue Building > - 
THE ‘ “. : D 
TARO LOAN AN LONDON, CANADA 
‘Established 1870 
DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1940), $12,147,569 
Capital (Fully Paid), $2,000,000 Reserve Fund, $2,400,000 


Edmonton, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


DEBENTURE © 


DUN & BRADSTREET of CANADA, Limited 
The Mercantile Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


20 Offices in the Dominion 


WISDOM IN A FEW WORDS 


This institution will be glad to give you the informa- 
tion you may seek in connection with trust company 
administration—unquestionably the appointment of 
a reliable trust company is the most effecive and 
economical method of providing a 
competent and reliable service for your 
heirs. 
“We Invite Consultation” - 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Montreal Trust Building 


61 Yonge Street 
J. F. HOBKIRK, Manager 


Toronto 


Merchandising studies prove conclusively that shoppers prefer to buy goods 
which they can see—that’s one reason why visible packaging in “Cellophane” 
is such a tremendously important sales stimulant; It’s easily understood: 
Goods packaged in and protected by “Cellophane” are given the best 
possible display: Quality, colour and design are completely revealed; 
shoppers see what they want and buy what they see. 


Here’s a concrete instance: A certain grocery store in Montreal used to sell ~ 
macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli in brown paper parcels: Then these 
simple products were given a new package of transparent “Cellophane”. 
“We checked the results carefully over a period of one week—and the check 
showed an increase in sales of over 60%. 
Perhaps the increased visibility and immensely enhanced sales appeal 
given by “Cellophane” would benefit one of your products: It might 
be well worth your while to discuss the matter with one of our Sales 


Representatives who have much practical experience in i 
and merchandising; At any time we would welcome the opportunity. 


“Cellophane” 


Division, Canadian Iadustries Limited, P.O, Box 10, 
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Unlisted Stocks 


(Furnished by A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co,, Toronto) 


May 13, 1941 Bid Ask. Bia 
Industrials: Bid . | Morrison Br. un. 4i 6 | Brit. Amer. .... $1’ 
N. B. Tel. c. .. 10 184} Canadian Fire. 91 
Neilson, Wrm., ¢. 9 «+ | Confed. 30% pd. 135 

fd. = av Continental L. . 


17 20 
Pac. C. Term,, ¢. 9 10) 
Paterson, Wm. p 103 e 
Prov, Paper, pfd 104 105) 
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195 171| 8 46Bk. Montreal ..| 136/175 176 171 173 
285 273/12 4.3/Bk, N. Scotia.. 21/275 275 273 375 
250 244/10 4/Bk. Toronto ... 64/244 250 247 250 


1401 8 5.5\Bk, Can, Nat... re 145 145 145 
05 4i; . -»»|Barcelona .. esse) (— bid — asked) 
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125 55). .../Barker’ 
22 16 (2.50 13.9/ Do. 
13" 10 9.5 

2 
2 62 
& 4i 
1023 101 
490 ° 88 
10h (6 
80 80 eee 
127 126 6/127 127 126 126 


1604 137 | 5.8\Bell Telephone 1010|/1402 141 137 141 
oe 48 Bertram & Sons 10; 64 Gi Gi Gi 
82 71,\@0c~ 8|Biltmore Hats. 185} 7% 7h Th Th 
6 Si. ... (Blue Ribbon ... e+e) (— did 6 ' 
374 32 |2.58 7.2) Do. pref, .... «| (32 bid MH a ) 

214 201.30 6.1/Brant. Cord. 55} 214 214 214 214 
| feet ee . of 9139 53 6 Bt 6 

5i 34/50-+-10c | 85; 33 33 32 33 

64 61,;30c 4.6)\Bright, T. G. ..| +++», (61 bid — asked) 
90 90 | 6 6.7| Do. pref. one] -.+-| (90 bid — asked) 
162 151; 1 6 Brit. Amer. Oil! 1397| 164 17 164 16% 
123 10/| .  ...|B. C. Packers ..| 31/10 10 1 10 
264 223) 2 8.7'B. C. Power A. +... (23 bid 26) asked) 

1.75 100; . cout” DO. GD)» vocse 101.75 1.75 1.75 . 1.75 
6 4h; . .../(Bruck 8S, Mills. 65, 5 5 5 5 
152 13%'70+-10c 5.9 Building Prod. 280; 13) 134 134 13) 
103 73/60c 7.5|Burlingtop St’l| 4...| (64 bid 82 asked) 


' @ 
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$70 70]. ...(Calgary Power.|  ..+.| (— bid 70 asked) 11 |1425ea.. 
102i 101] 6 5.9| Do. pref. .... e+e+|(— bid 101 asked) Maal. 3 eo 

23 663i. »-\/Canada Bread.. e++-| (2 bid 2] asked) 68 '5+1.25« 7! Do. .eas/(708 bid 
100 «95! 5 5| Do, pref. .... 5100 100 100 100 138] 1 4) . eet) 27531 144 158 

40 352.50 62) Do. pref. B..|  .... (36) bid 53 asked) ot one a iol 2h 2h kh 
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-. | Imperial Life ., 
67 | Manufac. Life .. 
33 | Monarch Life .. 
234 | National Life .. 
Viceroy Mfg., p. e+ | Sov. L. 25% pd. 

Do., com. .... Sun Life 

Westons Hoki. . =, ve 
Trusts & Lean ellington Fire, 
Brit. Mtge. Western Assce. . 


Brockville Tr... 41 Theatre Stocks: 
Capital Tr. .... Allen's King. un. : 
; Do, St. Cath. un 5 Groc., Av B 2%e June 
Com. Fin., ¢. . y w : 
Br. Tr. $50 Mansf. Theat. p. extra.....++ 1%ec June 
Grey&Br. $5 Do., 
Para. Kitch., p., ee Lake of W. MUL .... 50¢ June 
Do., Oshawac 8 10 Do., pref. Soh — —e 
Investment Trust Shares: Little Long ase a} 
Can. Investors | Bes Laure Second svnree 386 Sune 
nv. Found. un. “6 McK. Red Lake .. une 
Sec’s. Hold., pf. Pore, .. 8542c June 
United Corp,,-A  eaengy oo ae July 
dé Do., B De. ig a July 
- Power Issues: . pret. .is+ $1.37. July 
é' Can. W.N.Gas 23, Montreal Loan ...- 31%e June 
Trus net +» ational Biscuit, p. ($1.75 May 
Victoria Trust’. 93 oo. | at: Lakes Nip Lt & Pr. p. $30 Jure 
Waterloo Tr. ... 100 .. | "boos ; “ Noranda Mines ...-.. $1 Juneyy 
Insurance Stocks: of | Ogilvie Flour, pid. $1.75 June 
Canada Life ... 400 415 Pamour Pore, ...-.-. 6¢ Ju 
Pressed Metals .... t25c June 
Provincial Bank .« $1.50 June 


Unlisted Mines  scase S80 - May 
; Toronto, May 13, 1941 Royal Bank. ».-.+++. a 


é 054 .064 .05 
18.00 19.00 18.00 18.50 Bid Ask Bid Azk 
(.10 bid .25 asked) Addington .00j .014 | E Lacoma .00j . Mata Con .4 18 
01.04 = 02.02 | Albany River Elmos oO . McLellan .20 .22 
1.00 1,00 1.0 1.0 (Old) .034 . Franco 18: McMar’ac .35  .38 04 04 
(.02} bid .04 asked) (New) .07 . Galore O12 . MofHal n..02 .03) | Queb Man .054 .06i 
(.01 bid .04 asked) Amal Kirk .05i . Gan Cop .. . Monarch .01 .02 Rahn Lake .00} .01) 
(.... bid 30 ached) Anoki  .031 .. | Gate Pat .002. Mooshla 011 02 | Rand Mal .05 .07 
e 02 .8 .0 Aquarius . P Gilbec 004 . Mosher ‘ -054 | Red Lake 01 . 
Arjon 7 ‘ Gord Leb . J McGregor . 02 S.A.G.A. 1. 
Armistice . ° Highridge .. . McManus. .03 Sachigo 
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9 0 108... 0d. . pref. sees) (73 bid — asked) 
390 390 | 20 eo] eee (380 bid — asked) 5.5) Do. pret. «4+. (— bid 129 asked) ' Close 
. $4 1 ._ aeej/Can, Mach’y ..|  «s++| (3h bid — asked) | 10.8/Kelvinator .. .. (94 bid 10) asked) Company Sales . May 5 
$32 25 143.50 ...| Do. pref. ....| ..--| (98 bid — asked) si f -oelhe St gohn Pr “8 eee , (er last) 
- 7. 5 t oe x 34 34 ’ - ; eos . cece, i . 
* gwepe nor es et ate 11) ¢50c ...\Lake of Woods. 31) 12h 13° 12) 32) Week Ending May 12 
92) 7 7.6 Do. pref. ....|  +-.| (— bid 91 asked) 110; 7 64) Do. pref. ....|  ..../(18b bid 19 asked) 
77 \34 5 Can. Packets ..| 65}80 79 77 177 44 4 8.9\Landed Bank.. ese»| (45 bid 55 asked) 
... (Can, Paving, c.{ .«...| (— bid .25 asked) at {Lang. :S. ppm osce os — von 
; ip 9122 1223 122 122 . eoofeangley’s 2. cccl accel (= 
ee eet . : 15| 2 <..| Do. pref. ....|  :...| (96 bid 30 asked) 


---/Can, Starch ...| +++»! (81 bid — asked) 
6.5; Do. pref. ....| .| (108 bid — asked) 9 | 80c 84 Laura Secord. 670, 9 9 «98 «(8 


.../Can, Steamsh's. 389| 44 44 35 44 6jj . +-.\Legare, pref. .. oo; 2 98 C8 9 

139! Do., pref. aay $32} 98 1823 173 #182 3 jé15c ...'Levy Bros. .... sve+| (23 bid — asked) 

5.7/Can. Vinegars..| 110, 73 #7 «67 7h 4; . .-«/Lindsay, C. W.. eves] (4) bid 6 asked) 

7.3Can. W. Cable. svevl (— bid 56 asked) 50 . os » PIOL. eee «-+-| (40 bid 50 asked) 

23 «173 ¢1 .-| Do. (B) e+e) (18 bid — asked) 24 |1+25¢ 5.2\Loblaw (A) a 640) 254 25) 243 24) 

107 107 (6.50 6.1| Do. pref. ....|  ..../106) bid 107 asked 22 |1+25c 5.5) Do. (B) ..«.. 300, 231-234 22) 221 
2 i ---|\Can. Bakeries..| 60, ji t i } , 
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29 20/32 ...| Do. pref. ....| 10 29 26) 22 22 ; M 
163 146/ 8 §.4\Can. Bk, Com../ 113.149 149 146 146 
100 380i . -»./Can. Breweries. 470| 85 .75 .70 .70 , 1 Argosy j d Hoyle nw . : Nat Mal . 30 Sanshaw 
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| . -»-(Mackenzie Air (— bid. — asked) 
3 -«-|Mackin, Steel.. (— bid 4 asked) 
{1.23 ...) Do, pref, os. (— bid 75 asked) 
| .-+|Maclaren Pr. p. (1214 bid 134 asked) 
4 -.. M. L. Gardens.. 2 81 
70c 10.8| Do. pref. *: seuslacns G08 Cap ey 
10 ij . -».-/Can. Car & F’y 4955 6 52 Si 5a i ou ae Oh tee ed “43:3 3 3 3 
27, 19 | 44c ...| Do. pref. PRS 245! 214 212 214 21) 15 70-+10c.. Maritime Tele.. ese) (= bid — asked) 
29 «193, 1 4.9,'Can. Celanese.. 140} 20 20) 20 20 16 |}70c 4.4{ Do. pref. .,.. eeeet (16 bid — asked) 
124 110 7+60cs..| Do. pref. és 78 1134 134 110 110 2 143) Pes Loew's. . asi bid Len asked) 


(.03 bid .06 asked) Area J Hugh PaP . J New Aug. .29 Special 
(.04 bid .... asked) Athona Hutch Lke 01 . New Roy . 01 ines L 04 | 


9.75 9.80 9.85 9.78 | «olay OL . Jasper s12—«. Nickel O .80 95 | Senore ad 
( bid 01 asked) (New) .012 . Keora 012 , Norbeau .16 . Shenango .02) . 


2.50 2.80 2.50 2.50 | arb Lard 012 . Kenricia 014 - Northland Sheldon .04) . 
01 | Bilmac (1940) 06.06 | Siscoe Ex 01). 


Oo. Oh. . : : 
(.00} bid *otd ached) Bonetal 45 . Ob. Norwin 04) . Skynner _ .024 .03) 
6b 3 .13— .13°| pons ; Numalake .00 . SmeltersG.01 . 


Soe , 1 Brock d ‘ ‘ 
Cot id 0h aed Buf Bear me Meo Qklend O . Spooner eS entyres 
Ci bid. 124 asked) ee, M ‘02 1. Ont Nickel .07 . Springer .16 . June 
OW ; Opem d Stadacora 05 | Walk $1 June 
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a * : , Coin Lake . A R ‘ d d Thomson . 

ie 004 a Cons Chib y 7 i Z Orpit p 4 pew S ‘ 

004 O0 a: Crescent . . : ‘ ° eaty ‘ 

(.80 bid .90 asl Dayton 01 . aT 25.29 | Union Mn « u 

‘ Sood d. - ps ail asu . 
Sane ae Ou | (Old) .. | West Red . *Peyable, in U. . funds. 
Desants n .13 . 0 . Pelangio .01) .02) | Woco ‘ sSubject to approval of 
Dona Pat . J Mata Cana .02) .03 Phoenix .01) .024 | ¥ David’n .2 . ehange Control Board. 

éInitial. 

40c also payable Sept. 1 ard 
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25 20'-3 13.4 Do. pref. .... 8 223 223 21 22/1 
36 341/1.504+50c 6/Can. Bronze.. 280'35 35 34% 35 
105 103 5 4.8; Do. pref. .... 5105 105 105 105 
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64 5j{50c_ .,./\Can. Canners ../ 120; 51 6 6 6 
20 «=: 18 |14+-10ce 5.6; Do. Ist pfd..| 112; 191 19) 19 19) 
10 8 (60+10cs 7.8; Do. 2nd pf. 55, 81 9 9 9 
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23 \ 224; 1 4.3; Do. Rights... ee) (— bid — asked) 7.1.75, eee ie ead as ) 
19 15| 1 5.9'Can, Convert...|  ....| (16 bid 18 asked) ™” Medes i Et . 485, a mee na ' 
1062 90 |4+2 5.7/Can. Cottons ..| ....|(93 bid 107i asked) | 97 SS coal IEEE aoe @0' 31 32 31, 32 
117 105; 6 65.1, Do, pref. ....| 18117 117 117 117 i ... MeColl Fron. .. a6) 324 CU CO 
22 154| . ,.:/Can. Dredge ..| 20, 154 154 15) 154] . gg 6 67, Do. pref, .... 75| 92. 923 90 90 
100 99) 6 6\Can. Fairb. pf..| +++», (97 bid — asked) ... (Mel ese (.00 bid 1.50 asked | N 
11 9/140 .../Can, For. wees (9 bid 11 asked) : lc ...{ Do. pref. .... 193) 54 5A Sh OS: 
105 104/ 8 76, Do. pref. .... eoee| (— bid — asked) 1) ...(Mercantile Tran eee} C12 bid — asked) 
220 210| 8 3.7)\Can. Gen. Elec. «++. (210 bid — asked) ‘ eee] Do. pref. .... sees) (42 Did — asked) 
8i 7/50c 6.9.Can, G. Inv....} 35] 73 73 % 7% 4i\". ..../Mercury Mills.. eoee| (5 bid — asked) 
3. «Uy ee... Can, Ind. Ale. .| = 345, 240 28 2k 28 45 |2.50° 56\Mitchell, J. S..| ....| (— bid 50 asked) 
2t 1k) 10e | Do. (B) 35) 2 2 kk 71/450c ..|Mitchell, Robt. | 75} 9 8b 8 8) 
208 1713| 7 3.7/Can. Indust. B..| 10/183) 17123 1713 1712 15 '80-+-40c 8!Mod, Contain... 40) 154 154 161. 151 
176 167| 7 4.1) Do. pref. ....|  ..../(— bid 170 asked) 98 |5.50 5.6) Do. pref. .... seesl(— bid 100 asked) 
$30 86.10 . »--/Can. Int. L Tr. esse) (— bid — asked) 2 inoue Knit.. .| (2 bid — asked) 
50 «41 2 4| Do. pref. +e++| (40 bid 40 asked) "5 7 Do. pref. ese-| (50 bid 65 asked) 
60 «660 
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Corporation Bonds Supplementary 
(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Stock Quotations 


Association of Canada) (Furnished by Plaxten, Cherry & Co. iy * 
May 13, 1961 Toronto) Mining Divid 
Public Utility Int. May 13, 1941 
a: _ Issues: Rate Due Bid Asked Bid Bid Asked Bid | 

Resa MM ee 13 
' a Mar. 2) . Kant aac oe eee Miscellaneous Stocks: re 
73 . 73 | atAlg.C. H. i Adirondack Fdry.8.,¢ 10 Ili 
Se bid. tAssoc. Tel a T. 5) ‘35 70) 73) OO) | sft comenen Pity Se oS 
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1440«=612)] 1 7.4.Can. Lt. & Pr.. +++», (13 bid 18 asked) : 531 4 6.7\Montreal Cot... 10| 60 ©4660 
9 71. ...[Can. Locomo...| (— bid 9 asked) 1131 7 2) 10}1133 113 113 113 
% as te o's Con. Mereonl «| ao oe one Sie | wae Is. Pr... ....|(.25 bid 2.25 asked) 
+50c 6.7/\Can, Oi oowell ) . wt | 22h 224 22 22) 
121 118| 8 6.8) Do, pref. ....|  ....|(115 bid 120 asked) a Sox ae ae ag | = 48] 482 482 
6h 41). = «»./Can. Pacific...) 3724) 54 58 5 ‘5B 15 |1.25 ***haontreal Loan .j ...| (15 bid — asked) 
50 10] . «.-/C, Pr. & Pa, In,| 1).15 .10 10 10 16| . .../Mtl Refrig & .«+.|(.50 bid .75 asked) 
a. 30» e--| Do. pref. ,...| me (2 bid 2) asked) 6 I3s ...( Do. pref. .... (93 bid 114 asked) 
34 2i. -»./Can. Vickers’...| 100, 2 2 2 2 25 (3.20 12,3|Montreal Tele.. 262% «26 «OS 
35 10) . ‘eel DO. pref. ....) 35,12 11 10 10 17|.  ..:'Montreal Trams 29124 20 17 17 
9 9; 1 ...,\C, Wallpaper A. cons (9 bid 10 asked) 41 |2+60c 6/Moore Corp. ... 540/ 438 432 41 -41 
9 8; 1 -+-| Do, (Bi ess») (9 bid 94 asked) 179 | 7 3.9| Do. pref. (A). «+e»! (162 bid 175 asked) 
45 42 't1.37) ..'Can. West’ho’se! «+--|/(— bid 44) asked) 7 2.6 Do. pref. (B) eee. | (244 bid — asked) 
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- ee 100) 98h Brown & Co., C. ...0+- i 
oveb 60 (106 Cons. ag S. Se’s., p fe 
AJ . . . . * pe a - 
svete. Goi tid 2." sobedd oe ee aa Dover’ industries paris. 
eoeeee (ees. be 004 asked) *Dom. Gas & El. 6) °45 101 one eee Hotel, pauses ee 
arene a «++» @aked) Gatineau Pwr..5 °49 Galt B < *e 
04 id... saad) "Do, A seees 32 76 Tass, C. «... 
4Do., B ....+5 32 
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4 . 38%15c .../Can. Wineries..| 10 32 38 38 38 pm abe «.| (— bid .15 asked) 
201 1861.50 7.9. Can. Wire Box .| (144 bid 191 asked) <a beet bared "9000 Se wet o=/eabeaeD 
125 1.00; . .../Capital Estates.| «+--|(.85 bid 1.20 asked) i 
119 118)' 5 42'Carnation, pf...| 20/119 116) 118) 118) . 
93 73/50c 5.6\Catelli Food...) .... (y bid 93 asked) 7 N, O 
10 91/%5c 7.5, Do. pref. ....]  ....| (10 bid — asked) , 
200 1.70} .  ...|Celtic Knit. ... -|(1.60 bid — asked) 1936] 193 203 19 201 
155 155; 8 5.2\Cent. Can. L’n.. eee ; 7 6 6 
82 90| 4 44/Chart, Trust ... re O es ‘ 44 4 4 
32 .15). . .../Chem. Resea I. x j 6 Do. pref. : 25 25 
40 30; . «../\City Gas & El.. 71. «tN. Sew. Ly ng .-.| (7 bid 8 asked) 
10 10}. ~..|Claude Neon .. See 5.7|Nat. Steel o 40) «xu 635CU MACOS 
150 1.25) 12c --|Coast Brew, .... » onthe - 5.7|\National Tr. .. eee+|(— bid 150 asked) 
6i 4i\ . .-.- /Cockshutt Plow| .. (Neon Prod. eee cooel| (— bid’ asked) 
1.95 1.50 | 15c -..-/Comm, Alcohol) iy . . | O\Niag. W. Weav.. cess, (20 bid 24 asked) 
6 5|40c ../ Do. pref. oes ° oe Av. . eoee| @ bid 23 asked) 
4 4 |t25e ../Conduits Nat... oan 20 .../North Star Oil. eoee|(.40 bid 80 asked) 
14 9 \t40c .,.\Cons. Bakeries. | eeee| (3 bid 34 asked) 
03 .02| .  .../Cons. Div, Sec. eee) (— bid — asked) eee] (— bid — asked) 
8 7i| T5ce ...) Do. — gees «+++! (7h bid 14 asked) -»+-|(105 bid — asked) 
~ 2ij . -+-[Cons. per ... 5072; 23 23 28 28 285, 183 19 18 1 
+ Bat ---|\Cons, Press ... eee} (— bid 43 asked) «-++|(153 bid 155 asked) 
$75 \55 |44.75 ../Cons. Sand, ....| (75 bid 82 asked) e+e+/113 Did 1132 asked 
39) 312.41+-1.25 7/Cons. Smelt. .. 2253) 33 «32h «31% 382 evee| (— bid 44 asked) 
145 114/ 8 7\/\Consumers’ Gas) $2120 117 14 117 eees| (— bid 39 asked) 
4 30 (3.50 ..|\Corr. P. Box, p./ -.-»/(40 bid 67) asked) esos) (7 bid — asked) 
25 22 |1.20+15c 6:Cosmos Imp... 75) 23 «234 234 231 eve+| (8) bid 10 asked) 
26; 2 7.7. Crown Cork ... 330) 27, 265 26 26 es--'(— bid 120 asked) 
.../Crown Dom, Oi ovedl (1) Sid — asked) 65/1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
8.6 Crow’s N. Coal. 1) 308 35 35 35 eee] (42 bid 64 asked) 
esse) (— bid 9) asked) 
ss++| (— bid 16 asked) 


..-/|Cub Aircraft .. ’ 6 5 
#6 6 6 6 
D, E evel (= bid 98 asked) 


105 at 1 ...(David & Fre. Al ss0+] (- bid 12 asked) 
40). . ca 
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75 | 47 
oe 
10 [61.50 ..| 
19 |2.22 10.5) 
5.3. Do, pref, ..../ 
...(Dom, Ang. Inv. sees, (30 bid — asked) 
7.2| Do, pref. .... +e++| (70 bid 84 asked) 
oi 37/187 187 185 185 
950| 21, 22 21 22 
55, 1835 19 1% 19 
82 15 185 
360; 184 183 18 18 
.7../(105 bid 110 asked) 
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Mersey Paper, c. 
*Midland Prop's., Inc., p. 
Monarch Mige, Inv. un. 
Mt. Royal, new ¢. .... 
*Mt. Royal, old p. 
Murphy Paint units ... 
Nat. Hosi p-adic 
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West Can. Hydro, p. .. 


4Do., . 
St. Maurice Pr.. 4 ‘Issue carries arrears. 
Shaw. W. & Pr. : Currently paying on arrears. 
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Corporation Bonds (Cont'd) 
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Industrial and Realty Issues: 
tAbitibi P. & P..5 "53 64 : « ion ; 
Do. C.0.D. ..5 ‘53 G61; 60 Te . Red ‘ 
Acadia Sugar .. 4) ‘35 1024 : eee te. 99 
4 9699 Montreal Apts. . 4 » « $2.22+$1.11 
"46 Munic. Bankers . : Kshutt ... t20c 
A Nat. Grocers .. 4 Id . 
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+.+.| (25 bid — asked) 
130, 993 100 992 100 
eves) (— bid — asked) 
eoe-| (25 bid — asked) 
eee+/110) bid 115 asked 
-| (— bid 55 asked) 
eve» (120 bid — asked) 
(14 bid 17 asked) 
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tCan. Locomotive 6 
tenee. Vickers 6 
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DOr vende ees 
Col. Steamships6 ‘4 98 
*Consol. Paper . 53 68 ae = ae da oe ws 
Dom. Scott. “inv. . 6 *Payable in U, 8. 
Ss . Co. 63 ae Payable in Canada only. 

Down Tar seccas Traded without accrued interest. 
Dom. Woollens. 6 oS 8 «Payable in Can. or U. K. 
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| Municipal Bonds 


May 13, 1941 
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-| (lL bid — asked) OH. + ses . Wms. -| (8) bid — oinsd Morris Kirk..°"* 7, 
-|(— bid 254 asked) : 4109 108) 108) 108) Murphy....cc.c. cc ees 
"(4 bid 4) asked) i » ss. /Sillverwoods 64 4 4 (4) N, O 
10) Si Sk CSAC 
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5.9,Fam. Players a 
25c 8/Fanny Farmer 
+++ 'Fleet Aircraft... 
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Breaks All Records _ 
But 120 Million Bushel Deal Much Less Than 
Year’s Requirements —U, K. Wants Winnipeg | 
Exchange Kept Open _ ; wae 


WINNIPEG.—Total volume of transactions in Canadian wheat 
the past week has eclipsed all records, The largest single item, of 
course was sale of 120.million bushels of futures to the British Govern- 
ment purchasing agent, announced by Trade Minister McKinnon in 
Parliament on Tuesday. This is the largest single deal ever put 
through, the next biggest being the sale of 100 million bushels last 


Riya 4 Dec. 
3.10] 4) Oct, 
onds c4) Oct. 
*S Oct, 


OVER 200°COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
rs AN. WESTERN, CANADA, fe ae. 
‘TERMINALTELEVATORTAT-PORTFARTHUR © 
yYork and Chicago : 


“WEADYOFFICES —€WINNIPEG 
JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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This 
pay-. Date 
ment payable 
$1.75 July 2 
gure Pi 4e Sune 2 By Order of the Board, 

. une i 

Dard... 181.50 June. d F. H. MARSH, 

sino June ’ General Manager. 
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Saskatchewan 


4 Sept. 
4 Nov, 
| c44 Oct, 
c4, Mar. 
5 Aug. 
5) Oct. 
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12) | Canadian Fire . 
Confed. 30% 
Continental L. . 

57 | Crown, fully 


| Imperial Life .. 

| Manufac, Life .. 

34 | Monarch Life ., 

23) | National Life .. 
+e | Sov. % pd. 


B Ge 
eks: | Wellington Fire, 
| Western Assce. . 
i 132 ‘ 
“9 ane Stocks: 
, 325 en's ng. un. 
2 3 Do. St. Cath. un 
46 | Mansf. Theat. p. 
103 | Para. Kitch., p.. 80 
533 | Do., Oshawa c 8 
Investment Trust Shares: 
33 | Can. Investors . ‘4 5 
37 | Inv. Found. un. 40 45 
15) | Sec’s. Hold., p 184 21 
United Corp 
Do a 
oo Power Issues: 
e Can. W. N. Gas 25 ‘iu 
521 | Do., pid. 102. 104) 
80 | “9 103 
+ | Do, $3.50 p. .. ’ 
Mtl, Is. Pwr., p. 


415 | Nor. Ont. Pr., p.. 


nes 
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Bid Ask 
4 «418 


Con . 
n 


Rahn Lake .00j . 
Rand Mal .05 . 
Red Lake 01 
S.A.G.A, 
s a4 Sachigo 
Mal . ‘ Sanshaw 
Aug .27 . Special 07 J 
Roy . 1 ines L. 4 . 
el O. Senore ae J 
beau Shenango 02) « 
orthland Sheldon OA 
(1940) Siscoe Ex Oli . 
Skynner .02) .03) 
SmeltersG 01 ; 
Spooner .. 
Sunbeam .02 M4 
Springer .16 , 
Stadacona .05 .07 
Thomson .31 , 
Thomp Cd 61 , 
Treaty Pt 06 > 
Union Mn 03 , 
Wasu 04 06 
West Red .01 0 
Woco Ol) .08) 
Y David'n 2 . 


Norwin ‘ 
Numalake . 
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Supplementary 
Stock Quotations 
rnished by Plaxton, Cherry && Co. 
Toronte) 


May 13, 1941 


Bid Saeed Bid ‘ 
cellaneous Stocks: a _ 


ondack Fdry.8.¢ 10 
be Ter, Tia Bi cos: 
wn & Co., c 
Divers. 8. Se's., p 
ug. Paperbox, c. .. 
er Industries 
Bake., p. 
Hotel, units .. 
rass. c. 
erial Varnish, c. .. 
am & Bell, new p. . 
r. Equities, units .. 
Buffalo Th., p. . 
w s Lond. Th., p. .. 
Bey Paper, © secccs 
land Prop's., Inc., p. 
ch Mige. Inv, un, 
> yal, new ¢. 
‘/Vai, 


y Paint units ... 


Ke E8884 B...¥ oppetSan8: «Ba 8s 


on Horsley 
fers Fin., rights .... 

rloo Mfg., new ... 

w. Radio, pref. .. 
: Can. Hydro, p... Ul 
pe Carries arrears. 

ently paying on arrears. 


poration Bonds (Cont'd) 
ry Mills ,. 5 


B £46. wccdd 
Drydocks , 
real Apts. . 
Bankers . 
Grocers .. 


able in Can, or U. 8. 

able in Can., U.S. or U.K 
yable in UV, 8. 

able in Canada only. 

anced without accrued interest. 


able in Can. or U. K. 
i 


Municipal Bonds 


able Can. and N.Y. 


Investment Trusts 


ted Funds . Pos 
er. Trust ...s0 sree BO 
rier, Trust , 
1 est. Fund .esee 
INCOME sscevesvent 
vessecevevenere : 
> 


zz 


f. « 
wa WwW 2 
al 


$s 
5 Nationale +» $2 


June 2 


t, p. $1.25 June 20 
10¢ June 30 


ah : 


Alc. AB 10 
je, A $i 
& Cable sée 


sed sn $1.62% 


w 


BeykE 
| 


‘et. 
- p. $1.75 
$1.75 

Ic 

2c 


, $2 June 1 
e$2 July 1 
p37%e June 16 
, $1.50 June 2 
$2 July 1 


ah. 
. Invest. P- . 
Can. = 5. Sec. 
I Coa 
0 hag Electric 


Canada Vinegars «+ 10¢ 


30c 


. $2.50 June 2 


$1.25 


f, edeve 
ont seo Inv. p. #$1.05 June 2 


#20c 


jectrolux . 
Becire i‘ec 


Extension Oil «.++++ 


21 
+4 Motor, A, B - 25c June 
= +i5c June 2 


anby Cons. ).-++ 
— StL Wares, D. $1.75 

Do. participating 27c 
Halinor Mines 
Hollinger Cons. ..-- 
Inspiration Min. ...- 
oe Nickel, ¢. 


Imperial Oil 
one. Petroleum .... 50c 


5c 
42c 


gi%ec June 2 
ti5c June 24 


4c June 1 
room pi. $1.75 July 1 
é. t$3.50 June 30 


lc June 5 
,p. $1.50 June 2 
a50c July 21 


5c June 2 


». t50c June 30 
2c June 2 
June 2 


Kelvinator of Can. . 25c June 10 


law Groc., A, B 25c June 2 
i 12%c June 2 


May 15 
June 10 
May 15 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
Apr. 15 
June 17 
June 17 
May 15 
May 15 
May 15 
May 10 
May 22 
June 15 
May 31 
May 9 
June 14 
May 15 
May 22 
May 20 
June 30 
Apr. 30 
May 15 
May 15 
May 20 
May 15 
May 20 
May 31 
May 17 
May 20 May 8 
May 20 May 8 
May 10 
May 6 


June 2 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 


June 1 
June 1 
May 26 
June 2 


June 2 


May 23 


June 2 


June 16 
May 31 


May 20 
May 30 “May 1 
May 31 
May 15 
May 20 
May 27 
May 10 
May 10 


50c June 2 


Little Long Lac ..-- 

Laura Secord 

McK. Red Lake .. 

Mcintyre Porc. 

Mod, Contain. ..-+ 
Do., extra 


10¢ 
20¢ 


$1.75 June 2 


May 23 
June l 


3c June 16 
.. B%c June 2 
20c July 2 
10c July 2 


Do., pref. .... $1374, July 2 


Montreal Loan .... 314%4c 


June 16 


National Biscuit, p. $1.75 May 31 


N. 8. Lt. 
Noranda Mines $1 


& Pr., p. $1.50 June 2 


June 16 


Ogilvie Flour, pfd. $1.75 June 2 


Pamour Pore. ...+»+- 6c June 2 


Pressed Metals .... t25c 


Provincial Bank .. $1.50 June 2 


Quebec Power 25c 


Royal Bank 

Regent Knit, pref... §40c 
Rolland Paper, p. $1.50 
Shawinigan W. .... 22c 
Syivanite Gold Te 
Surf Inlet Cons... sic 
Sherritt Gordon .... 5c 


Sherwin-Wms. pid, $1.75 July 2 
» $L7%5 July 2 


Do., arrears ., 
Siscoe Gold 2c 
Stedman Bros. ....+ 15¢ 

Do., pref. .......« TSC 
Stuart, D. A., Oil, p. 20c 
Toburn Gold .....+.. 3c 

DO., CX1LE coevessese 2c 
Un. Gold Eq. st. c. 
Union Gas 

Do., extra 
Upper Can, Mines .. 4c 
United Steel, A p. Tic 
United Amuse, A, B 40c 
Ventyres 
Vulcan Br. Pete. .... 2c 
Waite Amulet 10c 
Walker-Good, ..... 


20c 
20¢ 


Wilsil 
10c 
DOs CMD a. bs6s00es 5c 


tPayable in U. 8. funds 


6c June 30 


10c June 25 


$1 June 16 
eee 25c June 16 
Ze July 1 


May 10 
May 15 
May 15 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 30 
May 15 
May 15 
Apr. 23 
May 5§ 
May 15 
May 23 
June 15 
June 15 
May 16 
June 20 
June 20 
May 15 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 22 
June 16 
May 20 
May 20 
May 1 
Apr. 21 
May 15 
June 10 
May 23 
May 20 
May 23 
May 23 
June 14 
July 2 May 21 
July 2 May 21 


June 2 
May 26 


June 1 
June 2 
May 26 
June 30 
May 30 
June 25 


June 16 
July 2 
July 2 
June 2 
May 22 
May 22 


June 14 
June 14 
May 31 
May 1 
May 31 


May 30 
June 16 


sSubject to approval of Foreign Ex- 


change Control Board. 
éInitial. 
§40c also payable Sept. 1 


and Dec. 1, 


ee 


Mining Dividends 


Ra 
- $1 


Chesterville .. 

Cochenour Willans .... be 
Miagas |. 

Coniaurum . 


Kirkland eee, 
Kootenay Belie |.’ 
samague Gold... + 
take Shore. 
Mitch 
sitile Lone oes 
Macassa 7 Lac . oo « 
wadsen R. Lake 7 . 
CGillivray Coal 3 
McKenzie Red L. || 
Moneta > weeece : 
$2 99 : 1 
cLeod-C . . <.22 ~ § 
Rance Cockshutt ... 


: , ace 
Melnty Te-Porc. 


SE 


Western Grain 6/49 


lo-Can. Tel. A 
/8A&aB 
Andian National 
. Vickers 6/47 


Close Yield 
te May12 % 
0c 1.90 

1.75 
1.00 
9.75 
83 
3.60 
15.00 
52 
2.50 


on 
"12.3 
14.4 


‘Nationlle ~~ 
Quarterly Dividend 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of two Bnd cent (2%) 
(being at the rate o on ee 
has been declared by the D 
of the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale on the paid-up capital stock 
of the Bank for the quarter ending 
on the 3ist day of , 1941. This 
dividend, bearing the number 201, 
will be payable at the Main Office 
or at the branches of the bank, on 
or after the 2nd day of June, 1941, 
the shareholders of record on 
May 15th. 


By Order of the Board, 
CHARLES ST-PIERRE, 
General Manager. 


| Anglo-Canadian Telephone 
Company 
CLASS A DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (1%%) has been declared on 
the Class A Stock of the Company, 
payable June 2,.1941, to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
May 15, 1941, 
By Order of the Board. 
GEOFFREY PURDY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, 
May 12, 1941. 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 
6%4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK ; 


DIVIDEND of one and five- 

eighths per cent (15%) per 
share, being the dividend for the 
quarter ending May 31, 194), has 
been declared and authorized to be 
paid on pene 14, 1941, to all pre- 
ference shareholders of record with 
the transfer a 


ts of the C 
at the close se Bar Bt 
li 


businese on May 31, 


By order of the Board, 
A. W. GIBB, Secretary. 
Winnipeg, April 23rd, 1941. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
AND THE HOLDERS OF 
SHARE WARRANTS 
NOTICE is hereby given that a semi- 


5 | annual dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 


per share in Canadian currency has been 
declared and that the same will be pay- 
able on or after the 2nd day of June, 1941, 
in respect to the shares specified in any 
Bearer Share Warrants of the Company of 
the 1929 issue upon presentation and 
delivery of coupons No. 55 at: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 15th day of 
May, 1941, and whose shares are repre- 
sented by Registered Certificates. of the 
1929 issue, will be made by cheque, mailed 
from the offices of the Company onthe 
30th day of May, 1941. 

The transfer books will be closed from 
the 16th day of May to the 3ist day of 
May, 1941, inclusive, and no. Bearer 
Share Warrants will be “split” during that 
period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion 
of Canada provides that a tax of 15% 
shall be imposed and deducted at the 
source on all dividends payable by 
Canadian debtors to non-residents of 
Canada, The tax will be deducted from 
all dividend cheques mailed to non- 
resident shareholders and the Company's 
Bankers will deduct the tax when paying 
coupons to or for account of non-resident 
shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
must accompany all dividend coupons 
presented for payment by residents of 


Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United 
States are advised that a credit for the 
Canadian tax withheld at source is 
allowable against the tax shown on their 
United States Federal Income Tax Return, 
In order to claim such credit the United 
States tax authorities require evidence of 
the deduction of said tax, for which 
purpose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 


** | 601) must be completed in duplicate and 
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tIinitial. 


A.J Pattison, Jr, 


the Bank cashing the yan will 
endorse both copies with a ce cate rela- 
tive the deduction and payment of the 
tax and returning one Certificate to 
the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are 
not available at local United States banks, 
they can be secured from the Company’s 
office or The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Toronto. 

Under Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control] Regulations permission has been 
obtained for non-resident shareholders of 
Canada (‘other than residents of Con- 
| tinental Europe or of the French Empire 
|}and other than residents of enemy or 
| enemy occupied territories) to convert this 
dividend at current Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control Board rates into such 
foreign currencies as are permitted by the 
general Reguldtions of the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. Such 
conversion can only be effected through 
an authorized dealer, i.c.,, a Canadian 
branch of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 


Shareholders residing in the United 
States may convert the amount of the 
current dividend into United States cur- 
rency at the official Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control rate by sending at their 
own risk and expense, coupons or 
dividend cheques properly endorsed, to 
the Agency of The al Bank of Canada, 
68 William Street, New York,City, which 
will accept them for collecfon through 
an authorized dealer, or direct to any 
authorized dealer of the Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other 
than the United States may under Cana- 
dian Foreign Exchange Control Regula- 
tions convert the amount of the current 


dividend by sending at their own risk and 


expense, coupons or dividend cheques 
properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank of 
Canada, King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada, or to any other author- 
ized dealer or to the Agency of The 
Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, U.3.A., with a request for 


* | a draft in such foreign currency as is per- 


mitted in settlement of same but they 
should first satisfy themselves that this 
action is not prohibited by the Forei 
Exchange Control Regulations of 
country in which they reside. 


By Order of the Board, 
W. J. WHITLING, 
Secretary. 
56 Church Street, 


Toronto 2, Canada, 
"May 12th, 1941, 


Established 1907 


Coley. Alberta. 
12th May, 1941. 


said tax, for which 
purpose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 
601) must be completed in duplicate and 
the Bank cashing the coupons will 
endorse both copies with a certificate 
relative to the deduction ahd payment of 
the tax and return one Certificate to the 
shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not 
available at local United States banks, 
they can be secured from the Company's 
office or the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Toronto. ; 

Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to resi- 
dents of enemy or enemy occupied 
countries is prohibited. 

(b) Payment thereof to residents of 
other portions of Continental Europe or 
of the French Empire is prohibited but 
such residents may direct the deposit 
to their credit in a Canadian Bank of 
all amounts payable to them. 

(ec) Other non-residents of Canada 
may convert this dividend at current 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
rates into such foreign currencies as are 
permitted by the General Regulations of 
the Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. Such conversion can only be 
effected through an Authorized Dealer, 
i.e. a Canadian Branch of any Canadian 
Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United 
States may convert the amount of the 
current dividend into United States cur- 
rency at the official Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control rate by sending at 
their own risk and expense, coupons, 
or dividend. cheques properly endorsed, 
to The Agency of The Royal Bank of 
Canada, 68 William Street, New York 
City, which will accept them for col- 
lection through an authorized dealer, 
or djrect to any authorized dealer of the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 


Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries 
other than the United States to whom 
payment is not prohibited as above 
noted, may convert the amount of the 
current dividend by sending at their 
own risk and expense, coupons, or divi- 
dend cheques properly endorsed, to 
The Royal Bank of Canada, King and 
Church Street Branch, Toronto, Canada, 
or to any other. authorized dealer or 
to The Agee of The Royal Bank of 
Canada, William Street, New York 
City, U.S.A:, with a request for a draft 
in such foreign currency as is permitted 
in settlement of same, but they should 
first satisfy themselves that this actfon 
is not prohibited by the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Regulations of the 
country in which they reside, 

By order of the poet, 


Secretary. 


S$ Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
12th May, 1941. . 


VENTURES LIMITED 
25 King Street West, Toronto 


DIVIDEND No. 10 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of 10 cents per share has 
been declared by the Directors of 
Ventures Limited, payable in Cana- 
dian funds on June 25th, 1941, to 
Serna of record June 10th, 
1941. 


By order of the Board. 
H. WHITTINGHAM, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
May 9th, 1041. 


“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


of the Board of Diréstors of 
Ale, Incorporated, a 


at the close of business, 


holders of 
June 10, 1941. . : 


Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 
25 King Street West, Toronto. 


DIVIDEND NO. 3 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an 
dividend cents per share 


Canadian 


sonal Liability), payable in 
to share- 


funds, on June 25th, 1941, 
“holders of record May 23rd, 1941. 
Payment of this dividend is, under 
present conditions, subject to obtaining 
the approval of _the Foreign Exchange 


Control Board. 
By Order of the Board. j 


H. WHITTINGHAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


May 8th, 1941. 


Royalite Oil Company, 
Limited 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NUMBER 
TWENTY-SIX 


NOTICE is eee piven that a 
regular Dividend of Fifty Cents per 
share has been declared payable to 
Shareholders of the Company, of 
record as such on the books of the 
Company, at the close of business on 
aarers the 16th day of May, 1941, 
and t the said Dividend will be 
payable on or after Monday, the 2nd 
day of June, 1941. f 
THE Register of Transfers will be 
closed from the close of business on 
Friday, the 16th day of May, 1941, 
until the opening of business on 
Mo , the 26th day of May, 1941. 
By r of the Board, 
: R. D. MERCER, 
Secretary, 


B. C, Pulp com., 6's, 7’s 
_ Can. Wire & Cable pfd. 
i 
United Corps. A & B 
Premier Trust 


Royal Bank Bldg. EL. 5101 Toronto (*. 4"=" | 


» equals 100, 


Minister in 
recent change, said itrwas desirable, 
wherever possible, to reserve build- 
ing operations for the post-war 
period. 

The list of building items exempt- 
ed from sales tax in 1938 and now 
made subject to the tax again, is 
as follows: j 

Bricks, building tile, building 
blocks and building stone; plaster, 
lime, ao 9 stucco and stucco 

; lumber, sash, doors, shingles, 
lath, siding, stairways, balustrades, 


paper, building paper, and materials 
manufactured wholly or in part of 
vegetable or mineral fibre for wall 
coverings or building insulation; 
paints, varnishes, white lead and 
paint oil; prepared roofings, shower 
baths, bathtubs, basins, faucets, 
closets, lavatories; sinks and laundry 
tubs, not including pipes and pipe 
fittings; glass for buildings; fur- 
naces for heating buildings, build- 
ers’ hardware, namely: locks, lock 
sets, butts, hinges, pulleys and win- 
dow fasteners. 

Net revenue to the Dominion 
from re-application of the sales tax 
on building materials, is estimated 
at $15. millions for a full year, or 
$13.5 millions for the balance of the 
present fiscal year. The revision 
became effective April 30, 1941. 

An official of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association told Hardware 
and Metal removal of the 8% sales 
tax exemption from building ma- 
terials had been anticipated, and 
most builders had inserted in recent 
contracts provision for payment of 
the new levy. 

He said the building of new 
houses likely would continue at 
the present rate, and that “except 
for housing, the Government is 
doing most of the construction 
work that is going on.” 


Commodity Prices’ 
Show Strength 


U. S. Navy Buying Sends 
Coffee Prices Higher — 
Rubber Firm 


Commodity prices generally have 
moved to higher levels. 

Placing of a large order for cof- 
fee for the United States navy 
strengthened the coffee market con- 
siderably. On top of that came the 
news that the Colombian Govern- 
ment had raised the prices at which 
it would allow supplies to be regis- 
tered for export. Colombian shippers 
accordingly were stated to be hold- 
ing their stocks for higher bids and 
unwilling to sell even then. 

Rubber prices were higher with 
limited supplies offered. Hopes have 
been raised that the higher prices 
ruling will encourage greater pro- 
duction in South America. Larger 
supplies could be obtained from 
Brazil this year, it is believed, if ex- 
ports from there to other countries 
can be diverted to North America. 

The advance in the’ commodity 
group in the United States was more 
marked than in Canada and specula- 
tors were sufficiently active to elicit 
a warning from the United States 
Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion against over speciation. 


vious 


e 
week 


August to the same buyer. 


In spite of its size, this sale was in accordance with expectations. 
Indeed, as it falls short of meeting a year’s probable requirements 


Important Points 

Two interesting points are involv- 
ed in the fact that the U. K. sale was 
in futures instead of in cash wheat 
of grades in specific posi- 
tions, is that the carrying costs 
are presumably included in the 
price. If this is so, the cost of storing 
Canadian wheat will be less of a 
burden upon the treasury of Canada 
than has been frequently suggested. 

The other point is that the British 
purchasing authorities have repeated 
their previously expressed request 
that the Winnipeg futures market 
should remain open. So far as Bri- 
tish purchases of wheat are concern- 
ed there is no need to keep the mar- 
ket open for the purpose of deter- 
mining prices. That has been already 
done when the contract for purchase 
and sale was completed. But itis 
a great convenience in the actual 
business of forwarding by exporting 


houses, 
* ¢ ®s 


Exports High 

Actual overseas shipments of Can- 
adian wheat continue at a high rate, 
last week’s figures again surpassing 
the seven million bushel mark. This 
quantity was presumably all destin- 
ed for the British Isles, except for 
such diversion as may have been 
permitted by Great Britain to Spain. 

Announcement has been made that 
the Government at Vichy has ar- 
ranged with the United States for 
two shiploads of wheat to be sent 
to unoccupied France. If such wheat 
actually does move, presumably the 
French purchasers would make ship- 
ments from stocks of Canadian 
wheat held in bond in the United 
States, where it can be bought much 
more cheaply than American grain. 


* * & 
Local Movement Heavy 

Wheat shipments down the lakes 
from Port Arthur and Fort William 
fo eastern ports are flowing rapidly. 
At a rate well in excess of a million 
bushels daily. Wheat going out of 
lakehead terminals is being replaced 
from acoumulations of wheat on cars 
in the hands of the railways, but 
somewhat more slowly than might 
have expected. Farmers’ deliv- 
eries to’ country elevators are also 
heavy, 

Although the Winnipeg market has 
momentarily been above the pegged 
level, it has rested on the pegs esta- 
blished by authority during most of 
the week. At times it has been im- 
possible to find a buyer who would 
take wheat at the pegged price and 
at other times offerings have been 
reasonably well absorbed. The vol- 
ume of offerings has not been heavy 
since the bulk*of wheat delivered by 
farmérs has been put into the hands 
of the Wheat Board, instead of being 
listed for sale by farmers. 

- * a7 


Off to Good Start 
Western Canada’s wheat crop, so 
far as seeded, is off to a good start. 


’ 


*| Surface moisture conditions on the 


Silk, Ib. 
Sugar, raw, Ib. ... 
Wheat, _— (bu.) 


Hides ... 15 ‘ 
Weekly Indices 

Canada (D.B.S.) ... 86.7 
Do., Wood, Gundy 74.7 
U. S. Labor 83.2 
Dow Jones (future) 68.11 
Fishers’ q 7 


Canada (D.B.S.): 
Retail (Mar.)* ... 


0340 
15% 
07% 


wcaow 
aoee 


sae sense i 


a 
& 
Sannw 


bas 102.8 
Nete:—The base of indices is that 1926 
*Base 1935-39100. The Brit- 
ish index ig Board of Trade converted to 
1930 base. 

Base of price quotations is as follows: 
Cattle—Steers, good, over 1,050 Ib, top 
price, Toronto, Copper-electrolytic, New 
York. Silk—Crack db., 13-15 New York. 


Sugar—96 degrees eng c/f New 
York. Wheat—No. 1 Man. North., Ft. W.- 
Pt, A. basis. Hides—No. 1 packer light. 


Alberta Bank Measure 
At Bottom of List 


The. pian to establish an Alberta 
Provincial Bank is again meeting 
obstacles. — 

The bill to incorporate the bank, 
Bill ‘No. 6, was introduced in the 
House of Commons last year. It 
was referred to the Banking and 
Commerce Committee which re- 
commended it should not be en- 
acted. 

Introduced again this year, the 
bill’s second reading was opposed 
last week by Fimance Minister 
Isley, who suggested it be refer- 
red again to the Banking and Com- 
merce Committee. 

According to procedure, opposi- 
tion puts the bill at the bottom of 
the list of private bills for consid- 

tio 
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whole are quite satisfactory for 
germination. 

Rains ‘are mainly responsible for 
some delay in seeding. If it were not 
for the government programme for 
reducing wheat acreage there might 
be some apprehension at the la 
start. Now, however, because of the 
delay, farmers are likely to comply 
much more fully with the govern- 
ment policy of wheat acreage reduc- 
tion. 

Up until recently the best estimate 
of prospective wheat acreage, based 
on declared intentions of farmers, 


the | for Great Britain it is actually smaller than might have been expected. 


Just what farmers will do with the 
acreage taken out of wheat can not 
yet be fully determined. Increase 
in barley is likely to be important, 
not only because the government 
will pay farmers $2 for every acre 
transferred from wheat, but because 
of recent market strength in this 
grain. Some farmers indeed; have 
been selling barley for October de- 
livery, believing that at recently pre- 
vailing prices, plus the bonus, they 
can secure a fairly satisfactory re- 
turn. They are also encouraged by 
the outlook for hogs, principal con- 
sumers of barley. Recently outlook 
for Canadian hogs market in the 
United States has improved and the 
British authorities have ordered in- 
creased quantities of Canadian bacon 
at higher prices. 

‘ * 


Summer Fallow 


The summer fallow bonus, which 
amounts to $4 an acre was for a time 
considered not sufficiently attrac- 
tive to produce important effects. 
The majority of farmers believed 
they were already summer-fallowing 
as much of their acreage as good 
farming practice in their respective 
districts might indicate. One third 
of the cultivated acreage has been 
considered standard practice over a 
great deal of the West, and one half 
in the drier districts. Moisture con- 
servation has been the impelling 
motive where the higher percentage 
was in effect, In other districts 
farmers have been perhaps almost as 
much concerned with keeping down 
weeds. Over most of Manitoba, and 
in a good deal of Saskatchewan con- 
ditions this year have been such as 
to give weeds a good start, in wide 
areas getting well ahead of the crop, 
and this is serving as a reminder of 
the importance of summer fallow to 
farmers whg have not been keeping 
their fallow operations up to the 
usual standard. 

-* 


Seeding to Grass 

The one item in the government 
programme which is not likely to 
achieve maximum results is the 
bonus for seeding land down to grass 
or clover. The number of farmers 
anxious to do this is limited to those 
with livestock. In other cases, what- 
ever might be theoretically desirable 
from a soil conservation standpoint, 
the whole tradition of western farm- 
ing is against reversing the former 
practice of turning grass land into 
cultivated acreage. But quite apart 
from that consideration there is not 
available in western Canada suffi- 
cient grass and clover seed to en- 
able any very large transfer to be 
effected. 


C. P. R. Gross Revenue 
Shows 30.8% Gain 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Gross traffic rev- 
enues of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co, for the week ended May 7, 
1941, totalled $4.1 millions. This 
compares with $3.1 millions for the 
corresponding week of 1940 and is 
an increase of $967,000, or 30.8%. 
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Cash Quotations 


For Week 
May 12 


Low 
15% « 


Brands of the 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR‘ MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


PURITY Flour PURITY Rolled Oats 
PURITY Oat Meal PURITY Wheatiets 
PURITY Bran PURITY Whele Wheet Fleer 
PURITY Cracked WHEAT 
a ' 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Mills at: Goderich, Winnipeg, Calgary 


LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO., Ltd. 
Makers of FIVE ROSES FLOUR 


Mills at 
Montreal, ma Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, Medicine Hat 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BARRELS 


General Manager 


President 
8. G. SHORT 


FRANK &. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. Cc. 
Vice President 
HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
Directors 
JOHN W. HOBBS HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
* §SAAC PITBLADO, K.C, RB. W. REFORD 
PAUL F, SISE G. W. , B.C. 
FRANK 8&8. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. 


Treasurer 
&.. RB. HUTCHISON 


Cc. H. G. SHORT 

WALTER MOLSON 

ALPHONSE RAYMOND 
J. H. PILLMAN 


Secretary 
D. A. MacINNES 
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N. M. Parerson & Company Lrp: 


Own and Operate 
One Terminal Elevator in Fort William ' 
109 Country Elevators 
Total Storage Capacity 6,925,000 bus. 
31 Vessels on the Great Lakes f 
Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 


Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS LIMITED 


Also Owning and Operating the Sarnia Elevator Co. Ltd. 
Capacity: Toronto, 4 Million Bushels 
Sarnia, 3 Million Bushels 
The most modern facilities for the storage and transfer of as 
tor in conditioning, and for the ee of MASTER 


for Livestock and Poultry. MAS FEEDS are endorsed and 
recommended by leaders in the livestock industry of Canada. 


QUEEN'S QUAY - - TORONTO 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 


Exporters and Shippers - 
SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 


510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 


GEO. S. MATHIESON, Vice-pres. 
C. E. BABBITT, Sec’y. : 


Grain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 
709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


C. C. FIELDS, Pres. 


TOLEDO 
LIVERPOOL 


KANSAS CITY 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
‘BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 
$T. LOUIS 


Canada's Will to 
~! Win the War 
‘Must be backed by 

' Dollars. 

= BUY . 

‘ WAR SAVING 

CERTIFICATES 


/- ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO 


‘ 


‘The company's present sales vol 
—, ng a new. 
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|”. Reached New High of Stupidity in. 


This is the newest type of military vehicle being mass produced at the big 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada’s plant at Windsor. Chrysler-engineered 

throughout, these vehicles have four-wheel drive, can negotiate rough ground 

and steep grades entirely impassible for the conventional truck. Here the 

Chrysler craft is on test at the Ojibway field. The speed and volume of 

production of mechanical vehiclés in Canada is perhaps the most striking 
single phase of Canada’s war effort. 


Insurance 


New York Imposes New 
Auto Insurance Rules 


Passage of a new motor Vehicle 
safety responsibility law, in New 
» York State is of considerable inter- 
est to Canadian insurance circles 
owing to suggestions made from 
time to time that aytomobile insur- 
ance should be made compulsory. 

In most Canadian provinces it has 
so far been considered preferable to 
enact what is called financial re- 
sponsibility legislation. This re- 
quires a motorist held responsible 
for an accident to make a satisfac- 
tory settlement with the injured 
party for damages to property and 
person and to provide evidence of 
his future financial responsibility 
before having his license renewed. 

Tke individual is free and can 
drive all his life without automobile 
insurance provided he has no acci- 
dents. But once he does, he is no 
,, longer a free man. He must satisfy 
the requirements of the law then. 

Proof of financial responsibility is 
also required, however, when a 
driver is found guilty of reckless or 
»drunken driving or other serious 
highway offence. 

Restrict Ownership 

The New York law is evidently 

designed to restrict the ownership 


The ? 
Mutual Insurance Company 
Organized in 1806 


$2,894,436.70 


Dominion Gov't 


Write for Financial Statement 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Mencten 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 


Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited - 
The personnel of this organiza- 
tion represents many years of 
experience and knowledge as 


professional consultants in all 
types of appraisal services. 


HEAD OFFICE 
137 Wellington St. West 
-TORONTO Elgin 5928 
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Insurance Company 


eli Canada 


HOME 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: 
Lancaster Bidg., Calgary 
FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, 

HEALTH & ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE 


Application for Agencies Invited, 


and operation of vehicles to those 
financially able to pay for any dam- 
age they may do other people or 
their property. 


Among the special features of the 
act is the provision that the Commis- 
sioner of Vehicles must suspend the 
license of the operator and all regis- 
tration certificates of the owner of 
any automobile held responsible for 
an accident where any person is in- 
jured or where damage to property 
of $25 or more is sustained. a 


Here’s how it will work. If a man 
is involved in an accident of the de- 
gree indicated, the commissioner of 
vehicles must suspend his license 
until he pays any judgment against 
him and gives evidence of his finan- 
cial responsibility for the future. 
That clause is fairly similar to the 
one in use in Canada. 


Car as Security 


But the New York law also states 
that until these requirements have 
been satisfied, the’ automobile in- 
volved cannot be re-registered in 
the name of the owner or any other 
person. This means that until the 
judgment is satisfied, the automobile 
will be tied up indefinitely and no- 
body can drive it. Nor can the 
owner sell it unless, in the mean- 
time, he is acquitted by a law court 
of any fault in an accident. If a 
claim for damages is withdrawn, he 
is also deemed to be guiltless and is 
free from all restrictions. Thus the 
car becomes security that the owner 
will make good damages for which 
he is responsible. Some people think 
this clause could with advantage be 
inserted on the Ontario act. 


Proof of financial responsibility is 
also required by the New York act 
from any person convicted of reck- 
less or drunken driving. It makes no 
difference if the conviction is in any 
other part of the United States or 
Canada. He must satisfy the New 
York authorities before he will get 
his license renewed. 


Accepted as Proof 

In proof of financial responsibility, 
an automobile insurance policy is- 
sued by a company duly licensed to 
do business in the state will be ac- 
cepted. It must provide public lia- 
bility coverage up to $5,000 for any 
one person injured in an accident 
and up to $10,000 for any one acci- 
dent. It must also provide indem- 
nity for damage to property up to 
$1,000. Proof of financial responsi- 
bility can also’be given by posting a 
bond to the value of $11,000 or de- 
positing cash or securities to the 
same amount with the designated 
trustee. Like the Canadian laws the 
New York act requires everybody 
involved in an accident causing in- 
jury to a person or damage to prop- 
erty to report it immediately. In 
Canada this is required in accidents 
where damage of over $50 has been 
done. In New York the limit is $25 
or over. 


Suggested Amendments 


As matters stand the new act be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1942. It has 
been suggested, however, that it be 
‘amended in some imip¢rtant particu- 
lars such as to require proof of fu- 
ture financial responsibility only in 
case of accidents involving death or 
personal injury. 

Suggestions have been made re- 
cently for the passing of compilsory 
automobile legislation in Alberta. 


But compulsory automobile insur- 
different 


ance in -itself is a little 


promote not only insurance protec- 

tion but also to encourage safe 

driving. : 
Compulsory Insurance 
pulsory automobile insurance 


Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 
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Insurance Notes 


Buying War Bonds 


Canadian life insurance companies 
are steadily increasing their invest- 
ment in Canadian Government bonds 
as Government demands for funds 
increase, R. H. Reid executive assist- 
ant of the London Life told the 
spring conference of the Life Office 
Management Association in New 
York, 


The Life company investment in 
Dominion bonds this year should 
considerably exceed ‘the total in- 
crease in the assets of the Canadian 
companies, he said. In view of the 
enormous expenditures facing the 
Government he believed this was 
quite proper even though the ad- 
verse effect on interest earnings will 
be felt severely. 


Canadian companies, according to 
Mr. Reid, are preparing to play an 
outstanding part in the task of ab- 
sorbing the ing third war loan 
of $600-$700 millions. Their total sub- 
scriptions, he predicted, would be 
far in excess of the combined pur- 
chases of the two previous war loans 
which were greater than the allot- 
ment of $65 millions. 


Not only will cash now on hand be 
used in full but future income will 
be mortgaged. Where necessary 
bonds will be carried temporarily by 
the banks, he added. 

* 7 s 


Wartime Functions 


Life insurance in wartime has 
three important functions, H. O. 
Wright, president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada told 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Toronto at their regular May meet- 


These ‘tuncttons, he said, were: 

To help the war effort by promot- 
ing saving and lending money to the 
Government. 

To provide needed funds for in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

To provide for those who other- 
wise might be without resources 
through the death of the bread- 
winner. 

~ s € 


Charles H. Jacoby, formerly chief 
inspector of the Royal Insurance Co. 
in Toronto has joined the agency of 
Wood Meen Ltd. in the same city. 
Prior to joining the Royal organiza- 
tion in Toronto he was with the Can- 
adian Underwriters’ Association and 
the Liverpool and London and Globe. 


Insures Against Planes 


With so many airplanes in use, the 
properties of the city of London, 
Canada, have been insured against 
the hazard of planes crashing into 
any one of them. The risk was added 
to a general new allotment of in- 
surance by the city amounting in 
all to over $3.3 millions. 


Jobn G. Parker, joint general 
manager and actuary of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Co. has recently been 
visiting company branches in eastern 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

In Charlottetown, P.E.1, he ad- 
dressed the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the province. 


J. H. MacDonald has been appoint- 
ed district manager of the London 
Life Insurance Co. at Sudbury. He 
succeeds C. W. McPhail, who has be- 
come district manager at Vancouver. 
Mr. MacDonald was formefly district 
supervisor at Chatham, Ont. and has 
been a member of the London Life’s 
Big Producers Club for three years. 


Life insurance should be a subject 
of instruction in the schools of the 
country, in the opinion of Gordon 
Nairn, field supervisor of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada. He suggested textbooks be pre- 
pared for school use, outlining the 
broad social functions of life in- 
surance and its place in the life of 
the individual and the nation. ; 


Royal Names Manager 
At Vancouver Branch 


F. H. LeCouteur has been ap- 
Samat yo of the Royal Insur- 
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Great War 1 

When Great War 1 broke out in 
1914, the German Government 
thought it would be short. Confi- 
dent of winning it expected to make 
the conquered enemies pay all ex- 
penses. 

But like every other nation they 
had to have money, It was not easy 
to borrow abroad. The large num- 
ber of her enemies weakened her 
credit. Heavy taxes it was feared 
might dampen war enthusiasm. 
Domestic borrowing seemed the 
easiest way, But so’ much borrow- 
ing had to be done the public couldn’t 
do all the lending. A great deal of 
it.was accomplished by discounting 
treasury bills and bonds at the 
Reichsbank. The floating debt thus 
incurred was as far as possible fund- 
ed twice a year. But meantime, the 
discounting of large amounts of 
treasury bills required the issue of 
circulating currency. This was done 
by direct recourse to the printing 
press by printing Reichsbank notes. 
By the end of 1918 the note issue of 
the Reichsbank was more than five 
times what it had been when war 
broke out. The number of paper 
marks in circulation increased from 
6.6 billion marks in 1914 to 37.1 bil- 
lions by March 31, 1918. 

Buying Power Falls 

Its purchasing power, of course, 
declined. Despite controls by the 
German Government, prices between 
1914 and 1918 rose from a base index 
of 100 in 1914 to about 206 by 1918. 
The value of the mark therefore had 
fallen a little over half. 

Authorities had become familiar 
with the printing press as a means 
of financing and the inflation al- 
ready practised made easy the 
hyper-inflation that followed. 

In 1918 

When the war ended, national 
finances were in bad shape. The 
government had a serious deficit but 
it is generally admitted that if stern 
measures had been adopted, the 
crisis could have been weathered. 
The government however took the 
easy way: finance by further bor- 
rowing and use of the printing press. 
On top of other burdens came the 
reparations payments demanded by 
the victorious Allies in the spring of 
1921, and the government only 
worked the printing presses faster. 
By the end of 1621, the cost of living 
index was 1,300% of what it had 
been in 1014, The exchange rate of 
the mark in terms of U.S. dollars in 
the foreign exchange markets fell 
from 23.8 cents pre-war to 1.05 and 
its purchasing power was about one 
seventh. 

In the spring of 1921 the inflation- 


Crop Payments 
Affect Sales 


New Insurance and Busi- 
ness in Force in Sas- 
katchewan Lower 


New life insurance written in Sas- 
katchewan in 1940 at $15.6 millions 
was almost $1 million lower than in 
1939 according to the preliminary 
figures just released by the provin- 
cial superintendent of insurance. 

The amount of business in force 
also was $3.4 millions lower and pre- 
mium income was down. 

The declines occurred in the ordi- 
nary and industrial departments, 
group insurance being up both as re- 
gards new business written and in- 
surance .in force. ; 

The smaller volume of new indus- 
trial and ordinary insurance is gen- 
erally attributed to the small pay- 
ments received on the 1940 wheat 
crop, which made it more difficult 
for policyholders to meet their pre- 
miums as they came due, While 
these payments in the aggregate 
have been fairly substantial they 
have not given the farmer any large 
amount of money at one time. Group 
insurance, however, being written in 
the business centres showed a small 
increase. Industrial payrolls there 
have been the important factor. 

The decline in insurance in force 
was due rather to the smaller volume 
of business written during the year 
and a larger total amount of policies 
terminated by death and maturity 


than to surrenders and lapses, The Ge 


total of these for the year was less 
than in 1939. Figures of important 
items follow: 
Dec. 31 
1940 1939 
$ £ 


ee 16,540,580 


ear and-turned the 


the bank depositor, the insurance 
’ , and the holder of mort- 


gages. Corporations with bonds out- 


‘| standing wiped them out at a low 


How the volume of paper money 
Se ee ee ee 
table: 


1914 Mar. 31 .... 
1918 ‘Mar. 31 .iscescceseeeees 


As the volume of currency rose, 
its purchasing power declined. The 
decline was so sharp that a man get- 
ting his pay envelope at noon would 
often find it was*worth only half as 
much by evening. Here is one spe- 
cific case: A pair of shoes at 9.30 
a.m., cost 3,250,000 marks, by noon 
7 millions, at 12.30, 14 millions. _ 

Buyers’ Panic 

There was a buyers’ panic. People 
rushed to turn their money into 
tangibles, Thus the story of the old 
bachelor buying layettes and chil- 
dren’s toys because the nearest mer- 
chant had nothing else to offer; of a 
woman buying four dozen tooth- 
brushes, thevwonly things in sight. 
This velocity of circulation only 
speeded the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. 

Wages rose much more slowly. 
Day laborers suffered least. While 
they suffered, because the value-of 
their wages fell so swiftly, their 
wages \were subject to a revision 
every day or at relatively short 
periods. 

Fixed Wages 

But the skilled tradesmen whose 
wage scales were fixed for periods 
of six months and longer, and white 
collar workers on salary were on the 
verge of starvation. 


Cost of Living Bonuses 

Cost of living bonuses were tried, 
based on the number of dependents 
in a man’s family. But this was not 
satisfactory. Employers sought to 
employ single men or men with 
small families at the expense of 
those with larger families. 

Creditors who had mortgages, pen- 
sions, bonds, etc., were the ones who 
suffered most. Those with mortgages 
on their farms, paid off in depreci- 
ated marks. The mortgage holder 
for 10,000 marks got his 10,000 marks 
but they were next to worthless. 
While life insurance policyholders 
ultimately fared better than some 
other creditors, there was much suf- 
fering among beneficiaries who had 
to take the proceeds of life insurance 
while inflation was at its worst. 


: Life Insurance 

For instance, women who became 
widows in the fall of 1923, found in- 
surance originally worth $10,000 was 
worth only a few cents or less. The 
later adjustment however resulted 
in policyholders who had held their 
insurance salvaging a greater per- 
centage of their investment than 
many other people. Policies were 
adjusted on basis of 12 to 16% of their 
face value. Savings bank accounts 
payable in marks were worth noth- 
ing. So too bonds. The face value of 
the bonds remained but the marks in 
which they were payable had prac- 
tically no purchasing value. 

Debtors Get Innings 

It was a gala time for the debtors 

but ruin for the creditors including 


Nfld. Revenue Up 
Outlay Lower 


Deficit Converted Into 
Surplus in 10 Months’ 
Period 


From Our Own Correspondent 

Revenue of the Newfoundland 
Commission of Government in April 
totalled $1.7 million, an increase of 
$572,481 over April, 1940. Expendi- 
ture decreased from $906,826 to 
$873,432. 

In the 10 months period ended 
April 30 revenue amounted to $12.2 
millions, compared with $10.1 mil- 
lions in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Expenditure 
totalled $11.1 millions, compared 
with $12.3 millions. 

Surplus of $1.1 million resulted 
from operations in 10 months of the 
current year against deficit of $2.2 
millions in the same period last year. 


Revenue and Expenditure 
April 


Revenue: 


Posts & telegraphs ... 
Assessor of taxes 
Natural resources .... 
Other revenue 
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Expenditure: 


1,744,512 


depositor. 


have helped the stockholders, the 
owners of the equity, but it didn’t. 

/ Because the corporation was sell- 
ing goods or services, it often took a 
loss between the time a deal was 
made and the time it was put through 
and payment received. Dividends 


§ | fell to one thousandth of their value. 


Yet corporations themselves were 
able to improve their position by 
paying off funded debt and buying 
improvements and plant additions in 
depreciating currencies. 

Both Creditors and Debtors 

In some cases, individuals and 
corporations were both creditors and 
debtors. Banks and insurance com- 
panies, for instance. A bank is a 
creditor to somebody to whom it 
loans money but it is a debtor to the 
In the case of the banks 
it made little difference, however, as 
they took in and paid out depreciat- 
ed marks. 

In 1923 a good room with private 
bath, electric lights, etc., in the best 
hotels in Berlin could be had for the 
equivalent of less than 15. cents U. S. 
funds. Many foreigners who bought 
German marks or bonds, however, 
in the hope that some day there 
would be a recovery, lost everything. 

Tax Values Fall 


The government itself suffered se- 
verely in tax revenues, Taxes de- 
preciated between the, time they 
were levied and the time they were 
collected. Thus $100 of taxes levied 
in 1921 was worth only $48 when it 
was received by the government 
some months later; $35 in 1922; $11 
in the first five months of 1923 and 
nothing at all by the end of that year. 
Eventually money was not wanted 
by anybody because it was worth 
nothing. One of the first “remedies” 
evolved, in. Oldenburg, was a new 
currency called the Rye mark. 

It represented a note worth at any 
time a fixed number of bushels of 
rye. Thus the purchasing power of 
the unit was subject only to the 
fluctuations to which the purchasing 
power of a certain quantity of grain 
was subject. Other kinds of cur- 
rency of a similar nature were 
evolved. 

Stabilization Comes 

Finally, authorities stepped in, the 
renten mark was established, and a 
‘way paved for restoration of a new 
mark based on the value of one tril- 
lion old marks to one new renten 
mark. In the adjustment that fol- 
lowed enormous losses were taken. 
Little could be done in the case of 
transactions which had been closed 
when the inflation was at its worst. 
But in the case of others where the 
relation of creditor and debtor has 
been maintained throughout the 
period it was possible to make some 
adjustment. Thus, life insurance 
policies were revalued at 12 to 
16%% of their face value. Accord- 
ingly the life insurance policy hold- 
ers were not wiped out as were mort- 
gages and bonds which matured 
during the period. 

But the experience of Germany 
was simply that of other countries 
which had played with inflation. 
Only it was carried to a new high of 
stupidity and madness. 
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Increase Group Insurance 
On Preston East Dome Miners 


10 Months Ended April 30 
Revenue: 1941 1940 


$ s 
9,049,469 7,312,964 
664,639 597,697 
1,410,028 1,237,253 
185,263 202,297 
911,560 724,362 
Total 12,220,959 10,074,573 


9,657,631 10,854,869 
1,484,227 1,413,118 


11,141,858 12,267,987 
Join Canadian Board 
Of Union of Canton 


A. E. Phipps, president of the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada, and J. Y. 


Posts & telegraphs ... 
Assessor of taxes 
Natural resources .... 
Other revenue 


198,894 | Murdoch, | president of Noranda 


Mines Ltd., have been elected to the 
Canadian Advisory Board of the 
group of insurance companies head- 
ed by the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton. Colin E. Sword is the man- 
ager for Canada with head office 
at Toronto, 


ORKING day and night to get out the gold needed to purchase 

arms for the empire’s war effort, Canada’s “hardrock” miners 
know full well the value of financial protection for themselves and their 
families in event of death or illness. 


At Preston East Dome Mines, in the South Porcupine area, men above 
and below ground now enjoy three types of Group Insurance protection, 
thanks to generous contributions by the mine management. 
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To Policyholders and Agents alike, it is a strict SS 


rule of 


Portage Mutual to give complete, 
frieridly service in all its dealings, includi 


ng 


satisfactory adjustments and speedy settle- 


ment of claims. And remember, too, Port 


“Service that Satisfies’” means “Service wit 


Security’’. 


EST. 1884 ,, 


ie PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Ate. E INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WHEN emergencies test the strength 
of your insurance company, you 
will be fortunate if you have 
one that is founded on ‘the rock of 
financial security and based on sound 
insurance practice. 
U. » whether it be in merchan- 
or insurance, is easily recogniz- 
able and is to-day appealing more and 
more to those who want to be assured 
of the utmost in financial security and 
protection. 
Buy your insurance protection from 
BOARD companies at rates at once 
reasonable and adequate, yet intelli- 
gently and systematically measured as 
a result of careful research and study 
of each risk. 
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HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, 465 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
ADAM McBRIDE, Manager 
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@ 70 Years of Security to Policy Owners @ 
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In October, 1939, they took out Group Life coverage on 199 lives and 


arranged for weekly benefits to those suffering sickness or accidents of a 


return on new! 
added Capital before 


non-octupational nature. So successful was their experience that a year 
later Group Hospitalization and Surgical Fee Benefits were added and 
Group Life Insurance now protects 315 lives. 


50%% of the averal 


We are pleased to assist executives to formulate plans for Group 


Life Insurance, Group Sickness and Accident. Insurance, Hos- 
pitalization Benefits, Surgical Fee Benefits as well as Group 
Retirement Annuity Plans. 
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the Canadian? 


} ‘woo 
vee, ppitsher capita basis, the Cana- 
paying an annual tax of 


ain S 
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now 
a’ the Britisher, $158.42, 


af nother way: This year, for 
_ other purposes, Britain— 
and al _ govern- 
plans to for all pur- 
$4% of last year’s national in- 
pana Canada, all governments 
(central provincial, municipal) plan 
to spend 9%. “ f 
Remember, of course, that the in- 
ing speed of war production in 
both countries can be presumed to 
we the 1941 national income in 
= so that the percentage “ 
i ill be slightly lower. 
vopet of course, taxation will 
afl far short of spending. Britain is 
tly planning to borrow 
pearly 50% of her total expendi- 
tures: Canada, about 33%. Canada’s 
‘ncludes war aid to Britain. 
comparisons between the 
gmounts Canadians and Britishers 
pay on income tax tell only part 
story and always make it 
that the Canadian gets off 


59.0853 0 
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Lightly : 

For one thing, the Canadian must 

the costs of an extra set of gov- 

emment—the provinces. The Cana- 

dian has long paid heavier indirect 

taxes such as sales taxes, customs 

duties, ete. Since the last war, Britain 

bas depended very latgely on per- 

gonal income tax whereas in Canada, 

potil recent years, this tax has been 

g modest source of government rev- 

a income taxes paid in Britain 
gre heavier. on the low income 
groups than in Canada, but they are 
giso steeper on the high incomes. To 
get a net income of £5,000 after taxes, 
a British taxpayer would require an 
income of £66,000, In Canada a net 
income of $22,000, roughly equal to- 
65,000 could be had by a single per- 
gon with gross income of only $50,000 
compared with the Briton’s $290,000. 
But here the wide differentiation 
in current tax levels between the 
Britisher and Canadian — with the 
patently heavier burden borne by the 
former~ends, . 
What about corporation income 
tax? While a generalization as to 
which country’s rate is higher is im- 
possible because of the incompar- 
able calculations required, this fact 
is clearly demonstrated by the fig- 


ures. 

More of the Canadian profit dol- 
lar goes in corporation tax than the, 
British, 

This year, Canadian’ corporation 
taxes are scheduled to bring in $245 
millions—about one-sixth of entire 
Dominion revenues. British corpora- 
tion taxes are scheduled to bring in 

less than one-eighth its total tax 
revenue, about £210 millions. Brit- 
ish corporations are new to taxpay- 
ing ranks, were exempt from in- 
come taxes until National Defense 
Contributions were levied just be- 
fore the war, Excess Profits Tax 
after the outbreak. 

What about excess profits taxes? 

British excess profit rates are 
numerically higher than in Canada 
but according to latest figures the 
burden on shareholders is less thin 
it has been in Canada. 

The Financial Post recently calcu- 
lated that in 1940 (last year for 
which full figures are available) net 
profit available for shareholders 
was 3% lower than the previous 
year. The Economist (London) in a 
similar calculation showed a de- 
cline of nearly 2¢;, j 

Although the British excess profits 
tax has a nominal rate of 100% of 
excess earnings against the Cana- 
dian rate of 75%, more latitude is al- 
lowed the British companies in fix- 
ing their standard profits than‘is the 
case with Canadian companies. As a 
result, frequent examples may be 
found of a company which would 
fare considerably better under a 
100% levy than under the 75% levy. 
Generally speaking, a company 
which has had a moderate increase in 
carnings in Canada would quite pos- 
sibly be paying a higher tax than a 

company in England. But a 
company which has had a very sub- 
stantial rise in earnings would prob- 
ws be paying a higher tax in Eng- 
a it would if located in 

Differences Cancel’ Out 

These differences in individual 
examples tend to cancel out. Theor- 
eucally if all company earnings rose 
eetantially above the earnings of 

a standard period, British com- 
— would generally be taxed at 
: to 100%, whereas Canadian 
a ninles would reach a maximum 

‘round 80%, providing provincial 
‘orporation taxes are withdrawn. 

: In both countries the implications 
the excess profits taxes have ap- 
parently been regarded seriously 
‘n0ugh by governments to result in 
ay changes in the latest budgets. 
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otha he adjustment allowed has to the taxpayer after the war. They services. In Canada, the number 


been atcht ta. elation to Gye stegal- 


about 25% from direct levies such as 
income, corporation taxes, and 
estate duties. In Britain, these levies 

The balance of the taxes paid by 
citizens in both countries is, of 
course, made up of land taxation, fees 
of one kind and another, sales taxes 
(purchase tax, itis called:in Britain) 
custom duties and contributions to 
government-owned enterprises such 
as post office—in both countries— 
liquor stores in Canadian provinces, 
etc. 

Here are total government rev- 
enues for the two countries on the 
basis of latest budget plans. (Pound 
converted at official rate of $4.43). 

Canada-U.K. 
Millions of Dollars 
~e 1,450 7,912 
pot 


313. 2,281 


Central 


Municipal vereeet oe rere 


Total r 1,967 10,193 
On a per capita basis (Canada, 11.4 
millions; Britain, 46 millions) this 
works out to the Canadian contribut- 
ing in all forms of “taxation $172.54; 
the Britisher, $221.50. j 

But various adjustments are neces- 
sary in this computation. 

In each country the citizen gets 
back something tangible in social 
services. Here the only measure- 
ment possible is the money value of 
these services, though this admitted- 
ly is an arbitrary gauge. Generally 
speaking, the Britisher has fewer 
contingencies for which he must 
budget throughout his lifetime than 
the Canadian. 

Hence. subtract from the above 
totals: 


For For 
Canada U.K. 
361 =. 2,352 


Total .... 1,606 7,841 
For the Britishef there is the fur- 
ther compensation of postwar 
credits. That is £125 millions. - 
These credits mean that half the 
income taxes now being demanded 
are being stored up tobe returned 


range from 100% of the tax now col- 


lected in the lower brackets to a/ 


maximum of £65 on earned income, 
There are other rates for investment 
income. . 


These are being established for 
the two million new British taxpay- 
ers brought into the tax orbit by 
lowered exemptions. Credit or no 
credit, these extra pounds mean cur- 
rent sacrifice. The future gain can- 
not now be evaluated, but it must be 
borne in mind that saving has been 
made “easier” in England by the 
narrowing of opportunities for 

ig. All but necessities are 
either rationed or deliberately raised 
to exorbitant prices. Against this, 
the burden of British taxes is being 
felt by two million new taxpayers 
for the first time. 

Should the provinces of Canada 
fail to follow through on the recent 
proposals of Finance Minister Isley, 
another $65 millions of taxation will 
be imposed on the Canadian people 
through income and corporation tax. 

In effect a new tax, another $48 
millions will be collected from Cana- 


As a “reserve ‘for accuracy” in this 
computation, no allowance is made 
in the total for the unemployment 
insurance levy and $65 millions pro- 
vincial extra tax is added in. The 
correct result, eventually, will be 
somewhere between. 

This leaves total net taxation: 

For For, 

Canada U.K. 

1,671 1,287 

or per capita ....... $146.58 $158.42 

A strict comparison of the burden 
of government—and of war—in the 
two countries is mathematically 
impossible. For instance: Britishers 
get a bigger rebate from their Gov- 
ernment in the sense that a bigger 
percentage of them are in govern- 
ment-employ, either in the armed 
forces or otherwise. 

As a result of the war, probably 
more than 10% of the British popula- 
tion is now being fed and clad by 
Government as members of the 
armed forces or the various military 


official rate of £1 equals $4.43 Cana- 
dian. 
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To Meet May 29.30 ; 


The Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting.in Toronto, May 29-30. 
Newton J. Lander, managing 
director Continental Life, president 
of the association, and Louis S. St. 


ciation of Insurance 
the United States, is speaker for the 
annual luncheon. 


“eicGt a: NORTH. th 
J. NORTH, third 
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Life, New York 


The Life Agency Officers and the | Vie 
Life Insurance Advertisers sections | 


Life Agency Officers — 
Speakers at the Life Agency Offi- 
cers Section will be: 
HARTLEY D. 


But official exchange quotations | ,.° 


don’t always reflect the true foreign 
exchange value of a currency. The 
recent low quotation on sterling in 
the New York free market was $2 
(U. S.).. The Canadian equivalent 
would be $2.20 to the pound and at 
that rage the average Britisher would 
be paying a little more than half as 
much as Canadians. 


While the official quotation on 
sterling in Canada has varied little 
since the early months of the war, 
the internal purchasing power—real 
value of the pound to Britons—has 
dropped some 20%. While living 
costs have advanced from 25% in 
Britain, the advance in Canada has 
been a little over 7%. Adjusting 
the $4.43 official quotation for the 
changes in purchasing power of the 
dollar at sterling would result in a 
“corrected” exchange rate of $3.81 for 
the pound. On this basis, the Briton 
would be paying $136.24 in taxes or 
about $10 per capita less than the 
average Canadian. At $410 to the 
pound, the per capita tax burden in 
the two countries would be exactly 
equal. i 

You-can take whatever value you 
like for the pound sterling in arriv- 
ing at these estimates and get a cor- 
respondingly favorable or unfavor- 
able picture of fhe amount of taxes 
the Canadian pays. 

One thing 1s certain: whether the 


Englishman pays more or less, he| De 


hasn’t got much of an edge over his 
Canadian comrade in arms. 
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Company Reports 


Soo Line 

Annual statement of Minneapolis, 
St Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 
in bankruptcy, shows improvement 
of nearly $2.2 millions in working 
capital, reflecting improved operat- 
ing results during 1940. Although 
gross income increased to $2.9 mil- 
lions in ‘1940 from $1.8 million in 
1939, fixed charges of over $7 mil- 
lions resulted in a net loss for the 
year and an increase in the deficit 
carried forward to $41.1 millions. 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
1940 1939 


3 Q 
Oper. Trev. .....++. eoee 17,137,579 15,345,090 
Less: Oper. exps: .... 13, 


Net oper..tevenue ... 3,778,143 
Less: Ry. tax accruals 1,273,346 


2,504,797 
436,303 


2,545,479 
1,230,812 
Rly. oper. TeV. ....+0+ 1,314,667 
Add: Non-oper. inc. .. 452,048 
1,766,715 


2,941,100 
7,399,100 


7,369,899 

et loss - 4,428,799 
Less: Credits for year. +13,173 
Add: Debits for year§. 363,153 
4,798,779 5,853,115 

~. 36,714,664 31,306,306 


th ine. & 9923 1,496 
Elim., leased line 
cert. int. 424,214 443,351 


Deficit forward .,.... 41,079,306 36,714,664 
$Incl. deb. from. ret. 
rd. & equip. ....... 324,930 196,646 
+Not including $709,231 exchange on 
C.P.R. ‘advances, excluded from the bal- 
ance sheet. 
Working Capital 


$ 
assets ° x 4,739,873 
Current liabilities .... 9,385,868 


3,410,411 
1,328,462 


Bowater’s Newfoundland 


Net revenues of Bowater’s New- 
foundland Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd. 
reflected increased activity of North 
American paper mills by adding ap- 
proximately $800,000 to the total for 
1939, a gain of over one third. Mills 
worked to capacity throughout the 
year, and modifications and im- 
provements carried out during the 
year added to productive capacity. 


First mortgage bonds and deben- 


ture stock to the extent of $288,560 | neven 


were retired during the year and 
funded debt was reduced to $27,456,- 
310. 

New sulphite mill has been com- 


pleted and came into operation in | * 


March, 1941, despite some delay ow- 
ing to war conditions in obtaining 
deliveries of plant and equipment, 


Coens. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


758,904 | Net income .......+++ 
19 | Add: Credit dur. year 


Current bilities 2,17 
t lia! eeee . 4,998 2, 
Working capital ..... 8,009,360 5,365,903 


in proportion of bonds and deben- 
tures held to 7.56% of the total 
against 6.63% a year ago; preferred 
shares rose to 35.64% trom 33.71%, 
while ‘common stock holdings fell 
frorn 59.66% to 56.80%. Classed ac- 
cording to geographical distribution, 
holdings of U: S. securities increased 
from 19.83% to 21.64%, while Cana- 
dian issues fell from 79.16% to 
77.58%. Little change was shown in 
the relatively minor holdings of 
South American and European se- 


Income and Sarplus Account 
Years Ended a 


359,436 12,799,611 | Less 


Net profit ...... dinek 


Less: Dividends ...... 


Paid . 
Investment Profit and Less: 
Net loss rea 64 


Wisconsin Central 

For the first time in several years, 
Wisconsin Central Railway, in re- 
ceivership, a company controlled by 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, showed a small 
profit in 1940, 

Operating revenues in the year in- 
creased some $1 million, and the 
gain in gross income was approxi- 
mately $403,000. After other charges, 
including fixed charges, net profit 
of $6,216 compared with net loss of 
$273,082 in 1939. 

Working capital improved ap- 


proximately $1.1 million to over $3.5 | Kingston 


millions at the end of 1940. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
7 - 


13,486,279 12,478,952 
266,319 251,303 
85,041 87 


have been carried into the current 
Fear but continuity of construction 
operations does not appear as prob- 
able as a few months ago, partly on 
account of extended deliveries of 
steel for' other than war purposes, 
partly because the peak of building 
construction has probably been 
passed for the present. 
Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


Net earnings arson 
“Shee oe ots 


Investment loss .,.. 
Net profit 
Less: Pref. di 


Thomas Heath Manager 
Manitoba Sugar Co. 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Thomas Heath has 
been appointed general manager of 
Manitoba Sugar Co, Mr. \Heath 
comes from Preston, Idaho, where 
he has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Franklin County 
Sugar Co. since 1925. 


Monthly Bank Clearings 
April, April, 
1941 1940 
15,009,370 12,647,756 
5 758 


Halifax erereeeeaeee 
Saint John ..ceese 
Moncton ..ssscoee 
Sherbrooke sess 
Quebec ...sessees 
Montreal erereeece 
OUtAWA ..ccnecvece 
+ eeneeee 


Peterborough 

Toronto eeeverrceeee 
Hami eueteaces 
Kitchener werccece 
Brantford ..sccses 
seretoneee 


i 


493 | Sudbury ....cseee 


Total oper. revenue ., 13,837,639 12,818,148 
: Oper. expenses . 9,697,972 9,103,397 


4,139,667 
967,438 


3,172,229 
231,351 


3,403,580 
3,092,764 
310,816 
5,905 
310,505 


—- 


6,216 °273,082 
19,694,440 19,421,358 


Net 
Less: 


. tax accruals 


. . Tevenue ... 
: -oper. TeV. .. 


Seeeeeeeeereeree 


Less: Debits dur. year 
Net 


— eter 


$ 
Current assets ......4 4,334,459 
Current liabilities 808,212 


Working capital ...... 3,596,247 


Fort William ..s0. 
Winnipeg 


Jaw sites 


Albert eeee 


mn 


f 
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Montreal ,... 166 + 
Ottawa ..... 119,891,708 
° 932,164 


H, A. 4 in tn assistant general man- 
Circulation Rises 
At Bank of Canada 


Note circulation of the Bank of 
Canada, for the week ended May 7, 
showed a contra-seasonal rise of $3.8 
millions. 

One factot responsible for this, ac- 
cording to bankers, is the larger 
amount of cash people are keeping 
at home and in their pockets. Many 
wage-earners, paid in cash, have not 
yet started deposit accounts which, 
adds to the amount of actual cash in 
circulation. 

Deposits of the Dominion Govern- 
ment were more than $43 millions 
higher. At least part of this is un- 
derstood to be proceeds from the 
sale of war savings certificates, 

Deposits of the chartered banks 
were down $24 miillions, probably 
due to the clearing of cheques on 
them, payable to the Government 
for war savings certificates. 

On the credit side, holdings of 
sterling and United States exchange 
continue to accumulate, evidently 
the result of payments from abroad 
for war supplies. 

May 7 Apr. 30 


1941 1941 
$ 


Capital paid-up .. 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Notes in circ. .... 376,317,046 372,596,683 
3,722,910 3,722,910 

. 62,052,460 18,247;671 
202,013,008 228,858,788 
8,620,810 3,770,168 


272,686,278 250,874,627 
All other liabs.... 5,766,005 5,248,439 


Total mane, 663,492,239 637,442,659 
Assets - 
In sterl. & U.S... 167,369,325 133,994,324 
838,351 


Subsid. coin 799,305 
Investments: 


Other Dorn. gov. 


Total invest. ..++. 


363,999,557 372,484,405 
117,810,058 118,150,758 
481,809,615 
» 1,736,176 
11,738,772 


637,442,659 
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Cred Unies = 
Show Growth 


” Number in Ontario Rises 
to 67 — Assets $1.9 
Million 


The credit union movement in 
Ontario has shown _ substantial 
growth during the past year, the 
number in operation on March 31 
being 67 with 14,461 members, com- 

with 16 unions and 8,809 mem- 
the year before. 

Since the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act 1922 and up to March 
31, 1941, 77 credit unions have been 
incorporated, of which one has been 
dissolved and nine had their certifi- 
cates of incorporation cancelled. 

There is still a substantial number 
of societies operating as and calling 
themselves credit unions which, it is 
expected, will become incorporated 
in due course. The law provides that 
no organization may use the words 


vice-president, . 


friendly atmosphere and their view: 
point on banker-client relationship; 
which make it easy to discuss financial 
matters with them.” 


"BANK*TORONTO | 


year totalled $355 or less than 3/100 
of 1% of the total amount loaned. 
Figures of important items follow: 


“credit union” without being in- | Deposi 


corporated. 

During the past year, the Ontario 
credit unions bought $16,336, Domin- 
ion War Loan bonds and war savings 
certificates. 

Purposes for which these credit 
unions were established are: 

To promote thrift among the mem- 
bers by providing a system for ac- 
cumulating savings in periodic in- 
stallments. 

To provide credit for the members 
at a low rate of interest. 

To provide a method whereby, 
through self-help, members can be 
educated and encouraged to solve 
their financial problems generally. 

Bad debts charged off during the 


Saeaise funds ,... aa 
Is Elected Director 
Of Bank of Canada 


E. J. Tarr, president of the Mon- 
arch Life Assurance Co. of Winni-~- 
peg, has been appointed a director 
of the Bank of Canada, He will fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Robert McQueen, professor of Poli- 
tical Economy, University of Mani- 
toba. Mr, McQueen’s does not 
expire until Februafy, 1942, and Mr. 
Tarr will fill out the term. 

Mr, Tarr has acted as chairman of 


the Manitoba War Savings Commit- 
tee since its inception in May, 1940. 
He is also of the Manitoba 
civil service su uation board, 
the international finance committee 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
a past president of the Institute of 
International Affairs and a trustee of 
the Winnipeg Foundation, a private- 
ly endowed foundation engaged in 
charitable works. 


Staff es 


The Dominion Bank announces the fol- 
lowing staff cha ° 

A. M. SLA’ formerly accountant, 
enna & Ceentas ham Toronto, 


The Bark of Nova Seotis announces the 
1LOWing DER to be amistent manager 5 
ae [S'to be accountant Lon- 
sey, TP COX to be supervisor Cuban 
branches. 
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Ask Congress to Exter 
Gold Revaluation Power} 
Bill Now in Committee Would Extend Dollar 


Devaluation Power and $2 Billions Stabiliza- 


tion Fund to June 30, 1943 | 
That further devaluation of the American dollar—and a further 


0g nao ett 200Be bathe 


Se 2 4 
rs 7” *, 


boost in the price of gold—has not been ruled out by the war is 


revealed by the requests of the Roosevelt administration for an /| ing 


extension of the president’s power to devalue the dollar and operate 
the $2 billions stabilization fund beyond June 30, 1941, the date his 


powers would ordinarily expire. 


A bill introduced to extend the president's powers to June ‘30, 1943, 


is now before a committee and a bitter fight is expected in Congress. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau has appeared before the.com- 


mittee in support of the bill and 


called for Chairman Marriner S. 


System, to present his views. Mr. 


members of the committee have 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 
Eccles favors allowing the presi- 


dent’s power expire on June 30. However,.as Mr. Eccles does not 
wish to embarrass the United States treasury or White House, it was 
regarded unlikely that he would appear before the committee. 


Morgenthau’s Statements 

From the statements of Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, de- 
valuation is just as much a possibil- 
ity today as two years ago when the 
extension of the powers was sought. 
Power to devaluate was seen a 
real need, The international ex- 
change markets have been more 
disrupted than they have been in 
the past 20 years, he declared and “I 
am afraid that the period ahead of 
us will be even more critical.” 

Mr. Morgenthau pointed out to the 
committee the advantage that the/ 
profit realized on the devaluation of 
gold had given through the establish- 
ment of the stabilization fund. This 
fund had allowed the stabilization of 
both the Argentine and Chinese cur- 
rencies by loans of $50 millions to 
each country. Concerning the loan to 
China, Mr. Morgenthau stated “These 
stabilization arrangements with 
China should be of great aid to China 
in her monetary problems. In fact 
the mere knowledge in the far east 
of the contemplated arrangement has 
been of some assistance to the 
Chinese monetary position.” 

* 


* ~ 


Alumina Ore For Canada? 


Canadian mining men are interest- 
ing themselves in production of alu- 
mina ore in Canada so that our great 
aluminum producing industry will 
fot be entirely dependent on import- 
ed supplies of bauxite ore from 
British Guiana as at present. 

At the annual meeting of Ventures 
Ltd. last week it was revealed that 
a pilot plant had been authorized 
for testing a Canadian deposit. This 
plant will be used to establish costs 
for production of native alumina. 
Canadian requirements of bauxite 
ore for 1942 are estimated at no less 
than 4 million tons and provision of 
a Canadian source of supply would 
undoubtedly be an important de- 
velopment. If any quantity of com- 
mercial grade ore could be produced 
in this country, strain on the Em- 
pire’s shipping facilities might be 
considerably reduced. 


” * e 


Nickel in Machine Tools 
Research has made nickel more, 
valuable this war than in the last 
in a rather unique use—in the manu- 
facture of machine tools, according 
to ‘Robert C. Stanley, Inco president. 
More than 80% of the leading mach- 
ine tool producers now use nickel 
cast iron and nickel steels, Lack of 
niekel will certainly handicap the 
Nazis in keeping up in the arma- 


Gold Fields Shaft 


T , + 

Near Completion 
Drifting West at First 
Level Nears Structure 
Shown By Drilling 

From Our Own Correspondent 

MALARTIC, Que.—Shaft sinking 
at Malartic ‘Gold Fields has now 
been carried to a depth of 1,170 ft. 
with completion to the 1,350-ft. ob- 
jective expected some time next 
month. On completion of sinking, 
opening up of four new levels at 750, 
900, 1,050 and 1,200 ft. is to be under- 
taken. 

Initial lateral development will be 
carried out on the 900 and 1,200-ft. 
levels in July while ore and waste 
passes are being cut with a loading 
pocket installed below the 1,200-ft. 
level. 

West Drift Out 1,400 Ft. 

The exploratory drift to the west 
on the first or 175-ft. level has now 
been carried 1,400 ft. The face is 
within 200 ft. of the section where 
surface diamond drilling indicated a 
new ore structure. One diamond drill 


hole there showed two parallel ore | 
intersections, one running 0.22 oz. | 


‘over 19.3 ft. and the other 0.22 oz. 


over 17.4 ft. 


During the current year, diamond | 
drilling is to be carried out along the 
8,000 ft. length up to the west bound- 
ary. Geology is stated to indicate 
considerable promise for this section. 


The “F” ore body has been opened 
up on the 175, 300 and 425-ft. levels. 


~~ 


“>, On the 175-ft. level it shows 300 ft. 


of ore averaging 0.27 oz. over 5.3 ft. 

On the next level the ore length is 

410 ft. averaging 0.30 oz. across 6.4 ft. 
Two Shoots At 425 Ft. 

On the 425-ft. level, two ore shoots 


“have been opened up in the “F’” zone. 


The first has a length of 155 ft. run- 
ning 0.30 oz. over 6.0 ft. while the 
second is 215 ft. long averaging 0.28 


| oz. over 65 ft. 


The “B” ore body has given 125 ft. 
of ore on the first level and it is now 


being developed on the three levels | Sura forward 


- below. 


Changing over the mining system | 
from shrinkage to cut and fill stop- 
ing may involve somewhat higher | 
operating costs. The higher cust— 


» which may give an operating cost of 


as much as $4.25 per ton—will be off- 
set by control of dilution and a eon 
sequent improvement in grade 
milled. 


| Add: Prev. surplus ... 


Current 
Working capital eeeeee err "06515 
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ments race, in this instance at least. 

Production of machine tools has 
reached heights that would not have 
been thought possible a few years 
ago. The United States 1940 volume 
of $450 millions was more than 
double the previous high of 1939. 
Spurred by the unprecedented de- 
mands of rearmanfent and defense, 
North American machine tool ship- 
ments this year will very materially 
exceed the all-time peak of 1940. The 
present level of output compares 
with a 1931-4 average of only $30 
millions, 


~ a * 
Quebec Gold Output Up 

With a gold output valued at more 
than $10 millions from 20 mines dur- 
ing the first three months of the 
present year, prospects in Quebec 
are that 1941 will prove to be a rec- 
ord year in the gold mining field 
and that the 1940 figures will be 
easily surpassed. 

Production for the first quarter 
this year was valued at $10,315,613 
in Canadian funds, and represented 
267,938 ounces of the precious metal. 
The first quarter of 1940 saw 250,623 
ounces of gold produced., 

Nearly two million tons of gold 
ore were tgeated in various smelters 
and mills to obtain the 267,938 ounces 
of gold which formed the quarterly 
output, and of this amount Noranda, 
as is but natural, mined the largest 
amount of ore. Some 640,017 tons, or 
approximately one third of the en- 
tire provincial total, was mined by 


Noranda, whose production for the 


quarter was valued at $2,469,043. 
_ 


Rossland Revival 


Things are stirring again in the old 
Rossland mining camp in British Co- 
lumbia. The Mayflower mine, two 
miles south of the townsite of Ross- 
land, has been reopened and on the 
neighboring Celtic Queen group of 
eight claims, further. prospecting is 
planned this summer following dis- 
covery of a new vein. 

In the main tunnel of the May- 
flower mine, a length of 220 ft. of 
commercial ore is reported opened 
up with an average width of 6 ft. 
Surface stripping is stated to have 
traced the vein for 1,600 ft. giving 
backs of 500 ft. above the tunnel. 
Drill holes have cut the vein 125 ft. 
below the outcrop indicating an im- 
provement in width and value with 
depth, it is stated. Drilling now 
under way is stated to be aimed at 
cutting the vein between 250 and 
300 ft. below the tunnel for a depth 
test. 


. 


Mining Reports 
Little-Long Lac 


Highlights of the annual report of 
Little Long Lac Gold Mines for 1940 
are as follows: 


Earnings of 29.7 cents ad share, 
only 1% cent lower than the pre- 
vious year despite an $80,000 in- 
crease in taxes. 


A sharp increase/in ore reserves 
at 451,000 tons of proved ore with 
0.480 oz. grade against 403,878 tons 
of 0.507 oz. grade at the end of the 
previous year. 


Working capital increased ap- 
proximately $100,000 at $663,297 
after payment of 30 cents a share 
in dividends or the same amount 
as in the previous year. 


A location has been selected for a 
new internal shaft north of the west 
end of the vein.at the 2,250-ft. level. 
During 1940 the 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th levels were completely devel- 
oped. The western end of the main 
vein—between 500 and 600 ft. of it 
—has been faulted 140 ft. to the 
south on these levels. Ore has been 
developed along the strike of the 
fault. Ore on the faulted or south- 
ern part of the vein has been above 
mine average. x 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


Bullion recovery 
Ma 


Net production 


iy 


ter, profits were actually lower 

in same quarters of the two preced- 
years, despite the current high 
level of production. 

In the first quarter of 1941, earn- 
ings had been equal to 64 cents a 
share. A profit of 62 cents a share had 
oa reported for the first quarter of 
1939, 

Taxes Cut Into Earnings 

The decline in 1941 results from 
the corresponding period 1940 fig- 
ures can be traced almost entirely to 
increased taxes. Net operating profit 
rose from $15,653,570 to $18,274,104 
but this was almost entirely offset 
by the increase in the tax provision 
from $3,632,002 to $6,158,473. After al- 
lowing an extra $700,000 for retire- 
ment system and other items, net 
profit was $9,239,709 against 
$9,820,114. 

Working capital position showed 
slight improvement at Mar, 31, 1941, 
net cash assets amounting to $76,- 
920,899 againgt $74,999,980 at the end 
of 1940, 

Cash Assets $103 Millions 


Current assets which totalled $102,- 
971,832 against $103,597,701 included 
$31,275,058 cash and time deposits, 
treasury bills and short-term securi- 
ties of $21,151,406. Inventories were 
slightly higher at $33,139,186 against 
$32,502,616. 

After allowing $2,461,542 for éx- 
change adjustments, surplus carried 
forward at Mar. 31, 1941, was shight- 
ly lower at $74,753,360 against $75,- 
747,752 three months earlier but it 
was still higher than the $70,861,908 
as at Mar. 31, 1940. 


Privateer Starts. 


Big Programme 


Three. New Ore Bodies 
Found Since First of the 
Year 


With the largest development pro- 
gramme in its history now under 
way. Privateer Mine has recently 
been securing promising new devel- 
opment results, states D. S. Tait, 
president. Three new ore bodies 
have been found and developed to 
| Some extent since the first of the 
year, 

New levels are to be opened up this 
year in both the main Privateer and 
Prident sectors. 

Free Gold at 1,350 Ft. 


On the new 1,350-ft. level, in the 
main Privateer mine, a spectacular 
pocket of free gold was found in 
initial drifting but no ore length has 
yet been found. Early results have 
been somewhat more promising than 
on the 1,200-ft. level. About four 
months will be required to drift out 
the No. 1 vein on the 1,350-ft. level, 
and probably six months will be re- 
quired to crosscut to the No, 2 vein 
and to complete drifting there. 

New Ore at Prident 

At the Prident mine, the newest 
ore body on the 400 level, known 
as the 3A vein, has been drifted on 
for 50 ft. with good ore in the face. It 
gives on the average a very moderate 
grade but recently carried a rich 


pocket of free gold. The new 500) 


level is now well started and drifting 
is prdéceeding, on contract. Several 
months will be required to explore 
the principal properties on this level. 


Fairview Amalg. 
To Be Financed 


Will Issue $1 Preferred 
Shares With Bonus of 


Common Stock 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.— Vancouver inter- 
ests have taken an option on the 
property of Fairview Amalgamated 
Gold Mines and a programme of de- 
velopment is now being worked out 
that is expected to return the mine 
to the list of producers. 

R. B. Lamb obtained the option. 
Associated with him are T. W. B. 
London, Elmer Johnston, Matt Syt- 
ton and Sam Kerr, formerly of To- 
ronto. , 

Mountain Copper Co. of Great 
Britain had arranged to finance 
Fairview before the war, but was 
obliged to withdraw. 

Issue One New for Ten Old 

Under the proposed set-up present 
shareholders of Fairview will receive 
one new for every 10 shares now 
held.. Financing will be by prefer- 
red shares, each $1 preferred carry- 
ing a bonus of 74% common. The pre- 
ferred will be redeemed before the 
common participate. 

The syndicate’s first obligation is 
to pay: the present company’s debts 
and redeem the present preferred 
shares. 

Holders of more than 75% of the 
preferred shares in the present com- 
pany have agreed to accept 70 cents 
a share in full settlement. Including 
14 cents per share arrears of divi- 
dends, their claims are $1.14 per 
share. 


751 Woco Meet to Discuss 


ai Plans For Future 


*5,541 
132,296 


126,755 


Surplus for year 
114,375 


. 132,296 
icit. 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
$0.297 $0.31 


Paid 0.30 0. 
Ne. of Shs. Outstand.. 1,841,000 1.841.000 


Werking Capital 


s 
Current assets 901,675 715,282 
148, 


liabilities ..4 
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At the annual meeting of Woco 
Gold’ Developments to be held May 
20 in Toronto, the company's future 
policy will be determined, George T. 
Meech, president announces. 

Northern Canada Mines allowed 
its option on 41 claims in the Uchi 
area to drop on May 1 and as pros- 
pecting by the company’s crew re- 
vealed no further possibilities, no 
activity is planned for the next year. 
Much of the company’s future is 
stated to depend on a holding of 127,- 
730 shares of Uchi Gold Mines. Pos- 
sibility of winding up the company 
and of distributing these shares will! 


30 | be discussed at the meeting, but it is 


held doubtful if this move would be 

constructive. Woco shareholders 

| would receive 744 Uchi shares for 
sot 100 Woco shares. A total of 90% 

any new company’s shares would 

be held in pool, 
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completion. Their completi 
won't seriously reduce drilling activ- 
ity, however, as at least 10 new 
wells have been located and will be 
ding in as rigs become avail- 
able. , i 


“in the lime” showed Major Oil In- 
vestments No. 1 drilling 1,098 ft. in 
the Madison at 7,504 ft., with the bit 
still above the lower porous hori- 
zon. This well-encountered the same 
secondary fault which resulted in 
Royalite 35 drilling 1,209 ft. into the 
lime to reach the base of the lower 
porous. 

Lion-Sunray No. 1 is drilling be- 
low 8,130 ft., 314 ft, in the lime, Twin 
Valley No. 2 is 115 ft. in the Madison 
at 8,101 ft., while Royalite No. 55 is 
111 ft. in the lime at 7,290 ft. Atlas 
Royalties No. 1 is making hole 84 ft. 
in the lime at 7,672 ft., while Em- 
press Syndicate No. 1, which topped 
the lime at 8,680 ft., and Harris No. 3, 
which entered the lime around 8,690 
ft., are setting casing, preparatory to 
drilling into the Madison to comple- 
tion, 

~ * * 


New Blood Indian Reserve 


The Northwest Co.’s first Blood 
Indian Reserve test, Northwest-West 
No. 1, is being abandoned after care- 
ful tests failed to show commercial 
production. The fact, however, does 
not signify the end for the Blood 
Reserve area. 

Northwest has already staked lo- 
cation for a new test, to be known as 
Northwest-Treaty No. 1, and is now 


obtained substantial oil production. 

Tt is understood that the lime at 
Princess No. 4 showed oil saturation, 
with no evidence of water, but that 
drill-stem tests did not show any 
volume of oil. It will be necessary, 


perforation before possibilities of 
the well can be determined. 

Princess No. 5, early this week, 
was core-drilling below 3,271 ft., 56 
ft. in the Madison lime, close to com- 
pletion. 


Steveville 3 Shows W ater 


Anglo Canadian-Steveville No. 3 
is understood to have encountered 
considerable sulphur water, along 
with some gas, in a test made during 
the week end of the Devonian lime- 
stone section between 3,934 and 3,944 


ft. Drilling, it is understood, will be | 


carried from present bottom at 3,944 
ft. to the contract depth of 4,000 ft., 
after which further tests of possi- 
bilities in the Devonian, Madison 
and overlying sands may be made. 

The outlook for this well, how- 
ever, does not now appear to be very 
bright. Due to a localized condition, 
the Madison lime at Anglo-Steve- 
ville 3 was practically “dry,” and no 
oil-bearing horizon such as ‘that 
found at Princess No. 2, three quar- 
ters-of a mile to the west, was found. 
The tests made of the sands over- 
lying the Madison at Anglo-Steve- 
ville 3 are understood to have shown 
a mixture of oil, water and gas. 


Mining Enquiries 


Wright-Hargreaves 
As a shareholder of Wright-Har- 
greaves Mines, I have been dis- 
turbed by recent weakness in the 
company’s stock. Can you offer 
any explanation? 
of . Wright-Har- 


While shares 


greaves have been weak on the) 


market for some time, nothing of an 
official character has been given out 
that would account for this. There 
has been a slight reduction in the 
rate of dividend distribution, but 
nothing that would suggest that poor 
results are being obtained, Earnings 
in the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1940, 
were equal to 77 cents a share or 3 
cents a share more than in the pre- 
vious year, 

The company has been able to 
maintain a satisfactory ore reserve 
for many years. The reserve report- 
ed at the end of last August was 


sufficient to keep the company’s mill | 


in operation for considerably over 
three years. Last year was the first 
year for over a decade, however, 
that the otince gold content of ore 
reserves was lower. The drop in 
grade was very slight, however. 


Teck-Hughes 


What is the position of Teck- 
Hughes? Does dropping produc- 
tion mean the company’s earnings 
are waning? 


While production has been gradu- 


ally decreasing at Teck-Hughes Gold | 


Mines for some years, profits of the 
Company have been _ sustained 
through dividends from the subsidi- 
ary, Lamaque Gold Mines. In the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1940, earnings 
were equal to 48 cents a share with 
45 cents a share paid out in divi- 
dends. ' 

In the previous year when 42 cents 
a share was earned, the company 
paid 43 cents a share in dividends. 
Earnings are distributed in quarterly 
payments of 10 cents a share, plus 
extras as earnings warrant it. 

In spite of the gradual decrease 
in total ore reserves available, the 
company still has sufficient ore to 
keep the mill in operation about two 
years. A feature of recent work has 
been discovery of subsidiary veins 
which have improved the mine out- 
look considerably. 


Hollinger Cons. 

For many. years I have held 
shares of Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines. In view of the age 
of the company’s mine, would you 
tell me if the company is still able 
to maintain its position? 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 
has demonstrated its ability to main- 
tain earnings on an even keel in 
spite of a large step-up in taxes since 
the outbreak of war. In .1940 the 
company earned $1.18 a share or two 
cents a share more than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Although the company has now 
been producing for approximately 30 
years, production remains stable and 


Siscoe Profit Off 
Last Quarter 


Earnings of Siscoe Gold Mines 
showed a decline to $106,665 or 2.3 
cents a share in the three months 
ended Mar. 31, 1941, compared with 
$130,889 or 2.8 cents a share in the 
first quarter of 1940. 

Production showed only a minor 
decline at $450,740 compared with 
$455,780 the first quarter of 1940, 
lower profits being due to increased 
operating costs. These costs rose from 
$253,263 to $277,827 while deprécia- 
tion charges were down about $8,000. 

Tax Charge Lower > 

Allowance for taxes was $41,361 
against a figure. of $39,046 for the 
first quarter of 1940, 

A dividend of two cents a share has 
been declared by the company pay- 
able June 16, 1941 to shareholders of 
record May 16. Ex-dividend date is 
May 15. 

The company is proceeding with 
installation of additional milling 
equipment to allow oo of 
lower than average grade ore Rnown 
to be available, This equipment is 
not yet in operation, however, and it 


‘will be some time before it is felt in 
operating results. 
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ore reserves have shown an increas- 
ing tendency since 1937. At the cur- 
rent rate of production, reserves are 
sufficient for approximately ‘six 
years’ milling. 

Besides its own mine, Hollinger 
has taken interests in a number of 
outside projects which have proved 
successful. These include San An- 
tonio Gold Mines,’ Young-Davidson 
Mines and the Ross Mine in Hislop 
Township, Ontario. A 50% interest 
is also being taken in the financing 
of Jerome Gold Mines which is now 
installing a 500-ton mill. 

Dividends continue to be paid at 
the rate of five cents a share four- 
weekly together with sufficient ex- 
tras to bring total payments to $1.10 
a share per annum. 


Siscoe Gold 


Friends tell me that conditions 

at Siscoe Gold Mines may have 

| taken a turn for the better, What 
is the position now? 

Siscoe Gold Mines plans to in- 
crease its milling rate to 850 tons 
daily by August, 1941. It is“hoped 
that the company can offset dimin- 
ution in the average grade of ore 
treated by milling.a greater tonnage 
of ore. 

Improved results will depend in 
large part on the ability to.establish 
lower costs ‘with treatment of 
greater tonnage of ore. At the new 
milling rate, ore reserves reported 
for the end of 1940 would be in the 
neighborhood of two years’ milling 
requirements. Average grade of this 
| ore is in the neighborhood of $7.20 
a ton compared with an average re- 
covery of $7.61 a ton in 1940, 

Working capital has been built up 
to $1,016,548 at the end of 1940 or 
the equivalent of over 20 cents on 
each outstanding share. Increase in 
the milling facilities may cut into 
this working capital somewhat, but 
it is anticipated that working capi- 
tal will not drop below $800,000 to 
$900,000. 


Satisfactory ore | 
been made by Sherritt Gordon Mines 


in the first of a series of deep surface 
drill holes being put down north- 
west of the mine workings, the com- 
pany’s quarterly report states. The 
ore intersection just made was 500 
ft. in advance of the mine workings. 
Further drilling is now being done 
in the same direction. Diamond drill- 
ing is also being continued below the 
6th level in the west mine. Drilling 
carried out on a sharply folded area 
in the northeasterly part of the prop- 
erty encountered two good sized 
bodies of massive mineralization 
with negligible copper values. 


Working Profit Higher ° 


Operating profit the first quarter 
of 1941 amounted to $222,821 before 
write-offs compared with $198,559 
for the first quarter of 1940 on the 
same basis. Net return from metal 
sales showed an increase from $895,- 
927 to $902,425, 

Mill rate was higher with 163,606 
tons of ore milled the first quarter 
of 1941 against 158,091 tons the same 
period of 1940. Practically all mill 
feed the first quarter of 1941 came 
from the west mine. Costs were 
slightly higher than the average for 
the preceding year. 

A cost-of-living bonus ‘of 20 cents 
a share per day was made effective 
Feb. 1, 1941, applicable to all em- 
ployees on daily or hourly rates and 
to all salaried employees receiving 
less than $200 per month. 

A dividend of five cents per share 
has been declared payable June 25, 
1941, to shareholders of record 
May 23. 


Bart Malartic 
Now Drilling 


First Hole Intersects 
Three Mineralized Sec- 
tions 


Following a geophysical survey 
which gave “kicks” 10 or 12 places 
on the company’s property, Bart Mal- 
artic Gold Mines has commenced a 
programme of 5,000 ft. of diamond 
drilling to test favorable geological 
features including a possible geo- 
logical offshoot from the Malartic 
Gold Fields property which adjoins 
to the northeast. 

A first drill hole being put down in 
the northeast part of the property 
has shown three mineralized sections, 
the first being a core length of 10 ft. 
These sections are being examined 
microscopically. Assays have not yet 
been made. 


Holds 600 Acres 


Other holes will be put down with 
location determined by results 
secured in the first hole. The Bart 
Malartic property comprises 15 
claims, 600 acres. Authorized capital 
of the company is 2.5 million shares 
with 1,630,000 shares issued including 
730,000 shares pooled. Most of the 
funds for work have been provided 
privately. 

Operations are being supervised 
by J. P. Norrie, general manager of 
East Malartic and Malartic Gold 
Fields. Drilling is being done under 
contract with Inspiration Mining and 
Development Co. 


Oil Company Merger 
Gets Court Approval 


Merging of roegy. Coss con Valley oil 
companies into Amalgamated Oils 
Ltd. secured approval of Justice G. 
B.._O’Connor in Alberta Supreme 
Court Chambers last week. The mer- 
ger had previously been approved 
by shareholders of the companies 
concerned. 

Amalgamated Oils, the new com- 
pany, will have an authorized capital 
of 1.5 million shares. Shares will be 
issued for assets of the companies 
taken over. Basis of the amalgama- 
tion was covered in these columns 
previously. * 


UN. C. URQUHART &CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
- Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


15 King Street West 
ADel. 


Toronto, Ont. 
6028 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Mj 
Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying Gold Mines 
and in new gold mining properties under present active ang 


encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 
Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Phone ADelaide 243) 


CANADIAN MINERAL 
EQUITIES, LTD. 


Holding shares in 32 mining companies, 90% 
of which are dividend paying. Price changed 
daily «based on liquidating value, Dividends 


paid half yearly. 


Complete data on request. 


H. R. BAIN & CO. 


LIMITED 


BAIN BLDG. 


Semi-Annual Dividends 


Young-Davidson Plan 


Semi-annual dividends are plan- 
ned by Young-Davidson Gold Mines 
starting with the next payment, 
probably late in June or early in 
July, President Weldon C. Young in- 
formed shareholders at the annual 
meeting. 

Output this year is expected to be 
better than that for 1940 since grade 
is expected to show moderate im- 
provement. Ore reserves are esti- 
mated sufficient to maintain the 
present production rate between 10 
and 15 years. Development work is 
to be concentrated on exploration of 
the new ore zone in the northeast 
corner of the property, extending in 
from the Matachewan workings. 

Due to a three-day shut-down in 
March and other delays, output for 
the first four months was down at 
$471,163 from $476,247 the same 1940 
period. Net profit for the first four 
months was $99,932. 


Draper Dobie & Co. 
Adds New Branch 


A new branch office has been 
added by Draper Dobie & Co., mem- 
bers of the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
with the taking over of Whalen & 
Co., Port Arthur, Ont., as a going 
concern. 

The new branch will be in charge 
of E. C. Whalen who was responsible 
for the original establishment of the 
business in 1936. 


304 BAY ST. 


TORONTO 


Internat’! Utilities 
To Buy Subsid. Bonds 


International Utilities Corp. hag 


‘received approval from the Securi- 


ties & Exchange Commission, Washe 
ington, to purchase an additional $1 
million of the 642% collateral trust 
bonds due July, 1945, of its subsidi- 
ary, Dominion Gas & Electric Co, 
The approval follows previous ord- 
ers giving the parent company per- 
mission to buy up to $442,500 of the 
subsidiary’s bonds. 


International Utilities must report 
twice a month to the Commission, 
specifying the amounts purchased, 
cost per unit, amount of commission 
and fees paid in each case, name of 
broker or dealer through whom pur- 
chased or of any private vendor and 
the total amounts paid. 


4 

The bonds must not be bought at 
private sale at a price higher than 
the last public transaction. No bonds 
are to be purchased from any person 
associated with International Utili- 
ties, including Chandler & Co. (an 
investment firm with which is as- 
sociated W. P. Chandler, president of 
International). 


The order expires Dec. 31, 1941, 
and can be revoked at any time if 
the Commission deems’ the circum- 
stances are such as to make further 
purchases -incompatibje with the 
public ipterest. 


Invest In A Monthly Income 


Buy royalties in a steadily producing Turner Valley Oil 


Well direct from the owner and save co 


ons — 


Harris Well No. 2—May daily allowable 162 barrels— 


Gross Royalty at rate of $3 
$57.65 in March and $67.96 


000.00 for 1% which paid 
in April — Net preferred 


royalty at rate of $2,600.00 for 1% which paid $74.04 in 


March and $79.47 in April— 


Split in fractions as small 


as 1/10 of 1%. Write direct to owner— 


GEORGE 
507-24th Avenue West 
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Outlined by 


N M, GRANT 
By ctv Financial Post 

important angles of the 1941 

aa out by 70 entries to The 
youth post's Investing in Can- 
"« Mines contest. As reviewed last 
es r interpretation of a 
= ore position was found to be 
sejamental to successful mining 


gvestmen. this, two other angles 


oo the spotlight. One was the 
peat sense. Contestants found 
eno’ nary investment, rules are 
fat rtant ens it comes 
4 ining stocks; that mining 
SS can be aided by special- 
pet smowiedge but that specialized 
is by no means essential; 

+ interpretative ability is often 

success. 
be oe emphasis on a new set of 
rectors was the third point of distinc- 
sion, Factors neglected in peacetime 
are suddenly playing a leading role 
ip determining share prices. 

fae tas, or inaltemored taxes 

: e 
be wat may oe Now, not only 
the effect of big tax bills be 
put possible further tax in- 
must be studied before 
commitments in either gold 
or base metal issues. Not a cogent 
tactor before the war, inflation impli- 
cations must be reviewed carefully. 
Timing has become even more im- 
riant and must be tied to interna- 
tional developments as much as to 
specific mine developments. 
Management Must be Good 

Management must always hold a 
key position in success of any mining 
enterprise, contestants found. No two 
managements will get the same profit 
out of a property. In assessing a 
management's ability and integrity, 
contestants advised an investigation 
of past record. Good executives 
usually associate with other good 
executives. If one or two good men 
ave found on a board of directors, 
chances are that the others will prove 
satisfactory or will not have the de- 
termining say in the board of direct- 
or's decisions. Good men do not 
usually stay on a board of directors 
when decisions with which they do 
not agree are being made. 

From the taxation viewpoint, most 
contestants found the mining indus- 
try preferable to many other indus- 
tries. Mining companies are only 
taxed on two thirds of profits with 
one third allowance for depletion. In 
addition, the individual pays income 
tax on only four fifths of his mining 
dividend income as a fifth is allowed 
for depletion or return of capital. 

How Taxes Affect Policy 

The Dominion Government's de- 
sire to encourage gold production— 
as evidenced by offers of tax rebates 
for greater output~was viewed as 
making gold mining a “preferred” 
industry from the investor's stand- 
point. Many took increased taxation 
asacertainty. Present high taxation 
was seen as an important molder of 
investment policy by the contest 
winner, W. R. Tapprell. In view of 
high taxation, capital appreciation 
may be more desirable than a rela- 
tively high dividend income. Capital 
appreciation is not subject to tax 
but income is. If a relatively high 
dividend yield is sought; personal 
income may be boosted into a higher 
tax bracket and the net gain in secur- 
ing a high dividend yield may be 
small or negative if quality of secur- 
ity has been sacrificed to secure a 
high yield. 

The higher the personal income 
the greater the importance of not 
sessing too much the large divi- 
dend yield feature. Those who pay 
in the higher income brackets may 
— to buy into mining companies 

at are paying out a relatively small 
proportion of profits in dividends. 
je has the effect of keeping income 
own and enhancing capital. Sev- 
tral Canadian mining companies are 
understood to follow a conservative 
dividend policy because it is not in 


Contestants. 


the interests of the wealthy 


felt it advisable to liquidate and get 
into something with a lower yield. 

Desirable in any investment port- 
folio, diversification was felt to be 
still more important in a well-plan- 
ned mining portfolio. ‘While one 
mine may have a satisfactory experi- 
ence for years, Canadian mining his- 
tory sh6ws that unexpected develop- 
ments often do occur with the indi- 
vidual mine; that in mining least of 
all does it pay to place all one’s eggs 
in one basket. This was felt particu- 
larly true of junior golds and de- 
veloping properties. “Plunging” may 
make the individual fortune but usu- 
ally leads to difficulties. 


The Diversification Question 

In the interests of diversification, 
many contestants included both 
golds and base metals in their port- 
folios although they preferred one 
type of security to the other. Here is 
a quotation from one entry on the 
subject: . ' 


“The investor wishing to buy into 
Canada’s mines to get greater di- 
versification in his investments 
should also diversify his investment 
in the mining industry by sharing it 
in the base metals as well as the 
gold producers, and buy into the 
different mining camps from one 
end of the country to the other in 
order to obtain still greater diversi- 
fication and guard against possible 
local labor trouble or provincial 
taxation.” 


A possible danger was seen in in- 
cluding second rate issues in the in- 
vestment portfolio while trying to 
secure greater diversification. It was 
believed, however, that there are 
plenty of good mining investments in 

so that quality of investmerit 
can be secured at the same time as 
diversification, 
Pros and Cens of Inflation 

Most contestants considered the 
possibilities of inflation when select- 
ing the investment portfolio. One 
contestant liked base metals for the 


duration of the war but preferred |’, 


golds afterward. This is the way he 
reasoned: 


“So far in Canada, there has been 
no such runaway trend in price 
levels as in the Great War. But if 
the national expenditures continue 
to mount to more than twice the 
amount raised by taxes—and, in- 
deed, they must—this in itself con- 


* stitutes the first elements of infla- 


tion, As this process goes on, and as 
the war continues, it will be in- 
creasingly difficult to curb price in- 
creases, 

“In tim& of inflation, an invest- 
ment in base metals is apt to prove 
more profitable than an investment 
in golds. For base metals have an 
opportunity to raise selling prices 
to compensate for increased costs of 
production which is denied to golds 
whose product is marketed at a 
pegged level. But.as the need for 
gold is, and will continue to be vital, 
it is a reasonable premise that the 
Government would at such a time 
take measures to compensate gold 
producers for such increased costs. 

“If the war should end this year, 
or next year, or the year after, there 
would likely be a violent, if per- 
haps short, period of deflation. In- 
dustries geared to unheard-of pro- 
duction levels would find the urg- 
ent need for implements of war 
gone. Factories would curtail, em- 
ployment decrease, prices would, 
gradually at first, then more swiftly, 
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price of gold, Against uncontrolled 
inflation, which is.unlikely, there is 
no sure hedge, but such base metal 
equities may afford a partial pro- 
tection against a moderate increase 
in commodity prices. However, 
their effectiveness has been mini- 
mized by the excesswrofits tax and 
the control exercised in setting 
prices for war metals.” 


Views on Gold 


Discussions on inflation naturally 
merged into discussion of the role 
that gold will play during and after 
the war. Two viewpoints on this 
were particularly interesting. Here 
is the first: 

“The agreement most frequently 
advanced against investment in gold 
shares is, that the United States, 
which now own some 80% of the 
world’s monetary gold, will own 
vastly more after the war, and that 
other nations will then abandon 

old as a medium of exchange. 

uch a situation would, of course 
be serious, but a way can be found 
to redistribute a large part of this 
hoard through foreign loans and 
capital investments in « English 
speaking countries, South America 
and the east. Of one thing we may 
be sure; the United States will not 
lower the value of gold, and the 
other nations of the world will not 

have it in their power to force a 

devaluation.” 
And the second: 

“In a post-war world, when 
broad international channels of 
trade are reopened, the depreciat- 
ed currency levels of European 
countries will permit such a lower- 
ed cost of production there, as to 
rule out of practical consideration a 
lowering of the U.'S. value of gold. 
Furthermore, the colossal depress- 
ing effect of such an action in Am- 
erican domestic economy—an effect 
which cannot be overemphasized— 
would place such a move outside 
the possibilities of practical poli- 
tics. So, in. the writer’s opinion, 
there can be no doubt of the $35 
U. S. price as a minimum for gold.” 


Advises Caution 
A somewhat more cautious view- 
point was expressed as follows: 


“Although the entire price history 
of gold has been one of consistent 
increases tn its value, nevertheless 
a mental reservation must be made 
because of the extent of the de- 
pendence of its present value on the 
purchasing policy of the Uniti 
States. The possibility is remote 
thé this policy will be changed but 
it is a risk that, over the long term, 
cannot be summarily dismissed with 
_ ‘huge .supplies accumulated 

ere.” 


Views Differ on Amortization 

How should a mining investment 
be amortized? This was a question 
on which views differed greatly. 
Some said that as it was impossible 


Mining Concentrates 


ote larder Gold Mines had 
: a assets of $17,016 and current 
~ ilities of $75 at Dec. 31, 1940. In- 
rae include 4,000 shares of 
orcupine and $4,847 of On- 
0 Hydro bonds. 
o . e 


Bulolo Gold Dred 
5 5 operatin 
Profit totalled $365,580 toe boerete 
pe Sold at $35 an ounce. This 
= we with $231,805 for February 
same basis. Gold production 


showed an i 
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cxattamne Mining Co. is now en- 
in in shaft sinking with the 
te mn 40 ft.on May 1. Objec- 
. 80 ft. Sufficient funds are 
the have been earmarked in 
ft ry to complete the shaft to 
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Geld Frontier Mines is 
: now pre- 
Rig ore bodies for milling. A 
fatried up from the first level 
futface arslope distance of 173 ft. 


ore all the way. The raise| 7 


‘ ft. square was in ore aver- 
ms $17 per ton across an average 

of 6 ft, it is stated. This raise 
nn the east ore which 
lee & length of 50 ft. on the first 


50 
verage width of 12 


surface expos 
a of 120 ft. running $16.19 a ton 
an average width of 4.2 ft, De- 
Seto ae ae 
a 
“St at the second ok oe 
a * ¢ s : 
© Sound Co. earned 63 cents 
hare before Federal income tax 
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$4,251 cash, 60,000 shares of Chester- 
ville Larder Lake, 20,800 shares of 
Bonetal, 50 shares of Eureka Corp- 
oration, 29,000 pooled shares of Gun- 
Flint lron Mines, 500 shares of Island 
Lake Mines and 3,008 pooled shares 
of Terrace Oil. Shares of the latter 
four concerns have no established 
market value and bids are invited 
from shareholders. 


McLellan Geld Mines is now carry- 
ing on continuous shaft sinking op- 
erations at its property in the Little 
Long Lac area adjoining Little Long 
od Gold Mines and Magnet Con- 

dated Mines. Finances are in the 
treasury to allow exploration under- 
ground of two ore zones outlined by 
surface diamond drilling. 


MoWatters Gold Mines had an op- 
erating profit of $23,608 the first 
quarter of 1041 before taxes, depreci- 
ation and deferred development, 
compared with $36,542 the same 
quarter of 1940. A total of 11,632 ¢ons 
of ore were milled with production 
of $98,750 in the March quarter of this 
ear against 8,944 tons and recovery 
of $105,671 the same quarter last 
year. < 
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announced, it was stated at the an- 
nual meeting. Production has been 
greater than anticipated causing the 
greater liquidation value. Milling of 
remaining ore is expected to be com- 
pleted by September or October. 
Next winter, plant and equipment 
will be freighted out to railroad for 
disposal and anything received will 
be in addition to the liquidating 
value of $4 a share, payment of 
which is non-taxable, although any- 
thing over that amount is subject to 
s . 


Shenango Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated to succeed Shenango 
Gold Mines. Plans call for a new 
programme of surface exploration. 
Deep trenching is planned along the 
ook zone where values were said 
encountered previously. Enlarge- 
ment of the surface plant is planned 
to allow sinking to 375 ft. for the 
opening up of further levels at 250 
and 375 ft. depth. Financing for the 
proposed programme has already 
been arranged, it is stated. 
om 


Stewart-Abate Gold Mines has 
started drifting on a showing in i 
shaft at the 60-ft. horizon. Initial 
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to predict the life of a mining invest- 
ment, no satisfactory basis could be 
worked out for amortization. Others 
suggested that the 20% rate of de- 
pletion allowed by the Dominion 
Government on mining dividends 
was perhaps as satisfactory as any 
method. This method of allowing de- 
pletion, however, had the drawback 
of allowing depletion at the same 
rate whether a mine possessed one or 
30 years’ ore reserves. 

A number of investors suggested 
that all dividend income over a cer- 
tain per cent on capital be treated as 
return of capital. A typical sugges- 
tion of this type is as follows: 


“In buying stocks it must be re- 
cognized that one is acquiring 
equities in assets which over a 
period of years can be‘ expected to 
gradually disappear. The rate of 
dividends takes care of this feature, 
and we recommend our investor to 
amortize, or transfer from his rev- 
enue to his capital account, annually 
all return in excess of, say 6%. The 
exact percentage cannot be determ- 
ined accurately but must be set at 
an arbitrary figure. based on ex- 
perience.” 


Timing Aids Money Making 

Timing can be made an important 
tool in successful mining invest- 
ment, contestants considered. Many 
entries preferred to await until the 
international situation developed in 
the summer before making any large 
commitments. Any loss of profits in 
the meantime was viewed as good 
“insurance.” — 

One contestant gave this advice on 
handling market transactions: 


“It is good policy to keep in touch 
with the market and be prepared to 
sell any securities which may have 
for any reason lost their speculative 
value. It is quite often possible to 

et out from under speculative 

ues and save a part of the invest- 

ment when the property fails to 
prove up.” 


Advice on Keeping Profits 

While “cutting losses” is important, 
keeping profits is Just as important 
another contestant thought: 

“In addition to keeping an eye on 
the condition of the ore reserves of 
the mines in which he has invested, 
our investor should not lose ‘paper 
profits’ and allow them to turn into 
losses. A well-known investment 
counsel recommends that should 

\profits materialize, the investor 
should make use of ‘stop-loss’ 
orders, never permitting a 15% 

rofit to become a loss and to stop- 
oss one half of all profits in ex- 
cess of 20%. Such a policy is by no 
means infallible but it-substantiates 
the old adage that ‘a man never gets 
poor taking a profit.’ Consultation 
with a réliable and well-informed 
broker or investment dealer is re- 
commended in connection with this 
policy.” 

Practically every contestant ad- 
vised caution. Security should be 
sought first, capital appreciation 
second, it was advised. Past record of 
a mine as well as its present position 
was considered important in finding 
security. ~ 


National Malartic 


In New Financing 


With a special meeting of share- 
holders to be called shortly to 

on the deal, National Malartic Gold 

new financing 

da Mines, 


Ui the . 
and Hollinger will participate 
equally in purchase of 425,000 shares 
at 35 cents a share. ~ 

Gives Funds for Development 

With issue of the block of 35-cent 
stock, 3,330,000 of the company’s au- 
thorized capital will be issued, To- 
gether with approximately $80,000 
now in the treasury, the new funds 
rmit continuation bE - present 
will ve 
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Zincton Mines 
Now Producing 


Contract For Concen- 
trates Signed With Ana- 
_conda Copper Co. 


Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER. — President Rolf 
Bruhn of Sheep Creek Gold Mines 
announces that his company's 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Zincton 
Mines, is now in full production of 
zinc concentrates and that a profit- 
able contract has been signed with 
the Anaconda Copper Co., of Butte, 
Mont, -calling for shipment of a 
minimum of 1,000 tons of dry con- 
centrates monthly. 

Zincton Mines, formerly the Lucky 
Jim Lead & Zinc Mines; is equipped 
with a flotation mill of 200 tons rat- 
ed capacity, and the past few months 
have been devoted to conditioning 
~ plant for resumption of produc- 

on, 


4 Doelle In Charge 

H. EL managing director of 
Sheep Creek Gold Mines, will be in 
complete charge. 

Lucky Jim ‘+ one of the best 
known of the smallest base metal 
properties in British Columbia. 
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- Capital Expenditures of 


companies 
t to $700,000 for the first 

taxes. After allow- 
write-offs, earnings amount- 


t a very low rate in 1941. Expendi- 
fares tue: the Balance 3 tbe your on 


this August. 

* Interest in Kerr, Steep Rock 

Through its holding in Proprie- 
tary Mines, Ventures has an indirect 
interest in 125,000 shares of Kerr- 
Addison Gold Mines. A direct and 
indirect interest in 175,000 shares of 
Steep Rock Iron Mines is also held: 
Ventures has taken a 40% interest in. 
‘the newly-organized war minerals 
exploration company, Frobisher Ex- 
ploration Co. 

At Falconbridge Nickel, a new de- 
posit has been located on the Levack 
property with a length of 500 ft. aver 
aging 24% nickel over a 40-ft. thick- 
ness. This grade is better than the 
Falconbridge average and further 
work is being carried out. The ore 
lies at. an inclination of 35 degrees 

Depth Ore at Coniaurum Mines 

Drilling from the 5,000-ft. level 
of Coniaurum Mines has indi- 
cated continuation of values to 
5,200 ft. An intersection has been 
made of 13 ft. running $10.50 a ton 
followed by 7 ft. of $13 grade and 12 
inches running 4% oz. gold per ton. 

Operating profits at La Luz Mines 
after taxes before write-offs were 
$460,000 for the first quarter. A 75% 
interest will be held in this mine 
when all options are exercised. The 
mine is believed .to be the largest 
gold mine in Latin America. What 
is believed to be the southern exten- 
sion of the deposit has been found 
beyond a faulted zone. 

_Good response has been met with 
from the Dominion Government in 
the matter of taxation for Matache- 
wan C idated. The company is 
being encouraged to spend consider- 
able money in extracting large ton- 
nages of marginal grade ore. 

At the property in Nevada, 
diamond drilling has penetrated a 
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fault which cut off the main ore 
source. Two holes have been com- 
pleted with the second hole return- 
ing 23 ft. of ore running $11.40 in 
gold, and silver, 8% lead ‘and 12% 
zinc followed by 13 ft.. averaging 
$8.40 a ton in gold and silver, 4% in 
lead and 5%-zine. Further explora- 
tion of the property is being left in 
abeyance due to war. 

At Metal Hydrides and Fahralloy 
Canada Ltd., interesting possibilities 
are being developed in research but 
operations are still in the experi- 
mental stage. Production of titan- 
ium, zirconium, thorium, beryllium 
and their hydrides is going ahead 
and testing of the alloy possibilities 
of these hydrides with a number of 
commercial metals, chiefly copper, 
has yielded encouraging results, it is 
stated. 
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Coal, Coke Production 
Gained in March 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Production of coal 
in Canada during March amounted 
to 1.5 million tons as compared with 
1.3 million tons in March the previ- 
vus year, A five-year average for this 
month was 1.2 million tons. Approxi- 
mately one half of the March total 
was produced in Nova Scotia, fol- 
lowed by Alberta with 486,758 tons. 
Imports of coal into Canada in March 
were 63% above March, 1940. 


Production of coke, exclusive of 
that produced from petroleum, in 
Canada amounted to 266,430 tons in 
March, an average of 8,595 tons a 
day. This daily output cofpares 
with 8,557 tons in February and 7,719 


tons in March, 1940. 
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Sustaining’ Advertising 


A New 


Term in 


Advertising Language 


Many firms are today finding it difficult to meet all consumer 
demands. 
Some have loyally turned almost their whole production over 


to the war purposes; others find it impossible to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials; still others are faced with distressing 


import restrictions. 


%, 7. 


F ’ 7 . . 
A number of these firms have caught a new vision. With complete 
confidence that this war will be won, they have the foresight to con- 
sider the problems of the peace to come. 


These firms are using the new type of advertising, the type that sustains 
public confidence rather than makes immediate sales, the type that 
builds for the future and plans for better days. 


s 


We used to call this type of advertising “institutional” but that hardly 
covers the full vision behind its use today. e 


Rather, let us think of it as “sustaining” advertising. The dictionary 
says “sustain” means “cause to continue in existence,” and that’s 
exactly what the new advertising is designed to do. 


During the last war there were instances of firms who failed to pay 
the price of sustenance, who concentrated only on the immediate and 
allowed the public to forget. Many of these long established firms lost 
their position of leadership to newcomers and never regained it. 


For such sustaining advertising campaigns, Maclean’s Magazine is 
chosen as a medium because of its large circulation among thoughtful 
- Canadians, and its demonstrated suitability for educational “sustain- 


ing” copy. _ 


«Maclean's 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Published by 
The MacLean Publishing Company Limited 


481 University Avenue - 


a Toronto, Canada 


Branches at Montreal, London (Eng.), New York, Chicago. 
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Toronto Steck Exchange 
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; companies, 90% 
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rnat’l U tilities’ 
Buy Subsid. Bonds 


ernational Utilities Corp. hag 
ved approval from the Securi- 
: Exchange Commission, Washe 
1, to purchase an additional $1 
n of the 642% collateral trust 
s due July, 1945, of its subsidi- 
Dominion Gas & Electric Co, 
proval follows previous orde 
ng the parent company pere 
n to buy up to $442,500 of the 
iry’s bonds. 

ernational Utilities must report 
> a month to the Commission, 
fying the amounts purchased, 
‘r unit, amount of commission 
fees paid in each case, name of 
-r or dealer through whom pur- 
i or of any private vendor and 

] amounts paid. 
e bonds must not be bought at 
e sale at a price higher than 
ast public transaction. No bonds 
to be purchased from any person 
ciated with International Utili- 


es, including Chandler & Co. (an 


sstment firm with which is ase 
ted W. P. Chandler, president of 
national). 


e order expires Dec. 31, 1941, 


1 be revoked at any time if * 


mmission deems the circum- 
are such as to make further 
incompatible with the 


interest. 


hl y Income 


‘ing Turner Valley Oil 
save commissions — 
liowable 162 barrels— 
00 for 1% which paid 
pril — Net preferred 
which paid $74.04 in 
in fractions as small 
yner— 


RRIS 


Calgary, Alberta 


Gm Timing has 


Careful 


Study 


Further Review of Rules a 


N M. GRANT 

CORO. Financial Post 

important angles of the 1941 
‘Thee investment problem were 
eons, out by 70 entries to The 
ue post's Investing in Can- 
ees contest. As reviewed last 
Be r interpretation of a 
week. ore position was found to be 
~ ntal to successful mining 


gesment. nis two other angles 
besides ins One was the 


important when it comes 
buying mining stocks; that mining 
» t can be aided by special- 
presmried ge but that specialized 
jedge is by No Means essential; 
fat interpretative ability is often 
ccess. 
beet emphasis on a new set of 
tacos WAS the third point of distinc- 
kan Factors neglected in peacetime 
gt suddenly playing @ leading role 
p determining share prices. 

Take taxes, for instance. Before 
the war many people ignored taxes 
when buying shares. Now, not only 
must the effect of big tax bills be 

but possible further tax in- 

must be studied before 

makins commitments in either gold 

or base metal issues. Not a cogent 

factor before the war, inflation impli- 

cations must be reviewed carefully. 

become even more im- 

t and must be tied to interna- 

ey developments as much as to 
specific mine developments. 

Management Must be Good 

Management must always hold a 
key position in success of any mining 
enterprise, contestants found. No two 
managements will get the same profit 
out of a property. In assessing a 
management's ability and integrity, 
contestants advised an investigation 
of past record. Good executives 
usually associate with other good 
executives. If one or two good men 
ave found on a board of directors, 
chances are that the others will prove 
satisfactory or will not have the de- 
termining say in the board of direct- 
ors decisions. Good men do not 
usually stay on a board of directors 
when decisions with which they do 
not agree are being made. 

From the taxation viewpoint, most 
contestants found the mining indus- 
try preferable to many other indus- 
tries. Mining companies are only 
taxed on two thirds of profits with 
one third allowance for depletion. In 
addition, the individual pays income 
tax on only four fifths of his mining 
dividend income as'a fifth is allowed 
for depletion or return of capital. 

How Taxes Affect Policy 

The Dominion Government's de- 
sire to encourage gold production— 
as evidenced by offers of tax rebates 
for greater output—was viewed as 
making gold mining a “preferred” 
industry from the investor's stand- 
point. Many took increased taxation 
asacertainty. Present high taxation 
was seen as an important molder of 
investmejt policy by the contest 
winner, W. R. Tapprell. In view of 
high taxation, capital appreciation 
may be more desirable than a rela- 
tively high dividend income. Capital 
appreciation is not subject to tax 
but income is. If a relatively high 
dividend yield is sought; personal 
income may be boosted into a higher 
tax bracket and the net gain in secur- 
ing a high dividend yield may be 
smal! or negative if quality of secur- 
an a sacrificed to secure a 

yield. 

The higher the personal income 
the greater the importance of not 
stressing too much the large divi- 
dend yield feature. Those who pay 
in the higher income brackets may 
desire to buy into mining companies 
that are paying out a relatively small 
Sarees of profits in dividends. 
this has the effect of keeping income 
aa and enhancing capital. Sev- 
“a oe mining companies are 
divig to follow a conservative 

idend policy because it is not in 


felt it advisable to liquidate and get 
into something with a lower yield. 
Desirable in any investment port- 
folio, diversification was felt to be 
still more important in a well-plan- 
ned mining portfolio: ‘While one 


This was felt particu- 
larly true of junior golds and de- 
veloping properties. “Plunging” may 
make the individual fortune but usu- 
ally leads to difficulties. 

The Diversification Question 

In the interests of diversification, 
many contestants ineluded both 
golds and base metals in their port- 
folios although they preferred one 
type of security to the other. Here is 
a quotation from one entry on the 
subject: . . 


“The investor wishing to buy into 
Canada’s mines to get greater di- 
versification in his investments 
should also diversify his investment 
in the mining industry by sharing it 
in the base metals as well as the 
gold producers, and buy into the 
different mining camps from one 
end of the country to the other in 
order to obtain still greater diversi- 
fication and guard against possible 
local labor trouble or provincial 
taxation.” 3 


A possible danger was seen in in- 
cluding second rate issues in the in- 


believed, however, that there are 
plenty of good mining investments in 
Canada so that quality of investmerit 
can be secured at the same time as 
diversification, 


Pros and Cens of Inflation 

Most contestants considered the 
possibilities of inflation when select- 
ing the investment portfolio. One 
contestant liked base metals for the 
duration of the war but preferred 
golds afterward. This is the way he 
reasoned: 


“So far in Canada, there has been 
no such runaway trend in price 
levels as in the Great War. But if 
the national expenditures continue 
to mount to more than twice the 
amount raised by taxes—and, in- 
deed, they must—this in itself con- 


* stitutes the first elements of infla- 


tion, As this process goes on, and as 
the war continues, it will be in- 
creasingly difficult to curb price in- 
creases. 

“In tim& of inflation, an invest- 
ment in base metals is apt to prove 
more profitable than an investment 
in golds. For base metals have an 
opportunity to raise selling prices 
to compensate for increased costs of 
production which is denied to golds 
whose product is marketed at a 
pegged level. But.as the need for 
gold is, and will continue to be vital, 
it is a reasonable premise that the 
Government would at such a time 
take measures to compensate gold 
producers for such increased costs. 

“If the war should end this year, 
or next year, or the year after, there 
would likely be a violent, if per- 
haps short, period of deflation. In- 
dustries geared to unheard-of pro- 
duction levels would find the urg- 
ent need for implements of war 
gone. Factories would curtail, em- 
ployment decrease, prices would, 
gradually at first, then more swiftly, 


iF “In a 


there is now really no 
against inflation. This 
entry expressed it: . 

_- “Gold stocks are not 


mized by the excessrofits tax and 
the control exercised in setting 
prices for war metals.” 


Views on Gold 


Discussions on inflation naturally 
merged into discussion of the role 
that gold will play during and after 
the war. Two viewpoints on this 
were particularly interesting. Here 
is the first: 

“The agreement most frequently 
advanced against investment in gold 
shares is, that the United States, 
which now own some 80% of the 
world’s monetary gold, will own 
vastly more after the war, and that 
other nations will then abandon 
gold as a medium of exchange. 
Such a situation would, of course 
be serious, but a way can be found 
to redistribute a large part of this 
hoard through foreign loans and 
capital investments in - English 
speaking countries, South America 
and the east. Of one thing we may 
be sure; the United States will not 
lower the value of gold, and the 
other nations of the world will not 
have it in their power to force a 
devaluation.” 

And the second: 
post-war world, when 
broad international channels of 
trade are reopened, the depreciat- 
ed currency Ievels of European 
countries will permit such a lower- 
ed cost of production there, as to 
rule out of practical consideration a 
lowering of the U.S. value of gold. 
Furthermore, the colossal depress- 
ing effect of such an action in Am- 
erican domestic economy—an effect 
which cannot be overemphasized— 
would place such a move outside 
the possibilities of practical poli- 
tics. So, in. the writer’s opinion, 
there can be no doubt of the $35 
U. S. price as a minimum for gold.” 


Advises Caution 
A somewhat more cautious view- 
point was expressed as follows: 


“Although the entire price history 
of gold has been one of consistent 
increases tn its value, nevertheless 
a mental reservation must be made 
because of the extent of the de- 
pendence of its present value on the 
purchasing policy of the Unit® 
States. The possibility is remote 
thé this policy will be changed but 
it is a risk that, over the long term, 
cannot be summarily dismissed with 
sock ‘huge .supplies accumulated 

ere.” 


Views Differ on Amortization 

How should a mining investment 
be amortized? This was a questiof 
on which views differed greatly. 
Some said that as it was impossible 
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Mining Concentrates 


Penis larder Gold Mines had 
lab aes of $17,016 and current 
: ties of $75 at Dec. 31, 1940, In- 
ioe 5 clude ane shares of 
upine and $4,847 of On- 
arlo Hydro bonds. " 
> a 


Bulle Gold Drea 
s operatin 
Profit totalled $265,200 for Marae 
fold at $35 an ounce, This 
with $231,805 for February 


0 thé same basis, Gold production |: 


sho ‘ 
tae &n increase from 10,859 to 


7. 6-6 
vegtemne Mining Co. is now en- 
aa in shaft sinking with the 
tie i 40 ft. on May 1. Objec- 
ft. Sufficient funds are 
the have been earmarked. in 
wf to complete the shaft to 
eaitional funds are to be 
r the i 
lls tis tare opening of three 
* « > 


Sd Frontier Mines is now pre- 
..* Se bodies for milling. A 
fatried up from the first level 
wee a*slope distance of 173 ft. 
on all the way. The raise 
nt Square was in ore aver+ 
ber ton across an average 

o> itis stated. This raise 

east ore body which 

& length of 50 ft, on the first 

50 a ton across 


$38. 
tal sae width of 12 ft. The orig- 


Ce exposure showed @ 


t is steadily adding ore 
West at the Fast level and 
le second level, 


wore Federal tnenmatlle 
quarte 

thare By 1941 against 
of 1940, While 


$4,251 cash, 60,000 shares of Chester- 
ville Larder Lake, 20,800 shares of 
Bonetal, 50 shares of Eureka Corp- 
oration, 29,000 pooled shares of Gun- 


of Terrace Oil. 

four concerns have no established 
market value and bids are invited 
from shareholders. 


McLellan Gold Mines is now carry- 


treasury to allow exploration under- 
ground of two ore zones outlined by 
surface diamond drilling. 

ting prot of 933,008. the first 
erating. 
quarter of 1941 before taxes, depreci- 
ation and deferred development, 


announced, it was stated at the an- 
nual meeting. Production has 
greater than anticipated causing the 
greater liquidation value. Milling of 
remaining ore is expected to be com- 
ted by September or October. 
ext winter, plant and equipment 
will be freighted out to d for 
disposal and anything received will 
be in addition to 
value of $4 a share, payment of 
which is non-taxable, although any- 
ro ard that amount is subject to 


Shenango Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated to succeed Shenango 
Gold Mines. Plans call for a new 
programme of surface exploration. 
a trenching is planned along the 
south zone where values were said 
encountered previously. Enlarge- 
ment of the surface plant is planned 
to allow ae to cS i Meg ben 
opening up of further levels at 
and 375 ft. depth. Financing for the 
proposed programme has already 
been arranged, it is stated. 


Stewart-Abate Gold Mines has 


work is stated to have shown free 
gold. ~ 


. . 
Sherritt Gordon Mines has de- 
clared a dividend of 5 cents a share 


ed | payable June 25 to shareholders of 
record 


May 22.._Ex-dividend date is 


to predict the life of a mining invest- 
ment, no satisfactory basis could be 
worked out for amortization. Others 
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Zincton Mines 


cof de- Now Producing 


pletion, however, had the drawback 
of allowing depletion at the same 
rate whether a mine possessed one or 
30 years’ ore reserves. 

A number of investors suggested 
that all dividend income over a cer- 
tain per cent on capital be treated as 
return of capital. A typical sugges- 
tion of this type is as follows: . 


“In buying stocks it must be re- 
cognized that one is acquiring 
equities in assets which over a 
period of years can be’ expected to 
gradually disappear. The rate of 
dividends takes care of this feature, 
and we recommend our investor to 
amortize, or transfer from his rev- 
enue to his capital account, annually 
all return in excess of, say 6%. The 
exact percentage cannot be determ- 
ined accurately but must be set at 
an arbi figure. based on ex- 
perience.” 


Timing Aids Money Making 

Timing can be made an important 
tool in successful mining invest- 
ment, contestants considered. Many 
entries preferred to await until the 
international situation developed in 
the summer before making any large 
commitments. Any loss of profits in 
the meantime was viewed as good 
“insurance.” | 

One contestant gave this advice on 
handling market transactions: 


“It is good policy to keep in touch 
with the market and be prepared to 
sell any securities which may have 
for any reason lost their speculative 
value. It is quite often possible to 

t out from under speculative 

ues and save a part of the invest- 
ment when the property fails to 
prove up.” 


Advice on Keeping Profits 

While “cutting losses” is important, 
keeping profits is just as important 
another contestant thought: 

“In addition to keeping an eye on 
the condition of the ore reserves of 
the mines in which he has invested, 
our investor should not lose ‘paper 
profits’ and allow them to turn into 
losses. A well-known investment 
counsel recommends that should 

\profits materialize, the investor 
should make use of ‘stop-loss’ 
orders, never permitting a 15% 

rofit to become a loss and to stop- 
oss one half of all profits in ex- 
cess of 20%. Such a policy is by no 
means infallible but it-substantiates 
the old adage that ‘a man never gets 
poor taking a profit.’ Consultation 
with a réliable and well-informed 
broker or investment dealer is re- 
commended in connection with this 
policy.” 

Practically every contestant ad- 
vised caution. Security should be 
sought first, capital appreciation 
second, it was advised. Past record of 
a mine as well as its present position 
was important in finding 
security. ~ 


been | National Malartic. 


In New Financing 


With a special meeting of share- 

holders to be called shortly to 
on the deal, National Malartic Gold 
Mines has compl new financing 
arrangements with Mines, 
Gold Mines, 


Hollinger Consolida 
oS Mining Corp., and E. 
Under the revised plan, Noranda 
and Hollinger wi participate 
equally in purchase of 425,000 shares 
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Contract For Concen- 
trates Signed With Ana- 


_conda Copper Co, — 

Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER, — President Rolf 
Bruhn of Sheep Creek Gold Mines 
announces that his company’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Zincton 
Mines, is now In full production of 
zinc concentrates and that a profit- 
able contract has been signed with 
the Anaconda Copper Co., of Butte, 
Mont. for shipment of a 
minimum of 1,000 tons of dry con- 
centrates monthly. 

Zincton Mines, formerly the Lucky 
Jim Lead & Zinc Mines; is equipped 
with a flotation mill of 200 tons rat- 
ed capacity, and the past few months 
have been devoted to conditioning 
jes plant for resumption of produc- 

on. 


a Doelle In Charge 
E. managing director of 
Sheep Greek Gold Mines, will be in 
complete charge. 

Lucky Jim is one of the best 


known of the smallest base metal 
properties in British Columbia. 
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Cash Kept High|[ 


of 


By Ventures. 


Capital Expenditures 


Lundmark Gold Mines in the Yel- 
lowknife area, scheduled to turn over 
this August. o 
" Interest in Kerr, Steep Rock 
Through its holding in Proprie- 
tary Mines, Ventures has an indirect 
interest in 125,000 shares of Kerr- 


Steep Rock Iron Mines is also held: 
Ventures has taken a 40% interest in. 
‘the newly-organized war minerals 
exploration company, Frobisher Ex- 
ploration Co. 

At Falconbridge Nickel, a new de- 
posit has been located on the Levack 
property with a length of 500 ft. aver 
aging 24% nickel over a 40-ft. thick- 
ness. This grade is better than the 
Falconbridge average and further 
work ig being carried out. The ore 
lies at. an inclination of 35 degrees> 

Depth Ore at Coniaurum Mines 

Drilling from the 5,000-ft. level 
of Coniaurum Mines has indi- 
cated continuation of values to 
5,200 ft. An intersection has been 
made of 13 ft. running $10.50 a ton 
followed by 7 ft. of $13 grade and 12 
inches running 4% oz. gold per ton. 

Operating profits at La Luz Mines 
after taxes before write-offs were 
$460,000 for the first quarter. A 75% 
interest will be held in this mine 
when all options are exercised: The 
mine is believed .to be the largest 
gold mine in Latin America. What 
is believed to be the southern exten- 
sion of the deposit has been found 
beyond a faulted zone. 

_Good response has been met with 
from the Dominion Government in 
the matter of taxation for Matache- 
wan Consolidated. The company is 
being encouraged to spend consider- 
able money in extracting large ton- 
nages of marginal grade ore. 

At the Eureka property in Nevada, 
diamond drilling has penetrated a 
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fault which cut off the main ore 
source, Two holes have been com- 
pleted with the second hole return- 
ing 23 ft. of ore running $11.40 in 
gold, and silver, 8% lead and 12% 
zine followed by 18 ft.. averaging 
$8.40 a ton in gold and silver, 4% in 
lead and 5%-zine. Further explora- 
tion of the property is being left in 
abeyance due to war. 

At Metal Hydrides and Fahralloy 
Canada Lid., interesting possibilities 
are being developed in research but 
operations are still in the experi- 
mental stage. Production of titan- 
ium, zirconium, thorium, beryllium 
and their hydrides is going ahead 
and testing of the alloy possibilities 
of these hydrides with a number of 
commercial metals, chiefly copper, 
has yielded encouraging results, it is 
stated. 
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Coal, Coke Production 
Gained in March 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Production of coal 
in Canada during March amounted 
to 1.5 million as compared with 
1.3 million tons in: March the previ- 
ous year, A five-year average for this 
month was 1.2 million tons. Approxi- 
mately one half of the March total 
was produced in Nova Scotia, fol- 
lowed by Alberta with 486,758 tons. 
Imports of coal into Canada in March 
were 63% above March, 1940. 


Production of coke, exclusive of 
that produced from petroleum, in 
Canada amounted to 266,430 tons in 
March, an average of 8,595 tons a 
day. This daily output cofpares 
with 8,557 tons in February and 7,719 


” tons in March, 1940. 
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A New 


Term in 


Advertising Language 


Many firms are today finding it difficult to meet all consumer 
demands. . 
Some have loyally turned almost their whole production over 


to the war purposes; others find it impossible to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials; still others are faced with distressing 


import restrictions. 
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A number of these firms have caught a new vision. With complete 
confidence that this war will be won, they have the foresight to con- 
sider the problems of the peace to come. 


These firms are using the new type of advertising, the type that sustains 
public confidence rather than makes immediate sales, the type that 
builds for the future and plans for better days. 


os 
a 


We used to call this type of advertising “institutional” but that hardly 
covers the full vision behind its use today. e : 


Rather, let us think of it as “sustaining” advertising. The dictionary 
says “sustain” means “cause to continue in existence,” and that’s 
exactly what the new advertising is designed to do. 
During the last war there were instances of firms who failed to pay 


the price of sustenance, who concentrated only on the immediate and 
allowed the public to forget. Many of these long established firms lost 


their position of leadership to newcomers and never regained it. 


For such sustaining advertising campaigns, Maclean’s Magazine is 
chosen as a medium because of its large circulation among thoughtful 
- Canadians, and its demonstrated suitability for educational “sustain- 


ing” copy. 
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The Gilbert Ja 


Widespread interest has been 
evoked by the, address of Gilbert 


Jacks.n, Canadian economist before |. 
the Canadian Club, Montreal, re-| » 


pr.nted in part.in The Financial Post 
May 3. There he proposed bombard- 
‘mg Germany and Italy and those 
paris of Europe which have been en- 
slaved with the promise that the in- 
stant war is terminated vast supplies 
of foodstuffs will be at once made 
available to them free. This, he sug- 
gests, would speed conclusion of the 
war and be a tremendous impetus 
in re-opening international trade on 
sound and traditional lines. 

The Post herewith publishes com- 
ment on the Jackson prodosal from 
well known Canadians vitally inter- 
ested in such problems. In a few 
cases, anonymity has been req@ested 


H. G. L, Strange, director research, 
Searle Grain Co. Ltd.: 

Lagree wholeheartedly with Pro- 
fessor Jackson's analysis of the 
causes which have. brought about 
the present sad state of affairs in the 
world. Most economists for years 
past have been warning the world of 
what the results of these evil poli- 
cies would be. Prof. Jackson himself 
for years past has been. untiring in 
his efforts in recommending saner 
policies. The Searle Research De- 
partment, too, for years past, has 
been trying to do its part in pointing 
out the harm that was resulting from 
the system of high tariffs and of 
other ingenious restrictions to inter- 
national trade, of “Nationalism,” 
“Self-sufficiency” or “Economic 


preseht troubles in poin 
famous Wilson Fourteen 
“The removal, so far as possible, of 
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Saves for its maintenance.” 
The sadness is, however, that this 
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int was never implemented by the| edly in 
a occurred 


victors. Indeed much worse 
for instead of economic barriers 
being removed, they were greatly 


ing the delusion of “self-sufficiency” 
or “economig autarchy,” only follow- 
ed suit after the countries which held 
surpluses of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, ie. the U. S. Canada and 
others had first raised their own 
tariffs. 

The suggestion of Professor Jack- 
son that the people of Europe should 
be assured of ample foodstuffs as 
soon as the peace comes is, of course, 
a most excellent idea both from an 
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their military victory would be fol- 
lowed by an immediate transfer of 
surplus raw materials to Europe is 
not only economically sound, but is a 
recognition of a condition which 


necessarily ‘exists. SY 
. It may be taken for granted that 
‘the first act of the Herrenvelk after 
complete victory would be to seize 
the surplus raw materials of the 
world, and to force the other peoples 
of the world to accept, in exchange 
for continued production of surplus 
raw materials, the goods and services 
of the Herrenvolk in such quantities 
and of such kinds as these lords of 
“ earth might decide to be desir- 
able. 

Against this concept of an inter- 
national economic system, the dem- 
ocracies — usually by implication 
rather than by statement, set up the 
ideal of a world in which there will 
be as much economic liberty and 
equality as it is possible to arrange, 
and that assumes that we must re- 
turn to the system of international 
exenange of goods and services 
which, as Professor Jackson points 
out, existed prior to the outbreak of 
the present Great War in 1914. 

Professor Jackson's vital contribu- 
tion i8 to point out that, since the 
potential customiers of the nations 
producing a surplus of taw materials 


restoration of international society 
by realistically offering to turn over 
existing surpluses of raw materials, 
without price, at that time. 

I should like to venture, with due 
deference, to disagree with one part 
of Professor Jackson’s remarks. He 
speaks of the programme as being a 
“costly one.” I feel that this descrip- 
tion is perhaps incorrect. The surplus 
of raw materials available for export 
in the democratic countries is, in 
general, already in the hands of the 
governments of these countries. 
Where this is not yet a completed 
process it is either under way, or 
else inevitably in sight. That is, at 
the close of hostilities the surplus 
raw materials of the world will no 
longer be in the hands of individuals, 
but in the hands of national govern- 
ments, and the money required to 
pay for them will already be distrib- 
uted to the producers. No unfavor- 
able effect on the interests of the sur- 
plus producing nations, nor of their 
individual nationals could therefore 
result from the adoption of Profes- 
sor Jackson's plan. The “cost,” in 
any real sense, will already have 
been met—as part of the war costs. 
The clearing out of the accumulated 
surpluses will exercise a powerful 


‘stimulating effect on the economy of 


the nations which give the goods. 

In general, I believe that Professor 
Jackson has crystallized in the form 
of a suggestion certain inevitable 
prerequisites'to the restoration of 
that international commerce without 
which we can scarcely expect to have 
international peace. 
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E. C.. Hope, Professor of Farm 
Management, University of 
Saskatchewan 


Western Cariadians would, prob- 
ably agree that if very large stocks 
of \raw materials (wheat for ex- 
ample), were on hand in the coun- 
tries of the new. world, when the war 
is over, it would be a sound policy 
for these countries to make a gift of 
these surpluses to the impoverished 
peoples of Europe who are now un- 

under the Nazi heel. 

But this would have to be a re- 

of the. countries con- 
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a policy would have any effect on 
the ‘duration of the war. In the first 


to 


German propaganda would |. 


place 

tell the people that it was just a lying 
British scheme, and as a matter of 
fact it would be difficult to prove to 
the distressed people that such a 


policy would be carried out, since it | 


is all in the realm of promise. 

But the’ test of the whole proposal 
is, would it hasten revolt in the occu- 
pied countries? I do not think there 
is any possibility that it would. The 
people of the occupied countries will 
gradually be depleted of food, and 
other raw materials which will find 
their way into Germany. The Nazis 
will be the last ones to feel the pinch. 
Many millions will probably die be- 
fore Germany begins to suffer. The 
gradually weakening, sick and list- 
less people under the Nazi heel will 
never have either the strength: or 
will power to revolt until Germany 
itself is beginning to crumble 
through military defeats. 
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_Anonymous, Montreal: 

It might very well prove to be 
good business, when the time comes, 
for Canada to offer gifts of wheat or 
flour to enable starving populations 
to live, but conditionally upon the 
countries receiving such gifts agree- 
ing not to impose embargoes or pro- 
hibitive tariffs against the import of 
similar Canadian foodstuffs for a 


period of years. ‘ 


Anonymous, Toronto: 

There might be a great deal of 
merit in the proposal made by Pro- 
fessor Jackson to give away our 
surplus wheat to the different Euro- 
pean countries now engaged in war 
or overrun by the Axis armies. 
Would it not be a good plan to ask 
the nationals of these European 
countries now living in Canada how 
their relatives at home would react 
to such a generous gesture? ‘ 

I do not feel competent to give an 
opinion as to whether this scheme is 
practical, wise, or likely to produce 
the results Professor Jackson fore- 
sees. 

To me one of our greatest prob- 
lems, if not the greatest, is to create 
jobs for our men who are now serv- 
ing in the army when they are demo- 
bilized. Is there any relation between 
giving away our surplus wheat and 
providing jobs for returned soldiers? 

If wheat is to be given away I 
would suggest that a certain per-' 
centage of this wheat should be given’ 
as flour. The Canadian mills, I am 
sure, would be willing to grind this! 
wheat into flour at cost? This would 
provide employment for many men | 
and at the same time make large: 
quantities of feed available to far-/ 
mers for the feeding of livestock. 

This looks like a fight to a finish 
and, in my opinion, any such gesture 
at this time to the people of Europe 
would not receive much considera- 
tion. Later on, however, it might 
prove a big factor in shortening the 
war. 

s s ae 
M. Champlin, Senior Professor of 

Field Husbandry, University 

of Saskatchewan 

It seems to me that his idea is a 
good one and based on sound reason- 
ing. It is very probable that the gov- 
ernments of the various surplus pro- 
ducing countries will have large 
stocks of the main commodities of 
their respective countries in storage 
when the war closes and as Profes- 
sor Jackson states, the countries of 


the rich booty of Persia, Afghanis- 
tan and India. The sword that 
hangs over Turkey is not the cres- 
cent cutlass but the bloodstained 
dagger of a triumphant Hitler. 
Turkey is at the moment perhaps 
the most interesting country in the 
world because upon its wisdom and 
its courage may depend the early 
fate of the Near East and the length 
of the war. 

No book could have come out at 
a more opportune moment than this 
guide to Turkey past and present by 
the man who anticipated recent 
Balkan history in his study of “The 
Danube.” 

Asia Minor has. been for six 
thousand years inflammable soil, It 
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,. The 1941 edition of this well-known 
directory of Canadian industry gives 
a wealth of data essential to all inter- 
ested in selling or buying goods. 

It gives the names and addresses 
of 8,000 Canadian manufacturers 
with branches, export representa- 
tion, trademarks and brands. Manu- 
facturers are also classified accord- 
ing to products and those interested 
in the export trade are indicated. 
Names of-700 firms have been added 
since last year and information pub- 
lished in previous editions has beer 
revised and brought up to date. A 
special export section gives details 
of government services, export pro- 
cedure,’ financing of exports and 
foreign exchange control regulations. 

An agricultural produce section 
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finance and economics to 


} 
and a French-English vocabulary of, of persons experienced in industry, 
deal wit 


products are other valuable features 
of the book. 


-U. §.-Canada Economy 


OGDENSBURG, HYDE PARK — AND 
AFTER. . Edited by J. S. B. Pember- 
ton. Published by Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. Price 
10 cents. 5 

This is the seventh of a series of 

“Behind the Headlines” pamphlets. 
It is an excellent up-to-the-minute 
summary of recent financial prob- 
lems in U. S.-Canada relationship. 
The suggestion is made that a joint 
board on economic co-operation for 
defense should be created, composed 


the natural problems aris; 
defense relationships ot tee 
countries. 


Credit Foncier Elects 
New Board Member 


From Our Own Correspondenj 
MONTREAL.—J. Theo, Leclere 
vice-president of Administration 
and Trust Co. has been 
director of Credit Foncier Frang, 
Canadien, to fill a vacancy ¢ 
by the death of Martial Chevatigp 
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is incredible that in this.small area |’ 


there should have been written the 
of the 


the Janissaries, the Amazons, Abdul 
the Damned, Allenby, Lawrence of 
Arabia and that most significant of 
all post-war figures, Ataturk. Leng- 
yel embroiders his. tapestry with 
tqles of all of them. He makes it 
clear that it was not mere coincid- 
ence that focused their lives, their 
triumphs and their defeats in one 
small land poor in resources but so 
located that it has always been the 
converging point of history. 

The Turks have always been & 
warlike people, cruel, hardy and 
passionate in their devotion to an 
idea whether a good one or a bad 
one. When Ataturk, with a speed 
and ruthlessness unsurpassed in all 
history, changed the way of life of 
the Turks, he turned a warrior na- 
tion into a line of people loving 
peace but willing to fight to pre- 
serve that peace. Lengyel expresses 
the view that the Turks will fight 
for their country. He rates their 
officers and ‘soldiers as good, but 
despite’ the millions of British 
wealth poured into the country in 
recent years he gives no high mark 
to their equipment. Nature:is on 
the side of the defense in Turkey. 
The people have a passionate hate 
for both the Germans and the Ita- 
lians, but Lengyel offers little rea- 
son to believe that they could resist 
a formidable assault from across the 
Straits. 

He makes it clear that it is vital 
to the security of Russia that Tur- 
key should remain in control of 


‘the Straits. With the Straits goes 


control of the Ukraine. Russia can- 
not permit a German occupation of 


Europe which have been dver-run}, 


by the Germans will probably be 
unable to buy and pay for the food 
and other raw materials which they 
will sorely need. 

Since it is almost certain to be 
necessary to dispose of the surplus 
in the way Professor Jackson sug- 
gests, it seems to me that it might be 
a good policy to announce in ad- 
vance. From some of the things 
which Prime Minister Churchill has 
said in his radio addresses, I rather 
think that he has some such idea in 
mind. 
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" R. M. Haultain, Montreal 
I believe the main idea in Gilbert 
Jackson's article has real possibili- 
ties as a war-winning and war- 
shortening factor, if vigorously 
sold. . 
The continuous radio and leaflet 


make Nazi promises appear empty 
by comparison. The grapevine 


“Every duty, well and honestly done, is « contribution to victory.” 
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TRIBUTE TO. MARY 


: Mary is the “voice with a smile”. Mary is the efficient 
person generally known as a telephone operator. As an 
operator she knows much about telephone equipment 
— how it should be used and handled. 


But Mary is best known for her personality — for her 
coolness in emergencies — for the grand things she has 
done time and again, ignoring her own danger, intent 
on one thing only — to keep the standard of telephone 
service hi 

- We pay respectful tribute to Mary and all the girls who 
work with her, Her devotion to her job sets a standard of 
public service. Tactful, patient and courteous, Mary is 
the medium through which : 
this Company and its public On Aotive Sows 
are always in touch. She ti wa nt parents of % 
plays a vital part in Canada’s . pee 4 dependent children. 
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givers. 
Moreover it seems to me the prom- 


Housing Act Loans Ease 
Shortages in War Areas 


Shortage of housing where war- | $68,619,945 the total of loans since in- 
time activity has sharply increased | ception of the Act in 1935. Since 
tion has then, construction of 20,481 housing 

the | units has been financed. 


Operations of the Act have been 
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